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2 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE 


The best in News, Arts, and Lifestyle 


To celebrate our 25 years of publication, we will take a week-by- 
week look back at the trends and events we've covered since 1966. 
The selections below are culled from our back files. 


BANNED IN BOSTON? 
May 10, 1967 

Remember when all those censorious weirdos crawled out from 
under their rocks last summer to savage the late Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s “obscene” photographs? Twenty-four years ago, it 
was the Boston cops’ vice squad that did the porn-trooping. But, 
as Boston After Dark editor Jane Steidemann reported, the boys in 
blue weren’t as concerned with hard-core sex-ploitation as they 
were with more-serious works. 

“The films the police drag to court are those which could 
inflame moral outrage in the community — My Sister My Love and 
Night Games for incest; 1A Woman for nymphomania. They reach 
court because they are good enough to be believable, and there- 
fore possibly ‘dangerous’ to society. They suggest activities and 
attitudes which the ‘nudies’ scorn.” 





Fritz the Cat: X rating hilarious 


FRITZ THE CAT 
May 9, 1972 

Animator Ralph Bakshi was supposed have broken some stun- 
ning new ground with his X-rated and animated feline, Fritz, 
swiped trom the underground R. Crumb comic of the same name. 
Film critic Janet Maslin, however, was hardly impressed. 

“Fritz the Cat has gotten some rave reviews in places like the 
New York Times, and that is probably the only funny thing about it. 
The X-rated idea has come on so daring that the film is even slated 
to open the new directors’ series at Cannes this year. Older critics 
who've fallen for Fritz have clearly bitten its ‘happy times-heavy 
times’ bait; it does, after all, bear a strong enough semblance of 
grooviness to fool anyone who might want to hang in there with 
the tastes of the youth market. And there is doubtless some para- 
noia, among anyone worried about appearing puritanically out-of- 
touch, about finding the X rating angle anything but hilarious. 
Perhaps Fritz’s admirers even share part of the pseudo-hip leery 
mentality of director Ralph Bakshi who, after all, wanted to do 
‘Little Annie Fannie’ (from Playboy) before he even thought of this. 

“But one thing is certain — the only way to like Fritz the Cat is 
to be so unfamiliar with its hip mid-’60s lifestyle that you can actu- 
ally sit through it without wincing.” 


DES DAUGHTERS 
May 4, 1976 

On April 20, 1976, staff writer Brenda Payton and two other 
women filed suit against 11 companies that manufactured DES, a 
drug marketed to prevent miscarriages but that later proved to 
have had serious after-effects — including an increased risk of 
vaginal cancer — on women bor to mothers who used the drug. 
A year before the suit was filed, Payton discovered that she, a DES 
daughter, had abnormal vaginal tissue. 

“Because most DES daughters haven't turned 30,” she wrote, “no 
one knows the long-range effect of the condition. The cells most 
often become cancerous at puberty, so some doctors think hor- 
monal changes set off the cancer. Not many of us have had chil- 
dren, so no one really knows how pregnancy affects the abnormal 
cells. Or menopause. Or God knows what. It seemed such a cruel 
twist. I had always thought of myself as healthy and normal. 
Suddenly, I discovered I had always been abnormal, even before I 
was born. I looked at pictures of myself as a child differently, think- 
ing of how deceptive the promise of a future had been.” 


ONLY IN CAMBRIDGE... 
May 5, 1981 

Back when the Soviet Union was still the Evil Empire, state civil- 
defense officials spent three years drawing up evacuation 
plans for cities and towns that might come under a Russkie-fired 
nuclear attack. “[E]verything went smoothly,” Sue Reinert reported, 
“— until Cambridge.” 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


Janet Maslin is a film critic for the New York Times. Sue 
Reinert is a business writer for the Patriot Ledger, of Quincy. 


Brenda Payton is a columnist for the Oakland Tribune. Joyce 
Millman is a TV writer for the San Francisco Examiner. 
Maureen Dezell is a Phoenix staff writer. 
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At a public hearing on the plan 
for that city, “critics not only 
brought up such obvious practi- 
cal problems as traffic jams but 
also attacked the very premise of 
the plan — the belief that nuclear 
war could be survived. The de- 
fenders appealed to necessity. 
‘What do we do if the Russians 
start a nuclear war?’ [local civil- 
defense boss Chester] Hallice 
retorted. ‘We at least have to try 
to do something.’ 

“The [city] council agreed, but 
the ‘something’ it chose was not 
the evacuation plan. Approving a 
resolution by council member 
Saundra Graham, it voted on March 30 to ask the Massachusetts 
Civil Defense Agency for money to distribute literature in the 
Cambridge schools advocating peace. Promoting disarmament 
was the best defense against war, Graham said. ‘If they (the civil- 
defense agency) can write a booklet,’ she went on, ‘we should be 
able to get money to write a booklet on the effects of a nuclear 
attack and whether anyone could survive.’ ” 


SUZANNE VEGA 
May 7, 1985 

Some of her luster has dulled now, but six years ago Suzanne 
Vega’s folk-song star was just starting to rise. Contributing writer 
Joyce Millman caught Vega’s act at Passim’s and saw a bright 
future ahead. 

“She begins the first of four performances at the club — which 
coincide with the release of her debut album, Suzanne Vega (A&M) 
— about as audaciously as a waifish, renegade folkie wearing pink 
lipstick and facing a roomful of Next Big Thing seekers can: @ cap- 
pella. Sure, Vega may look as though she’d take bubble gum over 
beer any day, but there’s no denying that she’s a tough cookie.” 

And after raving about the show, Millman went on to rave 
about the album. “Suzanne Vega,” she proclaimed, “is the most 
self-assured singer/song writer debut since Rickie Lee Jones 
poured pop, folk, R&B, and beat poetry into a cocktail shaker 
and bebopped up the charts.” 





Graham: no guns, no war 





Vega: bubble gum over beer 


MIDTOWN MEMORIES 
May 6, 1988 

Redeveloping the Midtown district — a butterflied swath of the 
city stretching from near Government Center to Park Square — was 
supposed to be Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA) director 
Stephen Coyle’s self-styled stamp on the city. Three years later, the 
crashing economy has left Coyle’s baby in limbo. But staff writer 
Maureen Dezell reported early on that the plan, if it succeeds, could 
radically change not only the city, but the way the city changes. 

“The Midtown is enormous and ambitious. Coyle is talking 
about building a new neighborhood without leveling an old one, 
expanding the urban office economy without overbuilding, 
putting up much-needed low-priced housing in Chinatown, and 
preserving historic architecture in the Midtown area. And in per- 
haps the most striking feature of the plan, he intends to build a 
one-of-a-kind multi-purpose cultural district.” 

The really neat part, though, was the way Coyle intended to pull it 
off. Rather than go the bulldoze- 
and-rebuild route, Midtown “will be 
transformed by those who live and 
work there. . . . Overseeing the 
development of Midtown will be a 
test of Coyle’s and the Flynn admin- 
istration’s ability to realize ‘bottom- 
up’ neighborhood-oriented devel- 
opment on a grand scale. Brokering 
the conflicting interests in the area 
could be one of the administration’s 
key accomplishments. But that will 
call for hard work, leadership, 
negotiating skills, and, perhaps 
most important, the ability to focus 
all the players’ eyes on what could 
be the Midtown prize.” 

That, and a cooperative economy. 





Coyle: ambitious plan 
This week's selections compiled by Sean Flynn. 
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DON’T 
QUOTE ME 


Boston cops return 
the Globe’s fire 


by Mark Jurkowitz 
T he boys in blue strike back. When the Boston 





Globe's Toni Locy blasted the performance of the 

Boston cops in a splashy four-part “Boston’ whe f 
Bungling the Basics” series that ran April 7 to 10 — 
newspaper editors and dignitaries from all over shed 
country were gathered in Boston for an American Society 
of Newspaper Editors convention — it seemed only a 
matter of time before the police had their say. And in 
recent days they have — with a vengeance. 

The counterattack began in earnest on April 23, when 
Boston Police Patrolmen’s Association (BPPA) president 
Donald Murray issued a statement demanding an 
“immediate public apology” from the Globe for its 
“hatchet job.” Murray’s demand coincided with a letter 
sent by the chief of the FBI’s uniform crime-reporting 
program, J. Harper Wilson, to Globe editor Jack Driscoll 
(referred to in the salutation of that letter as “Dr. 
Driscoll”). Wilson asserted that the stats used in a Globe 
chart to charge that the Boston Police Department (BPD) 
“ranks 28th out of 30 big city police forces in solving 
murders” were both incomplete and misleading — and 
that Locy had been warned of that. While BPPA general 
counsel Frank McGee was unsuccessfully trying to get 
Wilson’s letter printed in the Globe and the Herald, a 
steamed Murray was using other media to question the 
Globe’s motives. 

“Toni Locy made us out to be the village idiots,” he 
told the Phoenix. “We were Joe Shit, the Rag Man.” 
Appearing with WBZ Radio’s Peter Meade on Monday 
night (Globe representatives declined to attend), Murray 
continued that refrain, declaring that with the Gulf War 
over, newspaper sales were lagging so “we’ve become 
the whipping boys.” 

But it isn’t going to end there, folks. Last Wednesday, 
the BPD — which hasn’t exactly built up an exemplary 
track record of cooperating with the Boston Phoenix — 
dispatched Superintendent Joseph Saia to this paper's 
offices to offer an on-the-record attack on the Globe 
series. (After it was published, Saia, Superintendent Paul 
Evans, and Deputy Superintendent Joseph Dunford aired 
their complaints in a meeting with Globe officials, 
including deputy managing editor Greg Moore, in an 
apparently unsuccessful effort to elicit a Globe mea 
culpa.) Consulting a draft of a fairly extensive rebuttal 
document — expected to be released to the full media by 
the end of last week — Saia told the Phoenix that Locy , 
“deliberately, willingly, knowingly, and maliciously’ ° 
reported false data” in a body of work that “undermined 
the entire police department” and did “a tremendous 
disservice to the people of Boston.” 

Saia proceeded to assail huge sections of the Globe 
series as biased, uninformed, and poorly reported, and 
spent much of his energy challenging the Globe's April 7 
arrest-rate chart, which indicated that the city’s police 
force ranked 28th out of 30 among large municipal 
departments in solving murders and 26th out of 30 in 
solving major crimes. 

Among other things, he claimed that relying on those 
FBI stats was like comparing “apples and oranges,” 
because the reporting of those numbers to the FBI is 
voluntary, and they do not always contain accurate or at 
least comparable information. In the case of murder, for 
example, Saia said that some police departments will 
consider a crime solved if an arrest is made but some 
circumstance — such as the death of a key witness — 
precluded a prosecution. The BPD, he said, does not 
follow that practice: In addition, Saia said, the Globe used 
only partial statistics; numbers the paper labeled as 
“arrest rates” were actually “clearance” rates, a statistic 
that is considerably different (for example, if a suspect is 
arrested in connection with 10 crimes, that counts as one 
arrest — and 10 clearances). Saia also insisted that the 
FBI told Locy she was using bad numbers, and charged 
that “this [series] was already written when she came and 
interviewed us.” 

For its part, the Globe seems to be keeping its powder 
dry until it learns the exact nature of the BPD allegations. 
According to spokesman Rick Gulla, the paper is 
“reviewing” Murray’s statement and Wilson’s letter and “is 
in the middle of preparing a response to them. ... . My 
understanding is that the newsroom is preparing a story.” 
In the meantime, Gulla resorts to the tried and true: “We 
stand by our story.” Those sentiments are basically 
echoed by Moore, ‘who adds, “We will examine their 
stuff’ once the police formalize their gripes. 

Truth is, until the BPD comes forth with a completed 
rebuttal with what Saia says will be a six-inch pile of 
accompanying documentation — and until the Globe has 
its official say (which it conceivably could have already 
done by the time you read this) — it’s impossible to 
make a call on this’dispute. The only thing that seems 
certain is that in an election year when crime is expected 
to be a highly sensitive issue, you can figure this battle 
will generate plenty more heat before there’s any real 
light. 

One possible preview of coming attractions: Murray 
says that if the Globe “does not respond to our request” 
by the next union meeting, on May 22, there will be an 
informational picket on Morrissey Boulevard. 

See QUOTE, page 20 
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4 SHORT STOPS 
6 LETTERS 
7 TALKING POLITICS by Jon Keller 
What's the difference between House Speaker Charlie Flaherty and his 
predecessor, George Keverian? To the chagrin of liberals, the correct answer may 
be: not much. ; 
10 THE POLITICS OF BREAST CANCER by Katharine Fong 
For several decades, breast-cancer rates have been rising rapidly and inexplicably 
— and the federal government just as inexplicably has refused to fund major new 
studies. 
12 A QUIET CRIME WAVE by Ric Kahn 
The South End is experiencing its worst murder spree since the gangland slayings 
of the 1950s and '60s. But residents say they're not going to let crime chase them 
out of their neighborhood. 
17 CRACKING DOWN ON KIDS by Sean Flynn 
New laws aimed at juvenile offenders will do little to solve the problem of 
- underage criminals — and could deny kids their constitutional rights. 


Li SY «Manus mca: 


ean pos Boston's Bulletin Board offers great ideas for wedding presents, from 
low-budget seltzer-water bottles to mid-priced liquid paraffin candles to more- 
elaborate gifts, like rocking chairs and comforters. 

3 SADDAM LAUNCHES THE MOTHER OF ALL CIRCULATION WARS by Dan Kennedy 
Yes, it’s true. Saddam is a part-owner of Woman's Day, Elle, and Car and Driver. 
A look at bis insidious influence. 

4 TECHNICAL YUKKS by Timothy Gower 
Oh, those wacky hackers at MIT, the folks who roll fellow students across bridges and hoist 
life-size cows on top of campus buildings. A look at what they do, and why they do it. 

6 MALE-BASHING by Kathryn Robinson 
Being down on men has become something of a national pastime. Is this brand of 
criticism valid, or does it represent a failure of feminism? 

7 . BINGE SPENDING IN TIGHT TIMES by Chris Radant 
Why women spend —.and spend, and spend, and spend, — 

10 THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 

12 DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
Caffe Lampara is a most welcome addition to the Italian dining scene, Plus, the 
Phoenix restaurant guide and great cheap eats at Puritan Lunch, on the 
Northeastern campus. 

15 THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 



















































2 8 DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s bot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you step out. 
If you’re movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most inventive film 
guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of the Art.” And 
in “Next Weekend,” Rebecca Nemser tells you how you can do something nice for 
Mom and at the same time support the Photographic Resource Center. 

6 FHM 
Peter Keough says A Rage in Harlem is outrageous enough to get excited about; be 
also talks with the film’s director, Bill Duke. Gary Susman watches Tony Curtis 

and Laurence Olivier take a bath together in the restored version of Spartacus; 

- Robin Dougherty says Impromptu doesn’t give Judy Davis what she needs to be 
George Sand; Steve Vineberg thinks Gian Maria Volonté is the reason to see Open 
Doors; and Charles Taylor lauds the Jacques Demy retrospective at the French 
Library. Plus, in “Trailers,” Rich Girl, A Kiss Before Dying, and Dr. Caligari. 

9 TELEVISION 
Clif Garboden says TV’s newest sit-com family, the Sinclairs of Dinosaurs, are cute 
SPARTACUS but headed for the tarpits unless the plots and characterization improve. 
10 THEATER 
Bill Marx talks with actors F. Murray Abraham and Stephanie Roth and director 
Adrian Hall about King Lear, which will open next week at the ART; Carolyn Clay 
finds that there’s a lot beneath the sheets of Darrah Cloud’s The Stick Wife, at 
Trinity; and Robin Dougherty decides the Lyric gets grounded by its choice of the 
early Noel Coward play Fallen Angels. 
13. ART 
Rebecca Nemser enjoys the smoky ambivalence and keen eye of the thoroughly 
modern 19th-century German artist Adolph Menzel, whose drawings are now on 
view at the Fogg. 
14 MUSIC 
Jock Baird salutes the nine-CD Stax/Volt singles compilation, but Michael Freedberg has 
his doubts about whether Rhino's soul box captures the 70s; Ted Drozdowski visits Gang 
of Four at the Mall; Michael Bloom reports on the hardcore John Zorn and Naked City at 
Nightstage; Banning Eyre gets you ready for the arrival of Thomas Mapfumo; Charles 
Taylor checks out Sheila E.’s new Sex Cymbal; Michael Freedberg evaluates the Jimmy 
Somerville singles collection; Lloyd Schwartz has mixed feelings about the BSO’s Salome 














































F. MURRAY "and violinist Joshua Bell; and Sandy Masuo awards this month's Demo Derby to Opium 
ABRAHAM Den and Bugjuice. Plus, in “Live and on Record,” Johnny Griffin and John Gorka. 

29 HOT DOTS 30 LISTINGS 

38 ART LISTINGS 41 PLAY BY PLAY 

43 OFF THE RECORD 44 FILM LISTINGS 






45 FILM STRIPS 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


In Lifestyle: Nu Skin — the cult of wealth and youth for aging Baby Boomers; Harvard Square bookstore customers 
show their Kitty Kelley guilt; Mother’s Day and childlessness; and some terrific Vietnamese food at Pho Dakao. In 
Arts: Peter Keough on Switch; Gary Susman.on filmdom’s tough women; Charles Taylor on the Brattle’s Sam 
Peckinpah retrospective; Carolyn Clay interviews Ralph Waite, and reviews the North Shore Music Theatre's 
adaptation of Hamlet, in music, Amy. Finch reviews De La Soul’s De La Soul is Dead, Brett Milano on Marshall 
Crenshaw’s Life’s Too Short, Mike Howell listens to the Elvis Costello's latest release, Mighty Like a Rose, and Jon 
Garelick talks with George Russell about his new album, The London Concert. 


















Credits: John Nordell (with News), Paul Corio (with Lifestyle), and Michael Romanos (with F. Murray Abraham in 
Arts). 
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explains Noonan, “are to give the participants a break 
from their everyday environment, give them a chance 
to challenge themselves and regain a stronger sense of 
control over their lives.” 

AAC wellness coordinator Joe Bovenzi, who 
describes the venture as an “Outward Bound”-type 
experience, says “it’s not just a physically challenging 
weekend, it’s a weekend in which they [AIDS patients] 
confront their fears and their misconceptions about 
themselves.” Noting that Noonan conducted the first 
regional outing of this nature last fall, Bovenzi says, 
“The feedback has been spectacular. A lot of people 
have started new careers as a result of this experience.” 

Equally important, this program should help teach 
society a valuable lesson as well: that people with 
AIDS are doing more than surviving. They’re achieving. 







HERO OF THE WEEK 


Joe Noonan and 
Next Step Adventures 


Part of overcoming the stigma of AIDS is creating a 
sense of self-esteem in those living with the disease. 
And that’s where Joe Noonan and Next Step 
Adventures comes in. For two weekends this spring, 
his organization, based in Georgetown, will conduct 
three-day camping trips for people with AIDS, the first 
to include clients of the North Shore-based Strongest 
Link AIDS Services and the second for AIDS Action 
Committee (AAC) clients. “The goals of the trip,” 



















POLITICALLY CORRECT 
PERSON'S ARCHENEMY, 
INSENSITIVE MAN , |S ON 
AGAIN UP TO NO GOOD... 


WE DON'T CALL THEM 
“CHICKS! OR “Quris! 


HEY KID... SEE HER? 

SHE'S OF THE OPPOSITE 
SEX. KNOW WHAT WE 
CALL "EM? 


more than 200 college newspapers across the country. 

“I’m coming at this issue as a frustrated liberal, I 
guess,” Shesol says. “I see this small group that, 
intuitively, I feel is on my side, but they’re going so far, 
they’re being so outrageous and so completely absurd 
about the whole thing, that they’re really discrediting a 
point of view that I agree with. I have to spend a lot of 
time explaining that I don’t think it’s a liberal or 
conservative issue, and you can be a liberal and be just 
as pissed off about political correctness as any 
conservative is, just for different reasons. 

“I won't say I’m trying to correct the excesses of my 
own side, because I really don’t think I can change 
anyone’s mind with a comic strip. But maybe I'm trying 
to point out to these people and to everybody else just 
how completely silly they look to the rest of the world. 
And maybe make them a little more self-conscious 
about the way they act.” 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Cartoonist Jeff Shesol 
on political correctness 


Brown University senior Jeff Shesol has vaulted to 
national prominence with his cartoon lampoons of PC 
— the “political correctness” movement, which, because 
of its stridency and intolerance, has given a bad name to 
good causes like ethnic diversity, gay rights, and fighting 
violence against women. In doing so, Shesol says, he’s 
been called everything from “the representative of Pat 
Buchanan on campus” to “some kind of John Bircher.” 

Now Shesol is touring to promote Thatch (Vantage 
Books, $8), starring Politically Correct Person. The 
book is a collection of his cartoons from the Brown 
Daily Herald. The four-times-a-week strip is carried by 


7" t9 EE SIGH-UP SHEET 


The Lloyd Center for Environmental Studies will be holding a Volunteer Opportunities Day on 
Saturday, May 4, from 10:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Call (508) 990-0505. 




























The Multi-Service Center of Watertown needs male and female volunteers to work with children in 
kindergarten through grade 8 in its Child Assault Prevention Programs. Call Joan at 926-3600. 







(om The National Marrow Donor Program is searching for prospective donors between the ages of 18 and 
55 to give two tablespoons of blood for analysis. Samples will be taken on Sunday, May 5, from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., at Boston University School of Law, Barristers Hall, 765 Comm Ave. Call 268-9277. 








Mobilization for Survival/Survival Education Fund, a peace-and-social-justice organization 
dedicated to public education and community activity, needs volunteers to help around the office, aid in 
fundraising, take part in political decision-making, and contribute writing skills. Call 354-0008. 


C 








(om Citizens for Safety needs volunteers to help out with a large soccer event in June to benefit Boston 
youth programs. Call Youth Aid Soccer at 338-9878. 






HARD TIMES AT THE GLOBE 


Proving that now no one is safe from the recession, 
Boston Globe publisher Bill Taylor — already in the midst 
of contentious union negotiations during which the L- 
word (layoffs) has been bandied about — sent off an 
April 30 letter to staff in which he not only warned of 
hard times, but began suggesting new austerity measures 
to deal with them. For now, the union is eyeing Taylor’s 
message warily. 

Asserting that “the choices we face are not pleasant,” 
Taylor ran through a range of potential options, including 
cutting the news hole (the current ratio is 45 percent 
news/55 percent ads) and upping the price to 50 cents. 
But the publisher seemed to indicate that these were 
unpalatable choices and suggested that the “only big area 
left is compensation.” In that vein, he discussed a possible 
wage freeze, unpaid leaves 
of absence, and work-force 
reductions “through buy- 
outs or other means.” 

Taylor concluded his 
letter by stating that, for the 
time being, he was simply 
“instructing Globe managers 
wherever possible” to halve 
overtime hours, cut part- 
time hours by a minimum 
of 50 percent, and cut all 
other “unnecessary” costs. 
“In addition,” he wrote, “the 
possibility of offering buy- 
outs to management 
personnel on a selective 
basis where permanent savings can be achieved will be 
carefully reviewed over the next several weeks.” 

With the letter certain to heighten growing job-security 
fears and suspicions about management motives on 
Morrissey Boulevard, Taylor did make sure to include 
one cautionary note in his message. “For our union 
employees,” he said, “nothing can yor would be done 
without negotiations.” a 

Boston Globe Employees Associatéon (BGEA) president 
Robert Jordan — somewhat buoyed by an April 24 National 
Labor Relations Board ruling dismissing management's 
unfair-labor-practice charge against the union regarding a 
dispute over inside sales promotions — says the BGEA 
wants to study Taylor’s letter further before commenting. 

— Mark Jurkowitz 


AT LEAST HOWIE’S 
NOT WRITING IT, TOO 


In a variation of physician heal thyself, we now have 
Boston magazine in the process of profiling itself. Or 
more accurately, profiling longtime contributor Howie 
Carr. Newly arrived (from 
that Mistake on the Lake 
called Cleveland) editor 
Michael Roberts says that 
“since I’ve come to town, 
everyone has asked me, 
‘What kind of person is 
he [Carr]?’” So he’s set out 
to learn the answer by 
putting staffer John 
Strahinich on the case. 

Reportedly, Carr — i 
who's not particularly 
comfortable talking about 
himself — wasn’t exactly 
thrilled with the idea. As 
for any ethical dilemmas, 

Roberts wryly asserts that Carr will be given a temporary 
leave of absence while the story is being written. 
— Mark Jurkowitz 




















































Taylor: tough line 
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Carr: not thrilled 
JOHN NORDELL 


COMMUTING 
ON TWO WHEELS 


Ever think of giving up that smog-belching, gas- 
guzzling car for a healthy, pedal-powered bike to get you 
to work in the morning? The Boston Area Bicycle 
Coalition is hoping a series 
of Monday-morning group 
commutes, culminating in 
Bike To Work Day on May 
20, will win some converts 
to the cycle way of life. 

Newcomers to urban 
biking can get their wheels 
wet in the group ride- 
alongs, which depart every 
Monday at 8 a.m. from 10 
locations in Cambridge, 
Brookline, Jamaica Plain, 
Somerville, Roslindale, 
Newton, Watertown, 
Arlington, and Dorchester. 
On May 20, the rides will 
end at Boston City Hall 
Plaza for a rally featuring biking-backer US 
Representative Joe Kennedy. Call 491-RIDE for more 


information. 
— Sean Flynn 





























Urban cyclist 
MARJORIE SIEGEL 
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LETTERS 


We welcome responses from 
Letters should be typed (double eae’) if 
that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, as 
well as a telephone number (wed 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely for 
purposes of verification: as you can see on 
this page, only the writer’s name and town 
are printed, and these may be withheld if 
there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing for 
considerations of space, fairness, and + 
literacy. 


RACIAL 
STEREOTYPES 


I attended the Boston Music Awards this 
year and strongly disagree with Jon 
Garelick’s sarcastic and closed-minded 
commentary on the evening (“Eyes on the 
Prize,”Arts, April 19). First, rock and roll 
was not irrelevant that evening, and, fur- 
thermore, I object to the racial stereotypes 
evident in the article. The million-dollar 
question, Jon, is: what was your point? 

Inform your readers that, honestly, these 
awards shows are just pats on the back for 
the music industry. I am aware that the 
Boston Music Awards are in competition 
with the Boston Phoenix/WFNX Best Music 
Poll. What is so ironic is that you complain 
about the New Kids’ domination of the 
Boston Music Awards while the pages of 
the Phoenix’s poll results are dominated by 
the Pixies. It is the same cast but with dif- 
ferent players. 

So what if the New Kids’ fans dominated 
the evening? That is to be expected. Their 
fans are too young to have suffered from 
the post-graduate alienation you may have 
suffered from, but what is so wrong with 
the teenyboppers coming to watch their 
favorite stars perform? It is not fair that in 
their innocent enjoyment of a Boston-based 
act, you accuse them of not understanding 
the suffering life of a Rat dweller. I just pray 
that when they do grow up they don’t end 
up as closed-minded as you are. 

Why was it so important to mention the 
color of everyone’s skin in the first five 
paragraphs of your exposé? You make it 
such a black-and-white issue when you 
say, “[T]he Kids were easily overshadowed 
by their black cousins . . . New Edition.” Or 
“Perfect Gentlemen (who split their Rising 
Star Award with white metal rockers 
Extreme).” What did you mean when you 
said the acts Ivory Soul and Not Your 
Average Girls were oddly symmetrical? 
Because one act was black and one was 
white? I do not understand your points. I 
think you are overlooking the positive 
things happening with the Boston-based 
R&B acts that have managed to make a 
crossover to a more interracial audience. 
Does that threaten that rocker sensibility of 
yours? Besides, you grotesquely over- 
looked the fact that the rap act Gang Starr 
Posse performed with the group 
Chucklehead, possibility setting an exam- 
ple of Boston acts working together instead 
of competing with each other — which 
every college sophomore knows is rarely 
seen here in Boston. 

What was so fitting about the 360’s’ 
behavior? They alienated themselves from 
the audience with their unprofessional 
actions. These misunderstood rockers 
slurred through a drunken speech and a 
sarcastic thank-you. I had a difficult time 
taking them seriously when they waved a 
bottle of Jack Daniel’s to the audience and 
spoke disrespectfully about the other artists 


in the audience. That was in contrast to 
their colleagues’ acknowledgement of the 
positive stuff going on here in the Boston 
music scene. Also, is it just assumed that 
the 360’s are white? If you wanted to keep 
your article consistent with the first few 
paragraphs, you failed to mention that fact 
to your readers. 

I cannot even begin to understand your 
points at the end of the article. I am assum- 
ing in the rush of your deadline you failed 
to take responsibility for the racial stereo- 
types mentioned. Those white minidressed 
girls from the suburbs and those dudes in 
snazzy jackets seemed to challenge your 
definition of a true Bostonian. You are 
alienating yourself from admitting that 
there is much more going on here in 
Boston than that alternative cutting-edge 
rock you so often felt was being over- 
looked. Claiming them to be less Bostonian 
because of the color of their skin is offen- 
sive. Did you want to keep them away from 
the white Boston rock crowd that is becom- 
ing as mainstream in many ways as the 
New Kids are? I feel bad that you are speak- 
ing for the alternative-rock Rat dweller. I 
do not think they would want to be associ- 
ated with someone as closed-minded as 
you are. ‘ 
Sally Tetzlaff 

Boston 


Jon Garelick replies: 

Actually, I said that New Edition spin- 
offs dominated the evening, not New Kids 
on the Block, and it was no complaint. But 
I’m glad you've asked the million-dollar 
question, because you do seem to have 
read my point as the opposite of what I 
intended. I thought my point was that the 
Boston Music Awards audience and 
award-winners were a refreshing twist 
from the usual all-white concerts of the 
Boston college rock scene. As for the “true 
Bostonian” comments, if you read my 
piece carefully you'll find that I character- 
ized Ralph Tresvant as being sincerely 
moved when he accepted his award, and 
told reporters it made him “feel like a true 
Bostonian.” My point was that, for a 
change, be, Bel Biv DeVoe, and those 
dudes in snazzy jackets and ties were feel- 
ing included rather than excluded from a 
mainstream Boston music showcase. 


FUNK GUARDIANS 


Much respect to Amy Linden and the 
Phoenix for recognizing the ground-break- 
ing groovalistic behind the dope debut 
effort from Mr. Fiddler (“Hipper Than Rap,” 
Arts, April 12). If more records like this — 
namely Bernie Worrell’s Funk of Ages, the 
Time’s Pandemonium (and their contribu- 
tions to Graffiti Bridge), and the latest solo 
spins from Bootsy, Maceo, Menace, and 
other guardians of the funk — could get 
equal juice, the major labels might find the 
inspiration to sign up more legitimate artists 
instead of glutting the market with no-tal- 
ent chart-climbers who fit the nauseating 
“crossover” mold. Such payola-oriented 
practices have long threatened real R&B 
and have all but destroyed hip-hop, which 
would be dead and buried already were it 
not for the work of a few geniuses still test- 
ing the limits of the envelope (ah-uhm, De 
La Soul be laughin’ atcha). Just as 
Funkadelic rescued dance music from the 
blahs in.the late "70s, so, I’m sure, will Amp 
Fiddler and crew continue the struggle into 
the 90s. Hope you keep keepin’ your ears 
open, and peace, bah-buh. 

Bill Murphy 
Weston 
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| “The Joke” asks: w 


or liberals and others counting 
E:: a revenue-enhanced rescue 

from budget-cut Armageddon, it 
was supposed to be the Mother of All 
Speakerships. But four months into 
his long-awaited turn at delivering a 
divided House into the progressive 
promised land, Speaker Charlie 
Flaherty’s been reduced to... . The 
| Joke: 
| “Q: What's the difference between 
| Charlie Flaherty and George 
Keverian? 

“A: About 250 pounds.” 

Though tasteless and unfair, it’s 
hardly the worst remark about 
| Flaherty you’ll hear from the Repub- 
| licans and conservative Democrats, 
for whom this liberal, fiercely parti- 
| san Speaker is anathema. But the fact 
that The Joke is widely told these 
| days on Beacon Hill by progressives 
| (in one instance, it was shared with a 
| reporter by a certifiably liberal Demo- 
| cratic committee chairman appointed 
by Flaherty) speaks volumes about 
the high level of disappointment sur- 
| rounding Flaherty’s early months as 
Speaker. 

The Joke is particularly tough com- 
mentary because expectations were 
so high. Since the state budget began 
to implode in 1988, progressives 
inside and outside the legislature 
longed for the day when tough, fast- 
talking Charlie would supplant soft- 
hearted, slow-moving George and 
instill some order and backbone in 
the House. Given Flaherty’s 25-year 
record of supporting liberal programs 
and causes, his speakership seemed 
just the tonic for the House’s chronic 
unwillingness to impose enough new 
taxation to sustain those programs 
and causes through the economic 
recession. And with the election of 
the politically inexperienced William 
Weld as governor last fall, it was 
widely believed that Charlie, the 
savvy street pol, would soon feast on 
green Brahmin, presumably setting 
Flaherty up for a 1994 .gubernatorial 
bid. “Charlie Flaherty could be the 
greatest Speaker of this century,” sug- 
gested WBZ Radio political analyst 
Peter Meade last January. 











But lately, for many progressives, — 


The Joke says it all. Flaherty has 
altered the atmospherics some; reps 
no longer cluster untidily at the podi- 
um begging for favors, and the mem- 
bers are more circumspect in their 
criticism of the Speaker than during 
Keverian’s sad final days. Otherwise, 
it’s déja vu all over again. A Speaker 
devoid of any clear political plan or 
ideological vision and consumed 
with managing the intricate details of 
Beacon Hill inside baseball can’t stick 
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hat’ s the difference between these two men? 


Was 


by Jon Keller 


to a coherent strategy or provide 
moral leadership to the rank and file. 
Errors of judgment — including, in 
Flaherty’s case, underestimating his 
Own status as a political symbol and 
mistakenly stereotyping many of his 
own members as antitax — abound. 
The end result to date: institutional 
chaos, a paucity of leadership with 
which to counter the Reaganesque 
policy goals of the Republican admin- 
istration, and a slew of disappointed 
liberals wondering what happened to 
their Messiah. 

“With Charlie, there was a pre- 
sumption there would be a big pic- 
ture,” says Meade. “As it turns out, 
you don’t see him having a plan, and 
that’s particularly discouraging for 
people on the left.” 

Never more so than now. As the 
House prepares to have its say on 
how the coming state-budget melt- 
down will play out, Flaherty, after 
months of resisting many Weld-pro- 
posed cuts and warning of the need 
for new taxes, has staked out a sur- 
prising but clear position. “Everything 
is off the table except cuts, and noth- 
ing in the budget is off the table as far 
as cuts are concerned,” he told re- 
porters on April 29. (Flaherty wasn’t 
available to expand on his position, 
but his press spokesman, Peter Lucas, 
says, “The votes aren’t there. If there’s 
one thing Charlie can do, he can 
count votes in the House, and the 
votes aren’t there:”) 

Like virtually everything else about 
his speakership, that position leaves 
even the staunchest Flaherty allies 
confused, concerned, and more than 
a little angry. “You can quote me on 
this: the next governor is going to 
emerge in the budget debate over the 
next few months, and it’s going to be 
the person who says we need new 
taxes along with real change,” says 
Roseanne Bacon, president of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association. 
“If Charlie Flaherty doesn’t do it, then 
it’s going to be somebody on the out- 
side, and maybe that’s the somebody 
we'll be supporting in 1994.” 

*- * 

Weld and his people have com- 
plained about their too-brief honey- 
moon with the legislature, but they 
should talk —.Flaherty’s honeymoon 
lasted about a week. 

On the day of his installation as 
Speaker, Flaherty promised to “make 
this job fun again” by instilling pride 
in public service. His inaugural 
remarks were filled with progressive 
touches, including a promised focus 
on improving race relations and a 
vow to “build an atmosphere in 
which members are free to speak 





MICHAEL ROMANOS 


TALKING POLITICS 


| Speaker Flaherty: a liberal letdown 


their minds.” During his first week as 
Speaker, Flaherty laid off 12 of the 29 
employees in his office; “the best 
form of leadership is setting a good 
example,” said Flaherty aide Robert 
Gibbons. 

Flaherty took immediate steps to 
impose decorum on the House. He 
banned staff members from the 
chamber, and ordered aides to refrain 
from calling members by their first 
names during sessions. And on the 
first day of serious House business, 
he held the Democratic majority 
intact while rebuffing a series of 
Republican-sponsored rules reforms, 
including attempts to curtail the 
House session, ban late-night action, 
require public hearings on major tax 
bills, and make it easier for bills to be 
reported out of committees. Tighter 
etiquette and partisan coordination, 
said Flaherty, would “allow us to 
complete our work more efficiently.” 

Wrong. In a harbinger of future 
tension, many rank-and-file reps, par- 
ticularly newly elected members who 
ran on reform platforms, chafed at 
seeing their first votes of the session 
turned into a mandatory partisan pep 
rally. And while Flaherty was repeat- 
edly stressing the need for speed in 
resolving the yawning fiscal year 
1991 budget deficit (‘the longer we 
wait, the deeper the cuts have to be,” 
he said on January 30), Weld’s late- 
January savings plan quickly became 
bogged down in the House. Much of 
Weld’s package was referred to com- 
mittees for review, even though most 
of the items had been hardy perenni- 
als on Beacon Hill. At a February 19 
news conference, Flaherty com- 
plained publicly about technical 
problems with the Weld plan and the 
spotty flow of information from the 
executive branch, criticized the pro- 
posal for a lack of “fairness,” and then 
insisted he was being the model of 
cooperation. “I’m just here rowing — 
[Weld’s] steering,” he quipped, mak- 
ing a sarcastic reference to Weld’s 
description of “entrepreneurial gov- 
ernment.” 

The following week, Charlie rowed 
the boat right off a cliff. On Sunday, 
February 24, Flaherty met with pub- 
lic-employee-union officials incensed 
at Weld’s proposal for state-worker 
furloughs. (The furloughs were de- 
signed to save $90 million, and the 
idea, if not the precise details, had 
already been accepted by the House 
Ways and Means Committee.) The 
union officials, armed with reams of 
data and economic forecasts, argued 
for loaning the state money from their 
pension fund instead of forcing work- 

See POLITICS, page 8 
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ers to take no-pay vacations. After mulling 
it over, Flaherty acquiesced. “I got the 
impression that he really wanted to do 
something that would help bring the deficit 
down, but he didn’t want to hurt working 
people,” says Bacon, who was present at 
the meeting. “He didn’t change his mind 
because of political pressure.” 

That's not the way it played. After the 
House approved the borrowing plan in an 
early-morning vote split along partisan 
lines, Weld unleashed his harshest critique 
ever of Flaherty. “It appears the House 
Speaker blinked” in the face of union lob- 
bying, said Weld. Whatever Flaherty’s true 
motivations, the furlough flip-flop seemed 
to reinforce his negative public image as a 
backroom protector of the hackocracy in 
thrall to a few special interests. The talk- 
show crowd chewed over Flaherty’s 
“secret” meeting with the union officials 
with great relish. And Weld’s analysis — 
that the House, by rejecting the furlough 
plan and gutting other savings in his pack- 
age, intended to force another major tax 
hike — seemed to stick. 

Particularly disturbing to House insiders 
was the indecision and poor political judg- 
ment reflected in Flaherty’s handling of the 
issue, the first major deficit-reduction 
watershed of his speakership. Flaherty 
“changed his mind three or four times” 
before settling on the revised furlough pol- 
icy, reports one top Democratic committee 
chairman. The decision to confront Weld, 
especially in order to defend politically 
unpopular state workers, was an unexpect- 
ed departure from the original House lead- 
ership game plan — to wave through most 
of Weld’s early reforms in the expectation 
that the governor’s proposals would fail to 
solve the budget problems, thereby putting 
the Republicans on the defensive and 
opening the door for new taxes. “Charlie 
choked,” was one veteran Democrat’s 
blunt assessment. And the fallout left 
Flaherty, accused by Weld of trying to raise 
taxes, responding with the charge that 
Weld was attacking “state employees, the 
unions, and now us” — accusations that 
arguably helped boost Weld’s approval rat- 
ings still higher. 

Flaherty subsequently did little to 
improve his negative public image. At the 
end of February, he testified in favor of a 
“pump-priming” $4.5 billion transportation 
bond issue sought by construction unions. 
In early March, he criticized Weld’s pro- 
posed education reforms and told the 
Education Committee at a public hearing 
that he would soon offer his own plan for 
“radical and revolutionary restructuring” of 
state funding for education. Afterwards, he 
told reporters he’d be giving details to 
committee members before going public; 
we're still waiting. 

And the Messiah’s slippage turned pre- 
cipitous during the service-tax fiasco. In 
accordance with his early game plan to 
cooperate with Weld, Flaherty in January 
gaveled through a delay until March 6 of 
| implementation of parts of the controver- 
sial sales tax on services. Flaherty and 
Senate President William Bulger had 
agreed on another delay until July 1, a 
move that in theory would have forced 
Weld into the position of rejecting millions 
} in revenue at a time of draconian human- 
service cuts. But that never happened. 
Instead, the tax was allowed to take effect 
when the delay expired. 

The next day, amid public outcry and a 
full-court press for outright repeal by 
Weld, the Senate repealed the tax and 
kicked the hot potato over to the House. 
Instead of making French fries out of a tax 
his members never really liked, Flaherty 
managed to turn the spud into a live 
grenade. Some top Democrats urged him 
oF Ee simply to abandon the tax. And members 
Pi sal é who supported the tax saw a chance to 


"> save it. An amendment was offered ear- 


marking professional-service-tax receipts 
for local aid; it lost by an eight-vote mar- 
gin. (Incredibly, Flaherty was absent from 
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the House floor during the entire debate 
over the amendment. Where were you? 
demanded one enraged liberal when 
Flaherty returned. Jn my office, working 
hard to swing votes, replied Flaherty. No 
you weren't, replied the rep. All the mem- 
bers were here on the floor.) 

Flaherty’s ultimate move was an attempt 
to link repeal of the tax with a loosening of 
the Proposition 2% property-tax limit; the 
amendment, termed “too cute by half” by 
one committee chairman, failed. (A side- 
effect of the whole affair was bad blood 
between Flaherty, resentful that he was 
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forced to fall on his sword for a Senate- 
inspired tax, and Bulger, who has told 
friends he didn’t appreciate Flaherty’s 
opposing his pet school-choice plan.) 
More than half of the freshman Democratic 
reps voted to repeal the tax, a stunning 
perforation of Flaherty’s aura of control 
over his flock. 

Ironically, there’s evidence that even as 
Flaherty misjudged the mood of his mem- 
bership during the service-tax debacle, he 
has all along misjudged the rank and file’s 
willingness to consider taxes as part of a 
final budget solution. From day one, 
Flaherty has repeatedly insisted that most 
new reps were elected on an anti-tax plat- 
form, and that “the votes aren’t there for 
taxes.” But as the gravity of the fiscal situa- 
tion worsens and the reality of imminent 
cuts begins to sink in, there may well be 
something approaching consensus agree- 
ment with the view of Peter Larkin, a fresh- 
man Democrat from Pittsfield who ran as a 
reformer against an antitax Republican. 
“We're here to restructure state govern- 
ment, but we should also be looking at 
revenue-raising measures,” says Larkin. 
“You can’t balance this budget on cuts 
alone.” 

Part of the problem may be an unbridge- 
able gap between Flaherty’s and Larkin’s 
political generations. Larkin last fall 
returned a $1000 check sent to his cam- 
paign by Flaherty’s political-action commit- 
tee (with the telling, recently discarded 
acronym CODDLE); “I felt we didn’t need 
to accept any PAC money,” says Larkin. 

Worse, there’s a mounting body of evi- 
dence that Flaherty isn’t listening intently 
to those around him or thinking clearly 
about his own posture. At a mid-March 
meeting of 110 leaders of labor and 
human-service groups, a show of hands 
revealed none had yet met with Flaherty. A 
group of leaders of women’s organizations, 
disgruntled with what they see as Weld’s 
broken promises, sought meetings with 
Weld and Flaherty at about the same time. 
They saw Weld; Flaherty, at the last 
minute, sent a low-level aide out to meet 
with them. Access to the Speaker doesn’t 
seem to be a problem for friends of 
Flaherty, like labor lobbyist Michael Muse, 
or a few legislative cronies, such as State 
Administration Committee chairman Gus 
Serra and Transportation Committee chair- 
man Stephen Karol. Meanwhile, chairmen 
of some key committees who were 
appointed by Flaherty last January find that 
the Speaker doesn’t promptly return their 
phone calls and that they can’t get straight 
answers out of his office. “He’s positively 
subterranean,” says one frustrated chair- 
man. 

And Flaherty’s forays outside the bunker 
are increasingly suspect politically. In early 
April, Weld, reeling from the cabinet-salary 
fiasco, attempted to save face by demand- 
ing pay cuts for all state workers earning 
more than $60,000. Most members as- 
sumed Flaherty would shrug off Weld’s 
feeble counter-thrust and let the governor 
twist in the wind. Instead, Flaherty re- 
placed Weld’s bill with a pay cut for him- 
self and Bulger alone, and delivered an 
embarrassingly emotional, self-serving 
speech in which he challenged Weld to 
“take your pound of flesh.” It wasn’t the 
first time Flaherty has taken the floor, a 
move past Speakers traditionally reserved 
for moments of the utmost political impor- 
tance. And Flaherty’s increasingly disen- 
chanted membership was further dismiayed 
on April 18, when Weld press secretary 
Ray Howell, cheap-shotting the legislature 
with criticism of its absence during school- 
vacation week, drew an unprecedented re- 
sponse from the Speaker himself: Flaherty 
said he was tired of “smart-assed com- 
ments from press secretaries.” 

“The jury is still out on Charlie Flaherty 
and will remain out until the budget is 
resolved,” says Jim Braude, of the Tax 
Equity Alliance for Massachusetts. That’s 
only fair; progressives aren’t quite ready to 
believe that a man of considerable intellect 
and wit, thought for two decades to be 
their staunch ally, has abruptly melted 
down into inept, oblivious mush. And 
there’s every reason to suspect that the 
power of the speakership, weakened by 
rules reform and generational changes in 
political behavior, was overestimated both 
by Flaherty and by the liberals who count- 

ed on him to save their bacon. But such 
extenuating circumstances can’t obscure 
the unpleasant reality beginning to dawn 
on Flaherty’s progressive troops: namely, 
that the man they’ve been counting on to 
lead them through the ultimate budget bat- 
tle may be more William Westmoreland 
than Norman Schwarzkopf. And if that 
turns out to be the case, The Joke — cruel- 
ly — may be on them. Q 
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in Morocco in 1988 when she learned 
she had breast cancer. She returned to 
the United States for treatment but found 
that doctors were no better prepared to 
treat her condition than they were in the 
1960s. Despite an alarming growth in the number of 


women with breast cancer, research into the disease had 


In December 1990, when the advisory 
board of the National Cancer Institute 
(NCI) refused to fund a major study of diet 
and breast cancer (for the third time in as 
many years), Pred was one of many who 
voiced outrage at the decision. Among the 
others was Patricia Schroeder, the Demo- 
cratic congresswoman from Colorado. 

“We were livid,” said Schroeder. “We 
were sickened by the reasons they gave us 
— that you couldn’t teach women to keep 
records or change their diets.” Co-chair of 


Katharine Fong is a contributing editor 
at the San Francisco Weekly. 


As death 


lenore Pred was a Peace Corps worker 





the Congressional Caucus for Women’s 
Issues, Schroeder was incensed at the 
rejection of the 15-year, $107 million 
Women’s Health Trial Gander which the 
NCI would offer contracts to 12 clinics and 
two data centers nationwide to investigate 
the correlation between fat consumption 
and breast cancer in 24,000 women aged 
50 to 69), despite substantial evidence 
linking the amount of fat in a woman’s diet 
to her chances of contracting breast can- 
cer, and despite the increasing urgency to 
find the cause of and cure for the disease. 
Part of BCA’s response will be to 
demonstrate in a nationwide Mother’s Day 
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BREAST CANCER 


rate rises, research funding lags 








Fong 





CARL WESLEY 


not been one of the government’s or the medical com- 
munity’s top priorities. 

Pred decided to confront this lack of attention to one 
of the biggest killers stalking women today. She formed 
the San Francisco-based Breast Cancer Action (BCA) in 
1990, using the successful tactics of AIDS advocates as 
her role model. She learned to view breast cancer as not 


only a medical but also a political issue. 


march that will include, among other sister 
organizations, Boston’s Women’s Commu- 
nity Cancer Project. Local activists plan to 
congregate at noon at the fountain on the 
corner of Tremont and Park Streets, and 
then march past the State House to Gov- 
ernment Center for a rally. (For more infor- 
mation, call 354-9888.) 

The rise in breast-cancer rates over the 
past few decades has been rapid and inex- 
plicable. According to the American Can- 
cer Society, breast cancer is now second 
only to lung cancer as the biggest cancer 
killer of women. One out of nine women 
in the United States will contract breast 





cancer in her lifetime, compared with one 
in 11 in 1985 and one in 20 in 1965. A third 
of the women who contract the disease 
will die from it. This year alone, a total of 
175,000 American women will be stricken 
with breast cancer and 44,500 will die of it. 
The disease is not confined to the middle- 
aged or elderly: since 1977, cases have 
tripled for women ages 30 to 35 and 
quadrupled for ages 35 to 39. And despite 
new methods of treatment, death rates 
from the disease have not changed for the 
better over the last 50 years. 

“It’s a travesty,” said Susan Claymon, 
vice-president of BCA. “We have an epi- 
demic on our hands. Why isn’t this issue 
being addressed when so many women 
are dying?” 

Women’s health advocates denounced 
the NCI advisory board’s December deci- 
sion as “insensitive” and “outrageous.” 
Pred accused the 18 board members of 
“implicit discrimination — not just against 
gender or age but against race and low- 
income women.” 

Advocates charge that the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, mother agency of the NCI, 
reneged on its commitment made in 
September 1990 finally to launch the trial 
as part of its new focus on women’s 
health. But David Korn, chief of Stanford 
University’s Medical School and until sev- 
eral months ago chair of the NCI advisory 
board, defended the board’s action. “There 
was an array of concerns, controversies, 
legitimate questions,” said Korn. “There 
were too many holes in this study to make 
it a sound investment of this magnitude.” 

Proponents of the Women’s Health Trial 
admit that the study is expensive and com- 
plicated. The clinics would train some of 
the 24,000 women recruited to follow a 
low-fat diet while others would maintain 
their normal eating patterns. Researchers 
would track these women through the 
years, attempting to determine whether 
breast-cancer risk goes up with increasing 
fat consumption and also noting differ- 
ences regarding other types of cancer and 
heart disease. 

The dietary-fat/breast-cancer hypothesis 
is strongly supported by previous studies, 
international correlations (that show breast 
cancer rates to be higher in countries with 
diets higher in fat), and by animal and 
other data. “This trial is the only way that 
we can really prove the hypothesis,” said 
Robert Hiatt, epidemiologist at Kaiser Per- 
manente, in Oakland, California, and one 
of the investigators involved in the trial. 
“There were budgetary concerns, and 
other important considerations, but you 
need the huge numbers [of study subjects] 
and the time. I’m disappointed.” 

The Women’s Health Trial had been in 
development for more than eight years. It 
was rejected twice before for different rea- 
sons, and underwent modifications and 
revisions in order to satisfy the NCI adviso- 
ry board. Finally, the trial was approved by 
the NCI’s Division of Cancer Prevention 
and Control in October 1990 and seemed 
set to begin. But the advisory board, which 
normally does not review funds assigned 
to contract research, took the unusual step 
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of requesting that the proposal be brought 
before it. 

In rejecting the trial in December, the 
board questioned whether women — particu- 
larly ethnic and low-income women — could 
be trained to follow and adhere to a pre- 
scribed diet, whether they could recall and 
accurately report what they ate, and the 
ethics of allowing some women to consume a 
high amount of fat when existing federal 
guidelines support reduced fat intake. 

The board was also dubious about the 
trial’s “basic science assumptions,” said Korn. 
“For example, to this day there is no way to 
measure fat intake. The only thing you can do 
is rely on memory. By the time you would’ve 
reached the latter part of the study, you 
would have a rather elderly population — 
how accurate would their dietary memory be, 
where would they be? Would half of them be 
in nursing homes, with various kinds of senil- 
ity or forgetfulness?” 

Supporters of the trial maintain that the age 
group — women 50 to 69 years old — makes 
the most sense. “There is quite a bit of infor- 
mation to suggest post-menopausal women 
are the logical group for this trial,” said investi- 
gator Ross Prentice, of Seattle’s Fred Hutchin- 
son Cancer Research Center. “That’s where dis- 
ease rates are highest. That’s where there’s the 
most difference among countries. The fact that 
the board wanted to go into details such as the 
age range and other topics indicates that there 
are probably other issues under the surface.” 

Although an earlier pilot study of 2000 
women was successful, using blood choles- 
terol levels to assay fat intake, it included 
only a fraction of ethnic and low-income 
women. “The highest mortality rate from 
breast cancer is in the lower socioeconomic 
areas,” pointed out former board member 
Helene Brown, of the Jonsson Center at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. “It’s an 
absolute necessity when using federal funds 
to have a sampling of those with low literacy, 
women of all races and colors.” And in fact, 
though more than half of white women with 
breast cancer survive five years after being 
diagnosed, 70 percent of black women die 
within five years. 

“There’s not a shred of evidence that anyone 

knows how to get a black population down to 
20 percent fat, or whether it’s even possible,” 
added Korn. “It’s one thing to develop be- 
havioral changes in college-graduate, well-to- 
do white women and quite another to talk to a 
bunch of high-school dropout black women 
who worry whether they can get a bottle of 
milk on the table for their kids, let alone 
whether they're eating high-fat food.” 
. Korn was also concerned about data sug- 
gesting that total caloric intake, as opposed to 
the amount of dietary fat, could be the culprit 
(“The argument about fat versus calories has 
been raging in the experimental literature for 
decades”), and raised the larger issue of 
exactly when in a woman’s life she becomes 
susceptible to breast cancer. “It may be that 
whatever the impact is of diet and dietary fat 
may be imprinted way back in the teen years, 
or even early growth,” he said. 

But investigators counter that fat levels 
appear consistently in various data — for 
breast cancer, several other cancers, and 
heart disease — whereas nothing available 
suggests that calorie consumption plays an 
important role in those diseases; they also 
maintain that they would have been able to 
separate out the fat-versus-calories data 
through analytical methods. 

Critics think the advisory board missed the 
point of the trial. “The basic scientific issue 
here,” said principal investigator Maureen 
Henderson, also of the Hutchinson Cancer 
Research Center, “is that we're interested in 
finding out if there is a change, if reducing 
dietary fat has a biological effect. We had 
planned to recruit from all races and socioe- 
conomic levels. The board was not address- 
ing the basic question,” 

Indeed, a January 1991 investigators’ report 
noted that the advisory board consisted 
“mostly of persons with interests and exper- 
tise in areas other than cancer-prevention re- 
search. ...They stepped out of their role of 
(presidentially appointed] advisors to over- 
turn the decision of the NIH-appointed peer 
scientific reviewers.” 

The board voted instead for a three-year 
feasibility study, specifically calling for the in- 
volvement of ethnic and low-income women, 
but did not commit itself to a full-scale trial to 
follow the study. “We’ll have lost years and 
years of time and many more thousands of 
women will have died,” said an angry Susan 
Claymon. 

The Washington-based National Women’s 
Health Network, which represents women’s 
health organizations — many of them devot- 
ed to women of color — blasted the board's 
lack of support for a full-scale trial as “harm- 
ful to the health of all women, including 
women of color.” 

Women’s-health advocates have recently 


accused the NIH of focusing almost exclu- 
sively on men in their health studies. They 
point out that only 13 percent of the total 
1987 NIH budget was spent on women’s- 
health studies; and just $77 million was allot- 
ted for breast-cancer research in 1989, out of 
a $7.6 billion total budget. By comparison, 
though AIDS kills ‘about 24,000 each year, 
$1.6 billion was allotted to AIDS research, 
and $253 million is being spent on research- 
ing diabetes, which causes about the same 
number of deaths each year as breast cancer. 

“Up until now all the focus has been on 
treatment,” said Pred, whose organization 
works to lend a higher profile to the disease 
and to support medical studies and outreach 
programs. “Only five percent of the total 1990 
NCI budget was spent on prevention. Preven- 
tion is not the hot stuff.” 

Under pressure from groups such as BCA 
and from members of Congress, the NIH 
established an Office of Research on 
Women’s Health in mid 1990 and promised to 
devote more attention — and more funds — 
to women. NIH representatives met with the 
Congressional Caucus on Women’s Issues a 
short time later and, according to Patricia 
Schroeder, “promised” to undertake the 
Women’s Health Trial. 

Advocates viewed the NCI advisory board's 
rejection of the trial and reversal of its 
approval as a betrayal. “The lack of attention 
to the growing epidemic is unfair — in terms 
of what our society takes seriously,” said Cyn- 
thia Pearson, program director of the National 
Women’s Health Network. “In the 50s and 
’60s, when we realized that men were becom- 
ing disabled and dying at a relatively young 
age because of the high incidence of heart 
disease, we took it on as a national priority. 
We found out how to prevent it, how to treat 
it, and now the rate of heart disease in men is 
much lower. 

“Breast cancer should be treated exactly the 
same — it too has very significant morbidity, it 
happens prematurely, it’s a life-changing 
experience.” 

Cancer specialists have speculated that the 
increase in breast cancer might be due to the 
increase in the numbers of women seeking 
regular mammograms, which can detect the 
earliest reportable stages of the disease. They 
also point out that life expectancy for women 
has now reached 85 years, and that delayed 
childbearing and birth-control pills could also 
be contributing factors. 

But conclusive data that can back up any of 
these claims is glaringly absent, and advocates 
are becoming more vocal about the need for 
basic research into the disease’s causes and 
cures. “Between 1983 and 1989,” said Susan 
Claymon, “the NCI’s budget for breast cancer 
went from $47.7 million to $77 million. In 
approximately the same period, funds for col- 
orectal and lung cancer increased three times 
as much. And the AIDS budget went from 
$28.7 million to $2.3 billion.” 

“We're paying half [of the] taxes for this,” 
said Patricia Schroeder recently, addressing a 
group of women. “Why are we being so pas- 
sive? We might as well go to a vet.” 

NCI advisory board members agree that 
basic breast-cancer research is imperative but 
insist that their decision to turn down the 
Women’s Health Trial was based on over- 
whelming technical and ethical concerns — 
one of which was monetary. “If you’re going 
to spend $100 million to $200 million to try 
to do something to understand, prevent, and 
treat breast cancer,” asked Korn, “is it the 
right way to spend that kind of money, on 
open-ended, megamillion-buck studies?” 

“If I were to say where I would want our 
nation’s research dollars put,” said Helene 
Brown, “it would be in these genetic studies 
that tell us the difference between individual 
make-up in order to find out who are the 
high-risk women.” 

“They say it would cost $100 million,” she 
added, “but people come in and give you fig- 
ures that really aren’t based in reality — you 
can see that in all of government.” 

Schroeder, for one, challenges the board’s 
ethical worry —allowing some women in the 
trial to consume a higher amount of fat than 
others. “Did they ask if too much aspirin or 
coffee was dangerous before they did those 
studies — on men?” 

Although efforts to launch the Women’s 
Health Trial have been unsuccessful, advo- 
cates are moving for changes in the big pic- 
ture. The Congressional Caucus for Women’s 
Issues has just unveiled its Women’s Health 
Equity Act of 1991, an omnibus package of 22 
bills aimed at improving women’s health in 
the areas of research, services, and pre- 
vention. One of the issues the act addresses is 
increased funding for research on breast can- 
cer. 

With her role in planning in the nationwide 
Mother’s Day march, BCA’s Elenore Pred is 
also continuing to fight. 

Says Pred, “We're not going to let this issue 
die.” Q 
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Hayes: in the ’50s, the South End was considered a slum. 


he latest murder bore a quirky 
' South End signature. At about 3 
p.m. on April 12, according to 
police, a man alerted a South End cop that 
his red Porsche — not to mention the 
friend to whom he’d lent it two days earlier 
— was missing. A half-hour later police 
found the car, parked near the corner of 
Washington and East Berkeley Streets, and 
the friend — dead and stuffed in the trunk, 
a bullet in his head. 

Police aren’t sure exactly where the 24- 
year-old Hyde Park man was shot or why. 
But if it was in the South End/Lower Rox- 
bury area, it would mark the neighbor- 
hood’s eighth homicide since the start of 
1991. 

As the South End experiences its worst 
murder spree since the gangland slayings 
of the ’50s and ’60s (there were only five 
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A quiet crime wave 
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by Ric Kahn 


murders here all of last year), residents 
appear to be reacting with nonchalance. 
“Oh,” one community activist recently 
remarked, “eight murders? I didn’t know.” 
By and large, no one is jumping into mov- 
ing vans or demanding the National Guard 
— as have folks in other urban zones. 

But what looks to outsiders like lack of 
concern is in reality a citified realism tem- 
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pered by both an understanding that the 
murders are not of the random, caught-in- 
the-crossfire variety and the reluctance of 
the urban pioneers who live here to adopt 
a fear-and-loathing persona. Indeed, 
lawlessness in various guises has lived here 
so long, it is almost woven into the fabric 
of the neighborhood (as is its partner in 
crime, crime-fighting). For though the 
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South End is often hailed as Boston’s most 
diverse neighborhood, the down side is 
also true. From hookers to homicides, the 
area has the Hub’s most eclectic crime pro- 
file. 

* *+ * 

On April 24, the Cosmopolitan Neigh- 
borhood Association, one of a garden vari- 
ety of civic groups flourishing in the South 
End, held its monthly meeting in the sitting 
room of Northeastern University’s Tau 
Kappa Epsilon frat house, on Columbus 
Avenue. The agenda included revival of 
the group’s crime watch, dormant over the 
winter. The rev-up was not a reaction to 
the string of killings but a seasonal 
acknowledgment that spring is here and 
sure as the barbecue grills will be out, so 
will the felons. Already in March, police 

See SOUTH END, page 14 
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South End 


Continued from page 12 

say, aggravated assaults, burglaries, larce- 
nies, and car thefts were up over those 
reported in February. 

On tap for a presentation was the king 
of community vigilance, Chris Hayes, 
director of the Boston Police Department’s 
Neighborhood Crime Watch Program. A 
second-generation South Ender, Hayes 
introduced himself to a group that ranged 
from out-of-town frat boys to transplanted 
Southerners by noting that he was a neigh- 
borhood rarity: born and raised here. 

The South End has always been a neigh- 
borhood that opened its arms to newcom- 
ers. (Today, 40 percent of the community 
is from out of state.) After a brief fling 
beginning in 1850 as a genteel enclave 
patterned after Beacon Hill, the South End 
became Boston's favored stepping-off 
point for immigrants seeking nearby work 
and a bed in one of the neighborhood's 
many rooming houses. The Irish were fol- 
lowed by the Jews, Syrians, Greeks, Ital- 
ians, Chinese, Portuguese, West Indians, 
Southern blacks, and Puerto Ricans. By the 
turn of the century, according to the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority (BRA), 
the South End had become the largest 
lodging-house district in the United States, 
with 37,000 boarders crammed into room- 
ing houses that squatted along the cross 
streets between Tremont and Washington. 

Among the South End’s unwanted 
guests were those attracted to the neigh- 
borhood’s 41 saloons, 24 liquor stores, and 
11 pool halls. In 1898, South End social 
worker Robert Woods coined the term 
“the city wilderness” to describe this urban 
outpost. 

By the 1950s, the South End was known 
as a fringe neighborhood made up of 
largely the poor, the elderly, and lower- 
income minorities getting by in an area of 
increasing physical and moral decay. “In 
the 50s,” Hayes told the Cosmo meeting, 

the South End “was considered the biggest 
slum in the city of Boston.” 

Hayes and his wife, Clare, whose fore- 
bears came to the South End at the turn of 
the century, remember the bad old days of 
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the old Dover Street honky-tonk area. 
“The South End was the only place in the 
city where you could get a room, get some 
clothing, get a bite to eat, get laid, and get 


the '50s and '60s. The Mafia murders. The 
knife fights spilling out of the barrooms 
(there were 117 liquor licenses in the 
neighborhood in the mid ’60s). The “white 


hunters” (the name South Enders gave to drunk — for under $10,” says Sacco. 
the swarming johns) prowling Washington “Now, you couldn’t even get an appetizer 
Street for their prostitute prey. Police Offi- for $10.” 


Urban renewal in the ’60s and ’70s 
caused disruption and displacement, but it 
also cleaned out many of the vice dens, 
created new housing, and sent the South 
End on its way to becoming one of the 


cer John Sacco, the Area D community-ser- 
vice officer who’s worked the South End 
25 years, says that when he first came on 
the beat the South End probably led the 
city in homicides, largely flowing out of 


* Y ou have the most diverse mix 
of people, probably anywhere in the state 
— racially, culturally, economically — 
living in a very small area.’ 





Ritson: diverse neighborhood, diverse crime statistics 
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loveliest, and liveliest, districts in the city. 
Today people of every color — black, 
white, brown, yellow, red, lavender — can 
be found bustling to the rock/reggae/sal- 
sa/jazz beat of the South End. In 1985, 
according to the BRA, the South End was 
46 percent black, 34 percent white, 11 per- 
cent Asian, and 10 percent Hispanic. In the 
’60s, gay men and lesbians began moving 
there, seeking a place where they could be 
themselves. Today the neighborhood rep- 
resents the social center of gay-male life in 
the city. 

Yet the one-square-mile South End 
remains a crossroads for crime, from both 
indigenous ne’er-do-wells and underclass 
criminals from the nearby inner city, in a 
twisted sense mirroring the community’s 
own diversity. “You have the most diverse 
mix of people, probably anywhere in the 
state — racially, culturally, economically 
— living in a very small area,” says Sacco, 
who weekly chronicles the neighborhood 
crimes and misdemeanors in his fabulous- 
ly offbeat “Police Report” column in the 
South End News. 

Such variety can result in a stream of 
malfeasance. Hookers and hunters, who 
continue to reprise their historic trysts on 
Washington Street. Housebreaks. Hot 
wheels (Area D, which includes the South 
End, Back Bay, Fenway, and Allston/ 
Brighton, is the stolen-car capital of the 
Hub). Homicides. Drug dealing. Breaking 
and entering. Assault and battery. Rapes. 
Gay bashing. Sacco is now predicting that 
a new crime phenomenon may follow the 
growing number of college kids renting 
South End condos — either as perpetra- 
tors, raising money illegally selling liquor 
at keg parties, or as victims, becoming 
easy marks for savvy South End drug ped- 
dlers. 

The major wrongdoing tends to occur in 
waves. Last spring and summer there was 
a strain of vicious anti-gay assaults. Last fall 
there were a series of rapes. And now, the 
string of murders. 

As Chris Hayes sees it, the problem is 
not local but countrywide. “There were 
23,000 homicides last year in the country,” 
he says. “In almost everybody’s living 
room, people are experiencing that in liv- 
ing color.” 

While that kind of statement can often 
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sound too big-picture-ish, coming from a 
South Ender it smacks of reality. For no 
other community in Boston better reflects 
America’s mishmash than the South End. 
“It’s a double-edged sword,” says gay 
political activist Joe Ritson. “Yes, we have 
the most integrated neighborhood in the 
city, but we also have the most integrated 
crime statistics.” 

The neighborhood often seems to have 
a split personality: one minute culturally 
classy, the next torn apart by culture clash. 

The South End’s strong gay presence, 
for example, has set the backdrop for Rit- 
son to hold his partner’s hand while walk- 
ing down the street, a move he wouldn't 
dare pull in many other communities. Yet 
Ritson could find his face rearranged by 
some bigot offended by those “faggots.” 

Likewise, on paper the South End 
comes across as the city’s most economi- 
cally integrated neighborhood. Yet close 
up, this can shake out into some devastat- 
ing flush-pocket/empty-pocket juxtaposi- 
tions. Like the ritzy Union Park and the 
rundown Cathedral projects. And though 
gentrification helped push up the neigh- 
borhood’s median household income from 
$11,806 in 1979 to $22,200 in 1984, accord- 
ing to the BRA, one-third of all South End 
families in the mid ’80s were still living in 
poverty. 

“You’ve got the St. Cloud on Tremont 
not two blocks away from what looks like 
downtown Baghdad on Washington 
Street,” says Ritson. “How can you have 
those two ends of the spectrum so close to 
each other and not have trouble? You have 
the haves rubbing up against the have- 
nots, and the have-nots are getting pissed, 
justifiably so sometimes. You could call it a 
class warfare.” 

“Anybody who says that that doesn’t 
have anything to do with the crime here,” 
says Ritson, “has to pull their head out of 
their ass.” 

Even the murders, he says, are a result 
of the disparity, in an indirect way. “I don’t 
think that every murder happens here 
because somebody’s pissed that you have 
a job and he doesn’t,” says Ritson. “But 
most of the murders come out of different 
societal pressures: poverty, lack of oppor- 
tunity, racism. All of these things create a 
pervasive anger and an ‘I really don’t give 


a shit attitude.’ When that happens, any- 
thing is possible.” 

Yet despite the steady white noise of 
crime here, South Enders don’t perceive 
their neighborhood as a dangerous place 
to live. “The South End is just as safe as 
any other neighborhood,” is a familiar 
refrain. At the Cosmopolitan Neighbor- 
hood Association meeting, oné Tau Kappa 
Epsilon brother said the Northeastern frat 
scoped out Mission Hill and Roxbury but 
decided to settle in the South End a = 


Wh 


sense, they hark back more to the mob 
slayings of the '50s and ’60s than to, say, 
the recent murder in Roxbury of an 11- 
year-old who died from a bullet with 
someone else’s name on it. So people feel 
unconnected to the killings. 

The first South End murder of the year 
occurred at 3:15 a.m. on the second day of 
the year. Ricky Roberson, a 19-year-old 
from Brookline, was stabbed to death at 
the Cathedral projects. Julio Robles, a 23- 
year-old Cathedral resident, was arrested. 


Sacco: remembers when $10 went a long way in the South End 


ago for a practical reason. “We did not 
want to live in a high-crime area,” he said. 

The crime stats, however, beg to differ. 
Last year, according to police figures, the 
South End/Back Bay/Fenway’s 13,563 
part-one crimes (homicide, rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, and 
auto theft) claimed the second-highest 
total in the city, behind only 
Roxbury/Dorchester/Mattapan’s 23,718. 
(The South End’s part-one profile actually 
dipped from the year before, when there 
were 14,456 serious crime incidents.) 

Even the heavy number of homicides 
hasn't freaked people out. One reason is 
the nature of the crimes: police say many 
of the victims knew the perpetrators and 
violence was used to settle a beef. In that 
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On January 22, 28-year-old Phillip Suk 
Chiu, of Randolph, was found shot in the 
head, at 3 a.m., inside a Shawmut Avenue 
apartment. South Ender Herman Palmarin, 
34, was arrested. On February 9, 19-year- 
old Marcel Avery Andrews, of New York, 
took a bullet in the head and was found at 
5:04 a.m. at 798 Tremont Street. On March 
2, 42-year-old Ronald Mayo was found 
stabbed, at 4 p.m., in his West Dedham 
Street home. Two days later, 31-year-old 
Edilberto Ruiz, of 30 East Springfield 
Street, was found stabbed a few doors 
away at 11:35 p.m. Six days after that, 60- 
year-old Robert Polk, of 59 Worcester 
Street, was found in his home at 11:27 
a.m., dead of multiple gun shots. Nine 
days later, Richard Markiewicz was found 
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stabbed inside his 592 Tremont Street 
apartment at 10:38 a.m. And on April 12, 
24-year-old Jerome Bryant, of Hyde Park, 
was discovered inside the trunk of the red 
Porsche at the corner of Washington and 
East Berkeley Streets. 

Despite the seemingly hectic pace of 
South End crime, the residents’ outward 
calm also owes to the fact that things were 
far crazier 20, even 10, years ago. “The 
quality of life is better here now,” says 
Chris Hayes, a thought echoed by other 
long-time South End residents. 

And South Enders today are far more 
prepared to protect themselves. Hayes 
estimates there are about 25 crime watches 
in the South End, giving it more citizen sat- 
uration than any other neighborhood save, 
perhaps, Jamaica Plain. 

Block watches have more than a 20-year 
history here. Chris Hayes helped launch 
the first one, on his home block of West 
Canton, back when he was working as a 
milkman. Twenty-three years ago, at 3 
a.m., an intruder broke into his house. A 
fierce struggle ensued, Hayes screaming 
his lungs out while physically trying to 
keep the trespasser from advancing up the 
stairs. “At the point where I didn’t think I 
could go on any further,” he recalls, “an 
old man from across the street and an old 
man from downstairs and a young gay 
man came.” They’d heard his screams and 
come to his assistance. From that experi- 
ence, Hayes realized the potential of 
neighbor power. Taking a tactic from the 
old Beacon Hill anti-crime crews — the 
use of whistles as a cry for help — Hayes 
organized his still-active West Canton 
block watch. In six years’ working for the 
police department, Hayes has helped 
about 550 groups initiate crime watches 
citywide. Patrolling the sidewalk is but a 
small part of the Hayes philosophy, which 
is to re-create the community notions that 
TV took away: stoop sitting, window 
watching, down-home neighborliness. 

In the South End, the anti-crime mentali- 
ty, whether organized or individual, has 
firmly taken hold. When folks move into 
the neighborhood, it’s almost as if they 
receive an unwritten handbook on the dos 
and don'ts of urban living. “When I walk 
around this neighborhood,” says Ritson, 

See SOUTH END, page 16 
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Doherty: “T really don’t want to be afraid.” 





South End 


Continued from page 15 

“I’m cognizant of where I am and 
who’s around me and dark alleys and 
places where the lights are burned 
out.” When he recently returned to 
living in the South End with his part- 
ner, who’s from Attleboro, he cau- 
tioned him about wearing too much 
flashy jewelry while walking the 
streets. People here carry whistles in 
their pockets like others carry breath 
mints. They get to know which lights 
best illuminate a black backyard. (The 
Ellis Neighborhood Association has 
even written a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject: “Stop Crime: You Can Make the 
Difference!”) 

“People here tend to know their 
neighbors and rally rather than 
desert,” says one real-estate broker 
and long-time South End resident 
who reports declining sales and prop- 
erty values in the lower, Boston City 
Hospital (BCH) end of the neighbor- 
hood (a result of an overall backslid- 
ing in that sector) but no community- 
wide panic over crime. “It’s not just an 
area,” he says. “It’s a state of mind.” 

** * 

The radio crackles: “10-20. 10-20. 
Rutland Square and Tremont.” Gene 
Doherty calls in his position to his 
back-up, stationed at the Y on Hunt- 
ington Avenue. It’s 10:30 on April 24, 
and Doherty, Michael, and David, 
three gay men who've dubbed them- 
selves the South End Fruit Company, 
are Out patrolling their neighborhood. 
They make up one of four South End 
crime patrols trained by the Fenway- 
based organization StreetSAFE (Street 
Safety Alliance for Everyone). As ever, 
they are armed with whistles, a radio, 
a flashlight, notebook, confidence, 
and a-keen eye for danger in the dark. 
Their two-hour, twice-a-month route 
encompasses a huge chunk of the 
neighborhood: Mass Ave to East 
Berkeley, Shawmut to the Southwest 
Corridor Park. 

As they walk down Tremont, 
Michael reminds his roommate, 
Doherty, “We have to fill out those 
insurance forms.” Their apartment 
was broken into in March; the B&E 
boys had made off with $2000 worth 
of equipment: VCR, TV, CD player, 
and CDs. 

Now, just ahead, four Latinos are 
hanging by a bicycle in the middle of 
the sidewalk. “Bunch of queers,” one 
of them says as the Fruit Company 
passes by. The moment is chilling, for 
the utterance is issued not half a 
block from Tremont and Dartmouth, 
an intersection that is frozen in the 
minds of gay men and lesbians in the 
South End in almost the same way the 
corner of Humboldt and Homestead 
is remembered in Roxbury as the spot 
where Tiffany Moore was killed. Al- 
most a year ago, on May 6, 1990, Tre- 
mont and Dartmouth was the site of 
an anti-gay wilding spree that set off a 
long, hot summer of gay-bashing, a 
number of the incidents occurring at 
Tremont and Dartmouth, a pressure 
point where South End ethnic, sexual, 
and economic cultures cross. 

It was after the May 6 day of reck- 
oning, and his own mugging near 
Fenway Park, that Doherty decided to 
get training, take a personal-safety 
course, and form a neighborhood 








like many other South 
Enders, she’s had to use 
when, last summer, a girl 
stole her handbag while she 
was eating at Jae’s Café, on 
Columbus; the whistle 
caused the female felon to 
drop the purse in the face of 
a posse that had taken off 
after her. Hot-box artists have 
twice tried to rip off her 
Honda. And she’s seen the 
pros partnered up with their 
johns in the alley behind her 
home. She is concerned, 
angry about the violence, 
working with the cops to 
bust it. But she doesn’t want 
to lose control and break the 
relationship she has with the 
neighborhood. She knows 
there’s crime everywhere: 
one friend had a car stolen at 
the Waterfront, another was 
beaten up in Quincy. If she 
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patrol. He moved to the South End 
about two years ago from the South 
Shore. He wanted to be with the gay 
community. He could walk to his job 
downtown, managing computers for 
an insurance brokerage firm. Yet he 
didn’t want to cower when he heard 
the taunts as he walked the neighbor- 
hood. “Nice ass!” and “God, there are 
a lot of queers in this neighborhood.” 
Says Doherty, 26, “I really don’t want 
to be afraid.” He also wanted to join 
the battle to save his slice of urbania. 
“I’m committed to being part of mak- 
ing the neighborhood safe.” 

To the three on patrol this Wednes- 
day night in April, each spot seems to 
hold significance for a past or present 
crime. As they head past Sparrow 
Park, for example, Doherty notes that 
about a week ago, his friend Mitch 
was jumped and stabbed while walk- 
ing home with two arms full of gro- 
ceries. Then, up Wellington, near the 
Corridor, there’s a crime in progress: 
cops, a young couple in cuffs, and a 
car, motor still running, that’s hopped 
the curb. 

Eleven o’clock and the patrol calls 


rience, then she becomes just another 
suburban shut-in. That would beat 
back why she moved here 16 years 
ago from Brookline. To be close to the 
Back Bay and downtown, in a neigh- 
borhood with an open feeling, big 
boulevards, backyard patios, birds 
chirping in the morning. And a pas- 
tiche of people. 

Yet for all its ballyhooed reputation 
as a close-knit community, the South 
End really is a neighborhood of often- 
disparate blocks, associations, en- 
claves. “Fiefdoms,” the South End 
real-estate broker calls them. Another 
reason the murders may not hit home 
here is that many residents consider 
them to be the province of the 
BCH/Mass Ave side of the neighbor- 
hood, a place they have as much to 
do with as Roxbury or Dorchester. 

In the wake of the murders, the 
real-estate guy says, perhaps it’s high 
time the fiefdoms coalesced and held 
a conclave. And on the agenda, Joe 
Ritson says, should be a wider discus- 
sion than the latest in anti-crime gear. 
“People are changing their locks, 
putting timers on their lights, taking 


‘The South End has a lot to offer, 
and I’m.not about to move to the 
middle of a cornfield so Ill have that 
extra margin of safety.’ 





Nelson: “We have a lot of pride in our area.’ 


it a night. They return to home base, 
at the Y. Dropping off the equipment, 
and walking out the door, Doherty 
quips, “Now we walk home and hope 
we don’t get mugged.” In the South 
End, crime is never too far from one’s 
mind. 
* * * 

On one’s mind, but not sullying the 
soul. “We don’t want to live in fear, 
we have a lot of pride in our area,” 
says Carla Nelson, the fortysomething 
president of the Cosmopolitan Neigh- 
borhood Association, answering the 
question why South Enders aren’t a 
nervous wreck over the murders. 

Nelson evinces the state-of-the-art 
South End attitude: cognizant of 
crime, and prepared. If she walks 
alone at night, she moves in sneakers, 
upright, not slouched like a victim, 
hand clutching her whistle. Which, 


more of a defensive, siege mentality,” 
he says. “That’s okay. That protects 
your stereo and your computer and 
your Rolex. But it doesn’t do anything 
to address the societal problems of 
where the crime is coming from.” 

“It’s almost ass-backwards,” he 
says. “Instead of thinking globally and 
acting locally, we’re thinking locally 
and acting two or three doors down 
from us.” 

Like the others, Ritson figures that 
despite the hard crunch of crime, the 
benefits here far outweigh the down- 
ers. “The South End has a lot to offer,” 
he says, “and I’m not about to move 
to the middle of a cornfield so I'll 
have that extra margin of safety.” 
Rather than run away, in the true spir- 
it of the neighborhood he chooses to 
hunker down and savor the South 
End state of mind. QO 
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he spasm of page-one horror that 

gripped the city after last month’s 

killing of two Roxbury boys — 

Charles Copney, 11, and Korey 
Grant, 15 — wasn’t much different from all 
the other ones that had come before it. 
Another tragic threshold had been passed, 
as three juveniles were charged with mur- 
dering a kid who was apparently the 
youngest fatal-shooting victim in the city’s 
history. 

Except for one thing: we know who the 
suspects are. In the days following the 
shooting, much was made of the fact that 
the alleged shooter, Damien Bynoe, 15, 
and his two fellow Orchard Park 
Trailblazers, Tarahn Harris, 15, and Willie 
Dunn, 16, would face a “new, tougher 
juvenile law,” as a Globe headline put it. 
Part of that new toughness was telling the 
public who the accused juveniles were, 
the result of a law passed in December 
that opens to the public the so-called 
transfer hearings that determine whether 
kids accused of murder will be tried as 
adults. More important, the new law made 
those hearings easier for the prosecution, 
since the burden is now on the juvenile to 
prove he shouldn’t be treated like a 
grown-up. 

After all those other times when an 
anguished public called for a crackdown 
on kid criminals, there was finally some 
proof it was happening. Maybe once we 
start putting these kids away for life, the 
gut-level thinking went, we'll start slowing 
down the killing. Get tough, and maybe 
we'll get some results. 

But getting tough is litthe more than a 
quirky, overworked catchphrase. Though 
life could indeed be much tougher for 
Dunn, Bynoe, and Harris — particularly if 
they’re found guilty and end up doing life 
in prison rather than a few years in a juve- 
nile lock-up — the package of new juve- 
nile laws passed last December is more a 
concession to placate public outrage over 
young marauders than any kind of clean- 
up-the-streets crackdown. 

Born as a political compromise to stave 
off more-harsh tinkering with the juvenile 
system (as well as to patch some troubling 
loopholes in the law), no one expects the 
new standards to result in huge numbers 
of kids being shipped off to Cedar 
Junction. That’s no comfort to those kids 
who will be thrust into the adult system, of 
course. But even if every child-cum-killer 
went to prison, there is little, if any, evi- 
dence to suggest that would have any of 
the deterrent effect hard-core law-and- 
order buffs crow about. In fact, some 
observers suggest the only way the new 
laws will reduce crime at all is if they have 
the exact opposite effect of what its most 
ardent backers intend and end up putting 
more kids in DYS, albeit for longer periods 
of time — which could very well happen. 

But there is an ominous downside to the 
new rules, some say. With public policy 
guided by public outrage, there is fear that 
making it easier to try as adults kids 
charged with murder could be the first 
step toward a more regressive, punitive 
juvenile-justice system. As each new jolt 
into the reality of youth violence nudges 
the masses deeper into frustration, the idea 
of trading common-sense rehabilitation for 
feel-good retribution may begin to spread, 
encompassing an ever-broadening array of 
crimes. And that, most experts agree, 
would serve no one. 

s+ 

Last fall, it was the herd of young 
Dorchester thugs who allegedly gang- 
raped, murdered, and mutilated Kimberly 
Rae Harbour on Halloween night in 
Franklin Field that ignited yet another 
round of get-tough rhetoric. To be sure, it 
was a particularly heinous crime, arguably 
more vicious and sadistic than the shock- 
er-shootings that are splashed on page one 
every few months. 

But it’s always the extreme incidents 
that set the tenor of the debate. As has 
been the case so many times in the past, 
an immediate cry went up for the juvenile 
laws to be tightened, to make it easier for 
those under 17 — which included five of 
the eight arrested for the Harbour slaugh- 
ter — to be tried as adults. Usually, the 
result is a draconian bill that would, say, 
require any kid 14 or older accused of any 
violent crime to be tried as an adult (a sys- 
tem that’s been tried with abysmal results 
in other states). 

It was that recurring phenomenon that 
months earlier had prompted DYS to push 
its own bill on Beacon Hill, one officials 
hoped would address some legitimate 
flaws in the juvenile laws and, perhaps 


Boston Phoenix intern Debra Weissman 
contributed to this report. 






CRACKING DOWN 





New laws will do little 
to stem juvenile crime 


by Sean Flynn 





Sentencing law will placate public, but will not clean up streets. 


JOHN NORDELL 


You first say that I’m broke, 
then I have to say I can be fixed. 
We don’t put that kind of burden 
on criminal adult defendants, and 
I don’t think it’s fair in this case.” 


more important, neuter the more-severe 
proponents of the lock-’em-up mentality. 
Reeling from the Harbour case, legislators 
on December 5 okayed the package, 
which included provisions that open to the 
public transfer hearings for juveniles 
accused of murder; make it easier for DYS 
to hold offenders committed to the system 
past their 18th birthday; allow some juve- 
nile killers to be committed until they’re 
21; and extend DYS jurisdiction to the age 
of 19 for those who turn 18 before their 
cases are adjudicated. Though inviting the 
public into hearings has gotten some hiss- 
es, most of the law is widely seen as nec- 
essary improvements to the system. 

The change that’s been the flashpoint 
for debate, though, is the one that makes it 


easier to shift accused murderers from 
juvenile to adult court. Prior to December 
5, prosecutors could bump kids charged 
with certain crimes up to adult status by 
going through a two-part process, the first 
of which was a probable-cause hearing. 
Next, they had to prove through “clear and 
convincing evidence” that the juvenile was 
both a danger to the public and wasn’t 
amenable to rehabilitation in DYS. For 
most young offenders, that two-part sys- 
tem hasn't changed (although it is now 
mandatory for some offenses, most 
notably violent ones). But for kids accused 
of murder, the rules have shifted dramati- 
cally. Now, rather than prosecutors prov- 
ing the kid is dangerous and not likely to 
fare well in DYS, the court presumes both 
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— a switch in standards that may prove 
difficult to overcome, some charge. 
Moreover, the transfer decision will now 
be based on a much lower standard of 
proof: only a preponderance of the evi- 
dence, as opposed to clear and convinc- 
ing. “There’s no doubt in my mind that the 
defendant's going to have a tough row to 
hoe,” says Judge Francis G. Poitrast, who 
presides over Boston Juvenile Court. 

“I thought it was worth the compromise, 
having been here for 11 years and seeing 
what's been filed [on Beacon Hill] every 
year and what the reaction is to violent 
crime by juveniles,” says DYS 
Commissioner Edward Loughran, who 
insists the switch isn’t all that drastic. “It 
seemed to me the whole [DYS] system 
itself was being threatened in terms of its 
credibility. The perception — I’m saying 
the perception, not the reality — was that 
it was virtually impossible to transfer a 
juvenile to the adult system.” 

It wasn’t, of course, impossible, but it 
didn’t happen very often. In 1990, 11 juve- 
niles were transferred, about one-tenth of 
those prosecutors attempted to bump up. 
(ironically, the number of transfers plum- 
meted from, for example, 126 in 1975, in 
large part because DYS added more secure 
beds to its network, some observers and 
DYS officials say.) And though most advo- 
cates would argue that it should be diffi- 
cult to shift kids out of a system that’s 
designed to treat them rather than merely 
punish them, Loughran was essentially 
playing smart politics by trying to defuse 
long-standing gripes before they exploded 
into a more severe backlash. Despite its 
standing as a national model for progres- 
sive, cost-effective, and successful rehabili- 
tation of young criminals, DYS is still seen 
by much of the public as an easy out, a 
coddling system that, quite literally, lets 
kids get away with murder. 

“In a sense,” says Susan Guarino- 
Ghezzi, an assistant professor of criminal 
justice at Northeastern University and for- 
mer DYS researcher, “we're sacrificing 
these other [transferred] kids, but it may be 
a necessary sacrifice. We know victim’s- 
rights groups and law-and-order types are 
more vocal than they used to be.... 
{Given that] there has to be a punitive 
aspect to every reaction, and if the juvenile 
system can't provide it, it risks its credibili- 
ty. And then you risk people trying to 
change the entire system to fit one or two 
percent of these kids.” 

*_* * 

Knowing they may be saving others 
from a worse fate, though, isn’t likely to 
comfort those kids who end up on the sac- 
rificial altar. Nor is it soothing to some 
defense attorneys, particularly those who 
are trying to defend kids in the face of sud- 
denly altered rules. 

The criticism of the new standards 
comes from a variety of angles, not the 
least of which is that forcing kids to prove 
they should be treated as kids is grossly 
unfair, if not unconstitutional. 

“It’s analogous in some sense to saying 
that an adult defendant has the burden of 
proof to show that he’s not guilty,” says 
Geraldine Hines, who represents 16-year- 
old Willie Dunn. “And everybody knows 
that’s not the way the system works.” 

In short, Hines and others argue that the 
new standards have put them in a position 
of trying to establish two very abstract, ten- 
uous ideas. Worse yet, they go into it with 
one strike already against them. How easy 
will it be, for instance, to prove that a kid 
accused of murder isn’t dangerous? Under 
the new system, a kid who's still technical- 
ly considered innocent is, in essence, pre- 
sumed to be dangerous because he’s 
charged with killing someone. 

Proving the other prong — that a kid 
can be treated in DYS — will be equally 
difficult, lawyers say. Essentially, they will 
have to build a case that argues the defen- 
dant, allegedly a dangerous killer, is still 
pliable enough to be reformed by a few 
years of intensive therapy. Moreover, with 
the hearings open, all of this could be tak- 
ing place under the glare of the media 
spotlight. Considering the stakes — a pos- 
sible life sentence versus DYS confinement 
until age 21 — lawyers are understandably 
nervous. 

“You first say that I’m broke, then I have 
to say I can be fixed,” says Hines. “We 
don’t put that kind of burden on criminal 
adult defendants, «nd I don’t think it’s fair 
in this case.” 

“Given the dramatic consequences, 
given the incredible disparity of treatment, 
given that there is no middle ground,” says 
Jay Blitzman, a lawyer who's represented a 
number of juveniles accused of violent 
crimes, “you’ve got to have a mechanism 

See KIDS, page 18 
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Kids 
Continued from page 1Z 
or a system to look at each case ratio- 
nally, on its merits. And the best*way 
| to do that is to afford the accused due 
| process, maintain the presumption of 
innocence, and give the common- 
| wealth a chance to make its case.” 
Beyond that, there are still other, 
more-systemic worries embedded in 
the new standard. For instance, build- 
ing a case that a kid is treatable 
means hiring psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and behavioral specialists, and 











devoting hours of exhaustive re- 
search into the defendant’s back- 
ground. “First of all,” asks Poitrast, 
“who’s going to pay for all of that? I 
assume they’re going to walk in and 
ask the court for a lot of money. And 
I think this is going to cost a lot of 
money.” 

More to the point, Blitzman and 
others wonder, will some defendants 
— namely, poor kids — be at an 
unfair disadvantage? Though Blitz- 
man says judges are generally liberal 
with defense funding in murder 
cases, Jerome Miller, the former DYS 
commissioner who pioneered the 
current system of community-based 
rehabilitation and is now a Virginia- 
based corrections consultant, doesn’t 
hesitate on the answer. “You can be 
damn sure in Massachusetts the ones 
who will be tried as adults will be 
black,” he says. “That's the way it 
always has been and always will be. 
Okay, there’ll be some whites, but 
they'll be poor whites.” 

But for all the worries of defense 
attorneys, the other side gripes only 
that the law isn’t tougher. Francis 
O'Meara, chief of the homicide divi- 
sion in the Suffolk County district 
attorney’s office, argues that any mur- 
der case in which the suspect is 15 or 
older automatically should be trans- 
ferred to adult court. From there, 
defense lawyers can worry about get- 
ting it bounced down to the juvenile 
session. “There are enough safeguards 
already” built into the laws, he says, 
“to protect the maybe one out of 100” 
who doesn’t belong in adult court. 

O’Meara takes a hard line on juve- 
nile gun play, arguing that treating 
kids as adults in murder cases would 
be both righteous retribution and a 
deterrent to others. Kids today, he 
says, aren't the same ones the juve- 
nile laws were designed to protect. 
“We're not talking about a play- 
ground fight that gets out of control,” 
he says. “We're talking about people 
who go around to communities in 
our city, in our county, on a regular 
basis, armed with nine-millimeters 
and shooting people. 

“The 16-year-old who’s shooting 
someone is not thinking, ‘It’s okay, I 
can be rehabilitated in two years.’ 
He’s thinking, ‘How much of an 
inconvenience will it be if I shoot this 
person?’ ” ' 

Despite the legitimate worry from 
defense lawyers and the vengeful 
rhetoric of prosecutors, however, 
there’s a compelling case to be made 
that the shift in transfer standards 
won't have any noticeable effect on 
juvenile justice, at least not in its cur- 
rent incarnation. 

Certainly if it shakes out the way its 
most ardent proponents would like it 
to, it won't. Though Americans seem 
hell-bent on the notion that the more 
people we lock up the less crime we 
will suffer, the deterrence theory 
hasn’t proven to be much more than 
empty blustering. Consider, for 
instance, that the United States locks 
up more of its people — 426 per 
100,000, according to a recent study 
by the Sentencing Project, a Washing- 
ton, DC-based think-tank — than any 
other country in the world for which 
Statistics are available, yet still suffers 
one of the most atrocious levels of 
violent crime. South Africa, the next 
closest, jails 333 people per 100,000 
(and only 729 blacks per 100,000, 
compared to 3100 per 100,000 in this 
country). Most of the rest of the 
Western world jails people at rates of 
fewer than 100 per 100,000. We pay 
$16 billion a year in prison bills, and 
we're still getting mugged. 

There is also evidence that an 
unchecked urge to throw kids into 


the adult system can backfire. In New 
York state, for instance, only four 
percent of the juveniles tried under 
the Juvenile Offender (JO) statute, a 
1978 law that treats violent felonies as 
adiitt-crimes, served longer periods 
under lo¢k.and key than they would 


~. have under fttrejuvenile system, 


according to an oft-cited study. 
Moreover, a 1988 study of the deter- 
rent effects the JO law, written by 
Simon I>Singer and David McDowall 
in Law & Society Review, concluded 
“that the JO law has not been effec- 
tive in reducing juvenile crime.” And 
a study of 2818 transfers to adult 
court in Tennessee, Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, and Georgia from 1980 
through 1988 by Dean J. Champion, a 
professor of sociology at the 
University of Tennessee, found that 
only 11 percent served any time 
behind bars. 

Even O’Meara concedes adult 


Loughran: downplays law 
PHOTOS BY JOHN NORDELL 


courts wouldn’t be as harsh on kids, 


as the public is sometimes led to 
believe. A juvenile in adult court for 
first-degree murder, for instance, 
would most likely be pleaded down 
to second degree, or even man- 
slaughter, he maintains, primarily 
because prosecutors know a jury 
won't send a kid up the river forever. 
And even if the jury does, a judge — 
anywhere from the trial level on up 
— would surely bump it down, 
O’Meara argues. When they’re sitting 
at a defendant's table, kids apparently 
show their age a bit more clearly than 
they do when they’re on the streets. 

And overriding all of that, advo- 
cates say, is a more basic question: 
what’s the point of sending kids to 
prison, particularly when they even- 
tually are going to get out, most likely 
in worse shape than they were when 
they went in? If deterrence is elimi- 
nated, the only answer is vengeance 
— a legitimate visceral reaction but 
one that translates badly into public 
policy. “Even though it’s an awful 
tragedy, I don’t know if you mitigate 
someone’s tragedy by hanging some- 
one else. I don’t know if it helps to 
double the victims,” says Jerome 
Miller. “And the question I always 
have to ask when people say we 
should try more kids as adults is, 
‘What the hell did the adult system 
ever do for anybody?’ ” 

“The adult system,” answers Carol 
Lee Pepi, a former prison chaplain and 
the executive director of CORE, which 
works with court-involved kids and 
their families, “proves nothing, solves 
nothing, heals nothing. So if we’re 
looking for something to happen in the 
life of a child, that’s not the answer.” 

Nor, some say, is it particularly fair 
suddenly to hold kids who've grown 
up in the miasma of the inner city 
accountable to standards that society 
has never applied to them before. 
J.W. Carney Jr., who represents ac- 
cused trigger-kid Damien Bynoe, cor- 
rectly argues that his client grew up 
in a “war-torn” environment, sur- 
rounded by a level of violence in the 
Orchard Park project that “is unimag- 
inable outside of that community.” 

And now the state is talking about 
using him as an example, trying him 
as an adult to somehow deter others? 

“The message that’s been sent by 
society is not, ‘You'll be punished for 
shooting guns,’ ” Carney says. “The 
message that’s been sent is, ‘You’re 
going to live in a lousy housing pro- 
ject, you’re going to go to crappy 
schools, you’re going to get no job 
training, and when you get out, there’s 
not going to be any jobs.’ To sum it 
up, the message is, ‘We don’t give a 
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shit. Just don’t come into our areas.’” | 

Says Pepi: “We've absolutely lost | 
the ballgame. And now that we’ve 
lost it, we’re going to punish these 
kids for being the victims.’ 

There is, however, an alternative | 
scenario — that, because of other | 
recent changes in the law, more kids | 
may be retained in the juvenile sys- | 
tem than bumped up to adult court. | 
Specifically, the authority of judges to | 
commit a kid to DYS until he reaches | 
21, combined with DYS’s ability now | 
to more easily extend control over 
others past their 18th birthday, may 
make a juvenile lock-up more attrac- 
tive to judges. “And if anyone can fix 
these kids,” says Carney, “it’s DYS.” 
And judges, even with the shift in 
standards of proof, will still have 
wide discretion to make a decision to 
put them there. 

That’s not to say, though, that DYS 
wants all of them. Indeed, no one 
suggests that every kid should be 
retained in DYS. There are those 
who, frankly, are too far gone to ben- 
efit much from the programs and 
therapy the system can offer and 
may, in fact, have a negative impact 
on others who could. There are also 
juveniles who are “aging out” of the 
system — say, a kid who commits a 
murder two days shy of his 17th 
birthday (the age at which offenders 
afe considered adults in Massa- 
chusetts) who might be treatable but 
not in the limited time with which 
DYS has to work. Most, if not all, of 
those, however, could have been 
weeded out under the old system, 
some observers say. 

But at the same time, most advo- 
cates aren't too keen on sending those 
kids to adult prison, either. In an ideal 
world, Pepi and others say, there 
would be some sort of middle ground, 
a kind of lock-up limbo where those 
stuck between the juvenile and adult 
worlds could be held and treated. 
Lacking that, they'd at least prefer that, 
back here in the real world, the debate 
over juvenile crime would no longer 
be driven by late-coming questions of 
what to do with kids involved in sin- 
gle, sensational crimes. 

“What really bums me out,” says 
Martin Rosenthal, a former public 
defender who’s now managing attor- 
ney at Harvard Law School's Criminal 
Justice Institute, “is how irrelevant all 
this is to what’s going on in the streets. 
They're creating more and more scape- 
goats and not addressing the underly- 
ing problems. That’s the real bummer.” 

And yet it is because the debate is 
allowed — some would say is en- 
couraged — to continue on that level 

















Guarino-Ghezzi: sacrificing kids 


that some fear a dark downside could 
emerge to the new rules governing 
accused murderers. Simply put, it’s 
the slippery-slope argument, that as 
the juvenile-crime crisis continues, 
other offenses will gradually be 
added to the easier-to-transfer list. 
Loughran, in fact, says that was his 
reservation during debate on the law 
passed in December, that “this year 
it’s murder, next year it’s rape, and 
the year after that it’s armed robbery.” 

That might not ever happen. But 
people like Jerome Miller, adamant 
that the facts argue for less incarcera- 
tion, not more, figure it’s not worth 
chancing. “The other side, the people 
who build their careers on hate and 
banishment and cruelty, are insa- 
tiable,” he says. “I think you have to 
fight it at every level. And people 
who start talking about the need to 
assuage the public I don’t think 
understand the public. What the pub- 
lic needs is to be educated.” Q 
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a show that does all the FUTON OUTLET 
things television was born GAY 360 Mystic Avenue, Somerville, MA 776-9429 | 
to do but never does.” CARRS ronan trams cuvery Futon and Frame | i 


—BILLBOARD 


“A refreshing dose of 
television anarchy.” 


—THE DENVER POST 





Introducing Ensemble Il. 


A subwoofer-satellite speaker system by Henry Kloss 
that we believe outperforms the Bose AM-5 and SE-5 
systems, for $200 less than Bose’s new $599 price. 


We think our new Ensemble II is a better-built and better-sounding speaker 
+ than Bose’s AM-5/SE-5 systems, even though it sells for $200 less . 
an those systems when they're on sale! Unlike the Bose system, Ensemble 5 ey $ 

Il uses true two-way satellite speakers in solidly constructed MDF cabinets - 399 
not plastic cubes. These satellites, which reproduce most of the music we y — 
listen to, are virtually identical to those in our original Ensemble system* 
(which Audio magazine said “may be the best value in the 
world”). In fact, Ensemble II can sound virtually identical to 
Ensemble. Its subwoofer uses a dual-chamber design with 
twin woofers in a true acoustic suspension cavity. Each 
speaker cabinet has its own crossover networks for ease of 
wiring. And the system comes with 100' of speaker cable. But 
because we sell factory-direct, with no expensive middlemen, 
our introductory price is only $399! Audition Ensemble Il in 
your home at no risk for 30 days, listening to your music, with 
no salesman hovering nearby. You just can’t lose! 


Combine Ensemble Il with the Pioneer 
receiver and CD changer shown below for S re) 9 ) 


added savings. A great system at only... Complete Music System 


“Bizarre. Unusual. 
' Outrageous. The Best!” 


‘ —Viewer, Sacramento, California 






“It’s a chunk of freedom 
in the new age of 
paranoia.’ 


—Viewer, Waterloo, lowa 






Introductory 
Price... 











Sundays - 7pm 
WGBX/Channel 44 
















“ALBERT” 


Read Ted Drozdowski on Rock and R&B. 


#1-IN-300-PROFITS 






FREE CD player 
with our trans- 
portable system. 


Stereo Review said “Model Eleven is a 
true high-fidelity component system 
that can hold its own with others 
many times it price. It has no 
equal for its combination of per- 
_ formance, value and portability.” 
Order this transportable, ampli- 
fied subwoofer-satellite speaker system this week and get 
: a high performance Philips portableCD —__ 
4 player FREE! Features16-bit d-to-a con- 
Sea \ verter, 6-hour battery, $7: 49 4 
M : 2-year warranty. Reg. : 
Save on Pioneer CD changer. $310 order by 94/91, FREED Player 
Plays 6 CDs for 4-6 hours of music! Program the cuts yourself, or set . 
it on random play for a tour of your CDs. 20-bit d-to-a converter, 8X ng telephone. It's easy ms - 08 po 
oversampling, remote. Factory refurbished. Current get delivery anywhere in New gian , 
model. Full warranty. Originally $300. (PDM435) $1 79 617-332-5936 or 1-800-AKA-HIFI 24 hours a day. 
A new kind of audio company, with factory-direct Ss Sademark of Cosbriage SoundWorks Bons topsered 
savings. For our FREE catalog call 617-332-5936. PO 2 ig - 


CAMBRIDGE SOUNDWORKS FACTORY OUTLET 


154 California St, Newton, MA 02158 Mass. Pike-Exit 17to Galen St. to left on Watertown St. to right at fork to California St. (StaplesBldg.) 
Use Heartland lot Mon.-Sat. 9AM-6PM Sun. Noon-6PM Order by phone anytime...617-332-5936 / 1-800-252-4434 Fax: 617-332-9229 


PICTURE THIS. 


The Boston Phoenix Classifieds provide you with a complete listing of artist studios for rent. 
See the Music, Theater & Arts Section in this week's Phoenix Classifieds. 











Save on Pioneer receiver. 
This well-styled, 40-watt-per-channel receiver features a 5-band 
graphic equalizer, 5 inputs (including one for your VCR) 30 station 
pre-sets and memory scan. Factory refurbished. S1 29 



























Tele-Publishing Inc. is a national provider of 300 


and 800 interactive voice services. We special- 







Full warranty. Originally $219. (SX1700) 








ize in the development of SOO services for 
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media companies. We developed Personal 
Call® the nation’s most successful telephonic 
dating system, which is licensed to over 50 
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major market publications nationwide including 
the Boston Phoenix and the Phoenix's NewPa- 
per. Maximize your profits! 
Call us today. 


617-536-2340 
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TELE-PUBLISHING INC. 


A Phoenix Media/Communications Group Company 









STRENGTH IN NUMBERS 
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Quote 


Continued from page 3 
*s_ * * 

Globe columnist Alan Lupo was certainly 
entitled to his opinion when, in mid April, 
he called for pulling the plug (“Bah, 
humbug”) on Channel 2’s Ten O’Clock 
News. But that opinion may at least in part 
be informed by Lupo’s own experience at 
WGBH. For in his piece, Lupo revealed 
that the community-oriented The Reporters 
program that he was involved with in the 
early ‘70s was killed by station 
management, who noted that viewers 
might be growing weary of “the great 
unwashed.” If that show, which did a good 
deal of grassroots neighborhood reporting, 
got axed, the thinking might go, why 
should the News be singled out for 
salvation? After all, a decent proportion of 
News programming is also devoted to 
covering Boston's downtrodden. 

You'd think Lupo would remember 
what it’s like to be on the receiving end of 
a Globe broadside. Almost 20 years ago, 
when News anchor Chris Lydon was still a 
national political reporter at the New York 
Times, Lupo was the one in the role of 
beleaguered WGBH newsie when elegant 
and persnickety Globe columnist George 
Frazier sunk his talons into the eager 
journalists — including Dianne Duma- 
noski and Joe Day — who staffed The 
Reporters. In a condescending and brutally 
dismissive commentary (frankly, we just 
don’t get journalism this mean anymore), 
Frazier lacerated The Reporters and took a 
few shots at Lupo. “Only a dispensation 


sloppier than mine,” he wrote, “would put 
| up for a single moment with Alan Lupo, 


who acts as editor of ‘The Reporters.’ By 
what right, except Channel 2’s lack of 
style, is this man on television?” 

Frazier’s vitriol didn’t go unmatched. 
Globe staffer Victor McElheny wrote an 
angry rebuttal, and a young pol-in-training 











named Barney Frank responded with a 
superbly nasty letter to the editor 
lampooning Frazier’s pomposity. (“If the 
Duke of Marlborough ever runs against 
Henry VIII in Massachusetts, Frazier will 
be the best informed voter in town.”) This, 


of course, moved Frazier to strike back 
with a second column lamenting the 
disappearance of style and grace as 
evidenced by the continued existence of 
The Reporters. (in it, he also found a 
convenient opportunity to call Lupo a 
“pbumpkin.”) 

A generation later, it’s Lupo reprising 
Frazier’s off-with-their-heads routine. But 
the usual knock on Jen O’Clock News 
anchor Chris Lydon is that he’s an effete 
egghead, not a grubby Philistine. So odds 
are that if Frazier, a Lydon chum and 
quasi-mentor, were still around today, he’d 
be on Lupo’s case again. 

This ain’t exactly the equivalent of the 
“Hack Hotline,” but since WGBH is 
pleading poverty as an excuse to cancel 
the Ten O’Clock News, we thought we’d 
publish a few salaries courtesy of the 
station’s most recent filing with the 
attorney general’s Public Charities Office 
— covering the fiscal year from September 
1, 1989, to August 31, 1990. For that 
period, WGBH boss Henry Becton — the 
primary target of the save-the-News 
protesters — made $136,500 (or $2625 a 
week in denominations of hack-ese) and 
had a $6000 expense account. Pro- 
gramming manager Peter McGhee, sus- 
pected of being the driving force be- 
hind the News’s demise, pulled down 
$120,529. 

Meanwhile, those writing into WGBH to 
protest the cancellation of the News are 
getting their serve returned with a no- 
nonsense personalized response signed by 
station manager David Liroff asserting that 
the station must save money “by foregoing 
expensive, original news gathering” and 
sternly warning that “a contribution 

withheld affects all our programs, 
particularly our local service.” 

Doesn't look like management is ready 
to cave in on this one. 

*_* * 

One more worry for the suddenly Great 
Yellow Lady of American journalism in the 
wake of the New York Times’s decision to 
name the alleged Palm Beach rape victim 
as part of an equally controversial April 17 
profile by Fox Butterfield and Mary B.W. 
Tabor that included some of the more 
unsavory aspects of the woman’s past. 
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some decades 
are unforgettable 


The Boston Phoenix 25th 


Anniversary Year celebration 
continues in May with a series of 
public events examining how our 
lifestyles have evolved since the 
newspaper began in March of 
1966. In May, The Phoenix 
...sometimes seriously, sometimes 
for fun...explores "Twenty Five 
Years of Social Change." We are 
pleased to join with the ICA in one 


such event. 


Pe 
[tif 4 AAA 
Stephen M. Mindich 
Publisher and Chairman 
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Olson: a very unhappy ending 


Now the New York-based media-advocacy 
group FAIR (Fairness and Accuracy in 
Reporting) is on its case. This relentless — 
and very credible — defender of 
progressive press values sent Times 
executive editor Max Frankel an April 26 
letter raising what it calls “serious ethical 
questions . . . that have not been ade- 
quately addressed” either by the editors’ 
April 26 partial mea culpa insisting that the 
April 17 piece was not meant to challenge 
the woman’s account of the alleged 
rape or by staffer William Glaberson’s 
lengthy piece on the same day examining 
the journalistic ethics of the April 17 
profile. 

FAIR’s letter to Frankel asks the 
executive editor to answer the following 
questions, some of which were raised by 
other media accounts of the naming 
controversy: Did the Times’s story use any 
material provided by Kennedy family 
researchers or sources identified by 
Kennedy-connected types? Did the story’s 
authors have any kind of relationship with 
the Kennedys that should be disclosed? 
And since the profile ended with a 
description of books that could be seen 
through the bedroom window of the 
alleged victim’s daughter, did the the Times 
play peeping Tom and is it condoning 
trespass and invasion of privacy as 











acceptable behavior in this case? 

Thus far, no answer from Frankel. But 
given FAIR’s reputation for tenacity, we 
haven't heard the last of this. 

* * * 

Want to know why naming sexual- 
assault victims is a bad idea? Just ask 
Herald sports reporter Lisa Olson. True, 
Olson voluntarily went public with her 
story of sexual harassment in the Patriots’ 
locker room. But what happened 
subsequently was an unending nightmare. 
According to a story in the April 26 issue of 
the National, Olson became the subject of 
obscene chants while covering Bruins 
hockey games, received death threats, had 
her tires slashed, and was forced to wear 
hats while covering the Bruins in order to 
protect herself from spit showers from the 
fans. (Those bozos don’t deserve a Stanley 
Cup.) Now, in addition to filing a suit 
alleging professional and emotional 
damage against the team, team Officials, 
and several players, Olson has literally 
been forced into exile. Pending the 
paperwork, she will head to Australia to 
work for another Rupert Murdoch 
publication on what is officially being 
termed a leave of absence by her editor, 
Bob Sales. “There is a clear understanding 
that she returns at the end of her leave,” 
says Sales, explaining that she is expected 
to be gone for five or six months. But don’t 
bet the farm on her return. Presumably, 
even the Neanderthals who drove her out 
of Boston will be capable of remembering 
who she is if she comes back in the near 
future. Right now, this is a story with a 
very unhappy ending. 

** * 

I listened to the debut of the Marjorie 
“From the Left” Clapprood and Pat “From 
the Ice Age” Whitley morning-talk dream 
team on WHDH Radio last Wednesday 
morning and have only one salient 
observation. A good chunk of the 
“discussion” focused on the rights of 
immigrants, with Ebenezer Whitley 
arguing that the country can’t afford to 
subsidize any more huddled masses, and 
Clapprood maintaining that we have an 
obligation to help the tired and poor from 
foreign shores. Wonder how that rap sat 
with Clapprood’s old running mate John 
“Welfare Magnet” Silber? a 





some nights are unforgettable 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


ICA 


may 18, 1991 will be one of them! 


MAY 3, 1991 
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AFFORD TO STAY ON 
CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


OS" Friday, 


Saturday 
and Sunday 
The legendary St. Moritz on the Park offers the 
best views of Central Park and the best weekend location 
in New York...less than a cab ride from Broadway, 
Lincoln Center and the best shopping on 5th Avenue. 
With elegant rooms, a highly trained staff, superb 
European cuisine and a fabulous location, why 
stay anywhere else? 


EUROPE 


FLY NON-STOP 
TO LONDON? 


Enjoy round trip air from Boston, 
two nights accommodations plus a 
City Sightseeing Tour from only 


5499-*397 


ASK ABOUT LOWEST AIR FARES TO GREAT 
EUROPEAN CITIES INCLUDING PARIS, 
AMSTERDAM, ROME AND MORE! 


SHORT STAYS 


Go any day! 
Stay as long as you like! 
Two night vacations start from 


Toronto s219 “289 
Williamsburg ‘°249-379 
Ottawa $259 “319 
Washington, DC *299 3389 
New Orleans ‘339-439 
Las Vegas $339 -°429 


FREE TICKETING 


FREE Airline Reservations 
and Ticketing Service 


THOMAS COOK is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO EXTRA 
CHARGE when you pick up your tickets at 
THOMAS COOK! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . American, 
Continental, United, Pan Am, Delta, TWA, 
Northwest, USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air 
Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air 
India, Icelandair, Alitalia, El Al, Aer Lingus 
or even shuttle flights. 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT 
PICK UP YOUR TICKETS AT 
THOMAS COOK 


All rates are quoted per person, based on double occupancy except where noted. Inquire 
about singe, triple and quad occupancy rates. Children's rates for Orlando/Disney World are 
for ages 2-17 years sharing with two adults. Inquire about children's rates for other programs. 
Rates are subject to availability and change wthent notice, and vary with departure date, 
number of nights and hotel selected. Rates include round trip air transportation except where 
noted; round trip transfers or car rental in most destinations; hotd acc. for the number of 
nights selected; hotel taxes in most destinations. Thomas Cook Traved does not assume any 
responsibility for any errors or omissions in the contents of this ad. 


CALL US FOR AMERICA'S 
NATIONAL PARKS VACATIONS 




















BRUNCH 
SUNDAYS 































*Per night per standard or superior room; subject to availability. Parkview 
deluxe room $145, suites from $189. Tax not included; certain 
restrictions apply. Offer valid through September 15, 1991. 
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St. Monty 


50 Central Park South * New York, New York 10019 
(212) 755-5800 « (800) 221-4774 


























































Spring Garden™ 
Bouquet 















Your FTD® Florist has 
two gifts of love this Mother's Day. 
Mom gets beautiful flowers, and 



































39 John F. Kennedy St. kids who need help, get help. When you 

Harvard Square send any FTD bouquet, a contribution will 

363-2600 be made to your local participating 

hospital for children through a wonderful 

Open 7 Days A Week organization called Children’s Miracle 

Network. Give the gift of love. 

* Center Peace Call or visit your FTD Florist today. 
Boston . 


? 


___Childrens 
Miracle Network: 


442-8500 
Open Monday - Saturday 

















*Registered trademark of Children’s Miracle Network 
® ™ Trademarks of FTD. ©1991 FTD. 
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Boston Dedham 
Ue Back Bay Blossoms Hoffman's Flowers Dedham Flower Shoppe 
yy gor Neniry, Steet 250 Cambridge Strct ee 
; 617-523-1658 i at 
Hoffman's Flowers Belmont 
and Greenery Boston Flower Shoppe, Inc. Edgar's Flowers and 
480 Commonwealth Ave. 160 Federal Street Sebnont Flower Shop, Inc. 








617-536-6684 617-951-0020 19 Fleet Road 
617-484-0600 


Look For The Best New Reviews in This Month’s Issue 1-800-368-2368 1-800-875-7058 


of the Phoenix Literary Section (PLS) 






















See 


Wee Haine One Heck OFA Day. 


At The Trump Shuttle, we have the largest fleet of back-up planes in the shuttle business. Which 
means if our 8:00 flight fills up, you'll still get a seat on our 8:00 flight. So fly The Trump Shuttle to Boston or 
Washington. We'll make sure you get on the flight you want. No matter how many planes it takes. 


DD” THE TAUMP SHUTTLE 


For more information call your professional travel agent or 1-800-247-8786. For information on Trump Pak™ small package service, call 1-800-869-8472. © 1990 The Trump Sh" 
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HARVARD SQUARE 
MAYFAIR 


With the cruelest month behind 
us, we can all breath a collective 
sigh of relief — spring is finally 
here, in spirit as well as in name. 


In Harvard Square, the first week _ 
: of May also marks the beginning 
Pe of a season of festivals and general 
J, : gallivanting about. This Sunday, 
+ ; - May 5, the Square plays host to 
yy , the eighth annual Mayfair. 


Highlights include performances 


es T a 
:' well as lots of good stuff to buy 
and eat. The Mayfair runs from 


by Timothy Gower ° page 4 noon to 6 p.m. on Brattle and JFK 
Streets. Call 491-3434. 
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ILLUSTATIONS BY DAVID SIPRESS 
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The Games 
People Play 

When looking for a game to 
buy as a wedding gift, Caro! 
Monica, owner of The Games 
People Play, in Cambridge, says 
to keep one thing in mind above 
all else: “Games are very person- 
al gifts. It’s important to know the 
people you’re buying for well.” 

And if not? Stay conservative. 
Monica suggests the popular 
wood game Cathedral ($50), a 
classic chess set (ranging from 
$80 to $700 for one with hand- 
blown glass pieces), “or some- 
thing that will look good even 
if it isn’t being used.” 

But whether you’re seeking 
a game for your best friends or 
for a couple on the outer 
fringes of your life, The Games 
People Play offers a wide 
selection of the eclectic 
(Gravity Blocks for $23), the 
traditional (Deluxe Monopoly 
sets for $35, or $44 for Russian, 
Hebrew, French, Spanish, or 
Italian versions), the beautiful 
(Argeu puzzles from $26 to 
$140), and the tongue-in- 
cheek (upon asking for a good 
wedding gift, two clerks sug- 
gested Nerf Fencing and “Up 
the River,” a board game with a 
none-too-promising name). 

“Games,” says Monica, “can 
provide fun, entertainment, 
and thoughtfulness.” She adds 
they can also be “the source of 
a little competition between a 
couple. And competition, I 
think, can be healthy.” 

The Games People Play, 
located at 1105 Mass Ave, 
between Harvard and Central 
Squares, in Cambridge, is 
open Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m.; Thursday from 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m.; Friday from 10 a.m. to 
7 p.m.; and Saturday from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Call 492-0711. 

— Mark Leibovich 
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Light up their lives. 


Handmade lamps by Nina Gilbert 


MAY 3, 1991 


PERFECT WEDDING GIFTS 





KATHY CHAPMAN 


Nina Gilbert makes handmade paper and is an artist by vocation. And two and a half years ago, as artists are wont to do, she invited the 
public into her work/living space for'an open-studio weekend. Within no time, someone had homed in on the lamps Gilbert had made 


for herself and snatched them up. Thus was a business born. 


The lamps are made from Gilbert’s handmade paper, which incorporates abstract checkerboard patterns in soft or deep hues, and is 
formed over a glass globe. The long, WRIWy: stems are made of copper pipe — in both natural and greenish verdigris. The bases of the 


lamps are flat discs of painted:wood. 


The finished product is a lamp that’s both Steigaiit arid off-the-wall. The lamps create a warm glow, as the red portions of the handmade 
paper become fiery, golden ones shine like a setting sun, and green tones brighten to a soft hue. The light, trapped at the edges of the 


paper, forms a gleaming, delicately ruffled border. 


Lamp designs include a gooseneck standing lamp for $200 and a wall-mounted gooseneck for $175. A hanging lamp costs $85. Ceiling-fixture 
covers cost $50 to $65. Gilbert’s trademark twin torchiere floor lamps stand about six feet tall and cost $550 for the pair, or $275 for a single one. 
Nina Gilbert works from her studio, in the Brickbottom Artists Building, in Somerville. Call 666-4257. 


COMFORTERS 


The fluff that dreams are made of 

A good down comforter is a lot like a good marriage: it’s warm, 
it provides an excellent vehicle for snuggling, and it can last a life- 
time. Add to that the fact that down is extremely light and extraor- 
dinarily comfortable and you've got a perfect wedding gift. 

Though they’re available in a number of outlets (including 
an occasional mega-bargain at Filene’s Basement), one of the 
best places in town to find high-quality comforters is the 
Scandia Down Shop, on Newbury Street. According to owner 
Steve Gnospelious, the most popular downs he sells are the 
Ascentias, made of high-quality, white, “550 to 600 fillpower” 
(an industry measure) downs taken from larger, healthy, cold- 
weather geese (as opposed, as Gnospelious says, to “smaller and 
less-healthy geese”), and covered with long-staple Egyptian cot- 
ton. Ascentias cost $590 for the year-round weight and $645 for 
the winter weight (which has a higher concentration of down). 

The Scandia Down Shop also carries a varied line (about 40) 
of Duvet covers in solids, patterns, and damasks, ranging from 
$100 to $400. 

The Scandia Down Shop, located at 166 Newbury Street, is 
open Monday to Saturday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Call 536-7990. 

— Mark Leibovich 
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BOOKS CourD BE OPERATED BY REMOTE CONTROL... 
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— Gail Ross 





Elegance and economy 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 
FOR FLAMES 
Candles from Glass Dimensions 

A candle and candleholder in one, these beautifully crafted 
designs from Glass.Dimensions, a company based in Essex, 
would look good anywhere — from a swanky apartment to an 
old-fashioned farmhouse. 

Each Glass Dimensions product features a glass sculpture 
that holds a few ounces of liquid paraffin and a fiberglass 
wick. In some, the wicks rise up through two concave pieces 
of glass that are sealed together; in others, they're encased in 
three-sided rounded shapes; in still others, they hang sus- 
pended from within a glass hurricane shade. Whatever the 
shape, the candlelight reflecting off the glass makes for a won- 
derfully soft glow. 

These are economical designs, too. The fiberglass wick 
never needs replacing. And because liquid paraffin burns very 
slowly, you can light the wick and it will outlive your basic 
candle by virtually months — with no wax drippings, no odor, 
and no mess. Each piece comes equipped with a small supply 
of liquid paraffin, a funnel to pour it with, and instructions; 
prices range from about $14.50 for a small, four-inch sculpture 
to $75 for larger and more elaborate designs. 

Call Glass Dimensions at (508) 768-7984 to order a cata- 
logue. Or stop by The Candlewick, in Faneuil Hall, which 
carries a wide selection of Glass Dimensions products, plus 
clear and colored paraffin for refills, and a range of other 


candles, candleholders, Tiffany lamps, and collectibles. 
— Caroline Knapp 
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A gift with spritz 
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Wares from the Charles Street Woodshop 

Unless you were raised in Appalachia, you probably 
weren't rocked in anything like this. Hand-made of cherry or 
oak, these rockers have a primitive, rural funkiness that will 
remind you of that cottage in the mountains you're still years 
away from buying. Produced in small quantities by Amish car- 
penters in Ohio, each chair is signed, numbered, and dated, 
and sells for $295. You'll find them at the Charles Street 
Woodshop, but if you don’t love the betrothed couple that 
much, there are plenty of other wood products to chose from. 

One idea is to pick out an armful of mahogany kitchen 
utensils — maybe a ladle, a rolling pin, and a “spork,” a 
device designed for serving spaghetti (note: no rain-forest suf- 
fered for these goods; all mahogany at the Woodshop is 
grown on plantations). A simple engraved box with velvet lin- 
ing (many sizes, ranging from $7.50 to $69); made in India of 
shesham wood, is an unusual way to store anything from jew- 
elry to baseball cards. And if your friends are suburbanites, 
birch or cedar bird-houses and -feeders sell for $9.95. 

And don’t forget the Woodshop for anniversary shopping: 
tradition dictates that couples who hit the five-year mark 
receive gifts made of wood. 

The Charles Street Woodshop, located at 102 Charles Street, 
is open from noon to 7 p.m., Sunday through Friday, and 11 
a.m. to 7 p.m. on Saturday. Call 523-0797. 







Rural funkiness 
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Puttin’ on the spritz . 

We associate soda siphons with high living; think of Nick 
and Nora Charles, from the old Thin Man movies, jazzing up 
their liquor with a spritz from a handy squirt bottle. But 
seltzer, the bubbly product of the siphon, had to work hard to 
obtain its refined image. In the 19th century, pharmacies 
offered seltzer to their customers, believing that the efferves- 
cent water possessed medicinal value. ' 

Soda siphons eventually became standard equipment for the 
home bar, and, according to The Dictionary of American Food 
& Drink, Jews in New York used to call seltzer grepsvasser, or 
“belch water,” because it helps with digestion. But when car- 


bonated beverages became available by the bottle, the elegant . 


siphon’s mainstream popularity fizzled, and only the most tra- 
ditional drinkers insisted on fresh-squeezed sparkling water. 

Give your wedded friends a blast from the past: Crate & 
Barrel carries an enamel siphon that makes one liter of soda 
water. Keep it in the refrigerator, and they'll always have a 
chilled supply of the perfect summer mixer. Evén cheap wine 
can be classed up with a shot of fresh seltzer, a couple ice 
cubes, and a lemon wedge — an ideal light cocktail in the 
warm months. 

Soda siphons, available at all Crate & Barrel stores, are 
$37.95, and come in white only; a box of 10 carbon-dioxide 
cartridges is $4.50. 

— Timothy Gower 





KATHY CHAPMAN 
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Saddam tmunchk 


the Mother of All 
Circulation Wars 





by Dan Kennedy 



















y wife looked up. I was watching a tape 
MM: Space Bimbos from Planet X. “That 

woman,” she said, pointing the latest 
issue of Woman’s Day toward the TV screen. “You 
can see her ankle. That is unclean.” 

“Yeah, so she didn’t take a bath. Big deal,” I 
replied, belching and cracking open another beer. 

“And alcohol in the house!” 

“Well, it’s in my gut, and I’m in the house, so I 
guess there’s alcohol in the house. Ha, ha.” 

“Allah Akbbar.” 

It was then that what had» been subconsciously 
gnawing at me for weeks became clear: my wife 
was acting .. . well, funny. I mean, she didn’t 
always wear this black robe that covered up every- 
thing but her eyes. She used to wear a sweatshirt 
and jeans. This thing made her look like a lumpy 
sack of potatoes, but when I tried to tell her that, 
she said it was a chador and it was the only 
acceptable dress for a woman in the eyes of God. 

And suddenly I remembered something I'd read 
in Newsweek a couple of weeks ago when I was 
standing in line at the packie: Saddam Hussein is 
part-owner of Woman's Day. According to Jules 
Kroll, a private investigator hired by the Kuwaiti 
government, a company controlled by Saddam 
started buying stock in Hachette, a French publish- 
ing company, in 1981; by 1989 he’d acquired an 
8.4 percent interest. Hachette’s magazines include 
Car and Driver and Elle in addition to Woman's 
Day. Saddam made his purchases through 
Montana Management, which was set up in 1979 
by his half-brother, Barzan al-Takriti, the former 
head of Iraq’s security police. 

Cin an ironic twist, it turns out Barzan incorpo- 
rated Montana Management in Panama; George 
Bush eliminated Manuel: Noriega from the 
Panamanian ‘scene in 1989, and now he’s reduced 
Saddam’s dreams of Arab domination to rubble. 
Coincidence?) 

“Analysts doubt,” the Newsweek article said, “that 
Montana owned enough shares to exercise any 
editorial or corporate influence, so it could have 
been simply an investment.” Well, I wouldn’t be 
too sure. After my wife left the room, I picked up 
Woman’s Day — and let me tell you, I was 
shocked by what I found. 

On the cover was one of those big yellow smi- 
ley-faces that were popular back in the ’70s. It 
looked innocuous enough, but I decided to do a 
little research. I called Dr. Wahnathah Yuzhuel 
Sus’pekhts, head of the Department of Iraqi Stuff at 
Harvard’s School of Sort of Middle Eastern but 
Really Closer to South Asian Studies. He confirmed 
my worst fears. 

“The smiley-face was adopted by the Ba’ath 
Party as its symbol when it came to power in Iraq 
in the 1970s,” he said. “Saddam himself, who was 
then head of the Ministry of Pouring Sulfuric Acid 
on Civilians, said the smiley-face — or, as it’s 
known in Iraq, the Glorious Golden Mask of Arab 
Nationalism — personified the sort of mindless 
loyalty the Ba’athists hoped to promote among the 
people. Indeed, Iraqi soldiers carried smiley-face 
shields into battle during the Iran-Iraq War; many 
said they felt much safer knowing they were pro- 
tected by such a stalwart visage.” 












DAVID SIPRESS 


I opened the magazine and found more bad 
news: virtually every article was obviously some 
sort of coded message intended to warp Western 
minds and advance Saddam's aims. Articles about 
Mother’s Day (“Mother of All Battles” — get it? Get 
it?). Stories about energy conservation (after 
they've cut off our oil, no doubt). One article was 
titled “Is Your Water Fit To Drink?”, with the sub- 
head “There is clear evidence that invisible toxins 
could be invading your tap or well water.” Like an 
oil slick spreading from Kuwait City to downtown 
Danvers, I suppose. This was obviously aimed at 
inducing paranoia among Americans by getting 
them to worry about their drinking water when 
they should be helping George Bush build the 
New World Order by watching patriotic TV shows 
like Whitney Houston Salutes the Outbreak of 
Cholera in Baghdad, The News Media Thank 
General Schwarzkopf for Playing Them Like a 
Cheap Violin, and, on the Nashville Network, Ain't 
It Too Bad About Them Thar Kurds. 

What would be next? I shuddered as I imagined 
future fashion spreads in Elle: “Stringy, 
Unmanageable Hair? Never Show It in Public 
Again!” Or “The New Fall Look: Layers and Layers 
and Layers (and More Layers).” Nor would Car 
and Driver escape Saddam's influence: “Be the 
First in Your Neighborhood To Mount a Mobile 
Scud Missile Launcher on Your Hood.” Or “North 
Korea’s Hot New Imports: These Embargo-Busters 
Are Real Road Camels!” 

All I know is that Saddam has wrecked our mar- 
riage just as surely as he destroyed the wedded 
bliss of one of his cabinet ministers a few years 
back. You remember hearing about that one — he 
supposedly chopped the guy into pieces the size 
of M&Ms, stuffed them in a rubber bag, and sent 
the bag to the minister’s wife. That sort of thing 
can wreck any marriage. 

We had.to switch sides of the bed (mine turned 
out to be closer to Mecca). She told me that if I 
took any more quarters for the parking meter out 
of her purse, she’d cut off my right hand. And as 
for finding something on the tube we can both 
watch — let’s put it this way: we’re pretty much 
down to The McLaughlin Group (except when 
Eleanor Clift, “that painted woman,” is on) and 
nature shows (and even then I have to change the 
channel if, say, a couple of sea otters start hump- 
ing). 

Hey, I know about for better and for worse and 
all that, but I’ve had it up to-here. Saddam and his 
boot-licking magazine editors may have brain- 
washed my wife, but they’re not going to get me. 
One of these nights, after she’s stopped praying 
and has gone to bed, I’m going to turn her in. I just 
have to figure out whom to call. The FBI’s incom- 
petent and the CIA’s corrupt. If I call the State 
Department, Margaret Tutwiler will probably 
announce our address and phone number on CNN 
the next day. No, there’s only one place I can con- 
tact — the only organization big enough and pow- 
erful enough to handle a problem like mine. The 
folks who are really running the country — and, 
indeed, the world. 

I’m going to call the Republican National 
Committee. Q 
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T'S JUST PAST MIDNIGHT on a cold, 

damp night at MIT. Computer 

screens glow softly in windows 

around campus, students drift in 

and out of quiet buildings, and I’m 

gazing down on all of it, from 100 
feet above the ground. 

I am standing, you see, atop the dome 
above Building 7, the main entrance to the 
long, gray edifice that dominates lower 
Mass Ave in Cambridge. 

I had just pulled my first hack. 

This wasn’t a very original hack — hun- 
dreds of MIT students have preceded me 
to the lofty perch. Nor, in the world of 
hackdom, was it particularly hard. Getting 
up there was actually a snap, and, not 
counting a struggle (for me, at least) up 
the dome’s seven-foot base wall, my co- 
| hacker for the evening brought me to the 
top in under five minutes. Besides, past 
| hackers have pulled off far more elaborate 
exploits than mine: they’ve plastered an 
enormous smiley-face onto the radar 
dome atop the Green Building, 277 feet in 
the sky; they’ve dropped hundreds of 
Ping-Pong balls from a lobby ceiling by re- 
mote control; they’ve even lugged a life- 
size fiberglass cow, “borrowed” from the 
Hill Top Steak House, to the top of MIT’s 
other dome, just a rooftop away from 
where I stood. 

Nonetheless, I had hacked, briefly par- 
taking in a subcultural phenomenon that 
has been a part of the social history of MIT 
almost since the school was founded, 130 
years ago. 

For the general public, the term hacker 
has long been associated with get-a-lifers 
who are obsessively devoted to their 
computers, and, to a lesser extent, with 
tinkerers who explore telephone switch- 
ing systems by breaking phone-company 
codes as a hobby. While these sorts un- 
doubtedly exist and thrive at MIT, hack- 
ing has a much broader meaning there. 
Technically, hacks can range from basic 
explorations, like my venture to the top 
of the dome, to more visible exploits, like 
altering a street sign to read NERD XING 
| (in a classic display of self-parody, the 
hackers on that hack adorned the interna- 
tional symbol for the pedestrian with 
glasses, flood pants, and a computer 
| diskette in his right hand). 

But hacking also has special social sig- 
nificance at MIT, and it goes beyond your 
basic college high jinks, your amateur an- 

| tics like panty raids or cow tip- 
| ping. To a hacker, those 
; are nothing more than 
silly practical jokes, un- 
sophisticated ways for 



















unsophisticated students to blow off 
steam. Hacking, on the other hand, has a 
distinct flavor and a variety of distinct 
purposes. It raises the college prank to a 
higher power, elevates shenanigans to an 
art form. It replaces crassness with wit, 
and crudeness with technological ele- 
gance. And in.the process, hacking 
serves to distinguish MIT students from 
their rivals at other colleges, to bolster 
the collective self-esteem, to inject the 
standard MIT stereotype — geek, nerd — 
with a note of pride. 

In a nutshell, hacking is the MIT stu- 
dent’s way of announcing, in no uncertain 
terms, “Smarter than you are and proud of 
it.” 





ET ME DREDGE up an ex- 
L ample from my own col- 
lege days to illustrate the 
inferior nature of the standard, 
non-hack prank: one night dur- 
ing my junior year, I helped —— 
“penny” a fellow student into his 
dorm room by stuffing one-cent pieces in 
between the door and the jamb. This ploy, 
for mechanical reasons I don’t pretend to 
understand, makes it impossible to open 
the door from the inside. It’s an old col- 
lege prank, but we still thought ourselves 
pretty clever for pulling it off, especially 
when our beer-sopped prisoner tried to 
escape by bashing a hole in the door 
with a nine-iron. 
Knowing what I do now, I look 
back in shame not for putting a 
friend through a potentially 
traumatic experience, 













































































Hacking at the Harvard-Yale game: an MIT victory 





but for resorting to such an unoriginal and 
crude hand-me-down of a gimmick. While 
we willingly followed the instructions of 
the older brother of a co-conspirator, a true 
hacker would never settle for copying the 
tactics of a predecessor. Nor would he be 
satisfied with such vulgar technology. No, 
a hack must be inventive and shrewd, and 
the best ones require great strategic plan- 
ning. Consider, as a demonstration, a 1990 
stunt by a coalition of MIT hacking groups. 

With actor William Shatner slated to ap- 
pear for a talk on campus, someone decid- 
ed it was the perfect time to build a nine- 
foot model of the USS Enterprise, the star- 
ship Shatner commanded as Captain Kirk 
on Star Trek, and mount it in an appropri- 
ate place on campus. Work began two 
days before Shatner’s appearance; it 
took 40 people one full day to build 

the ship from two-by-fours, card- 

board, and insulation, and another 
day’s labor to paint it. On the night 
before Shatner'’s visit, the group 
snuck the ship into an unused class- 
room near the lobby in Building 7, the 
chosen site for the Enterprise to be hung. 
Advance scouts staked out the scene, and, 
at 1 a.m., when the janitors had moved on 
to other parts of the building, the team 
struck. Team members dropped ropes 
from a space inside the lobby’s dome, 
while others rushed the starship into the 
large foyer and hoisted it into place, taking 
care to secure it with extra lines. The 
whole process took less than 10 minutes; 
when they were done, the group repaired 
to the 24-hour coffee shop for celebratory 
Cokes and apple juice. (Rumor has it Shat- 
ner found the hack very impressive.) 

Some hacks have received national atten- 
tion, like in 1982, when a weather balloon, 
with “MIT” marked all over it, punched 
through the turf and inflated at Harvard Sta- 
dium after the first quarter of the Harvard- 
Yale game. Then there’s the infamous 

Smoot, the unit of length established in 
1958, when some fraternity pledges 
were told to mark off the distance 

across the Harvard Bridge using their 
fellow pledge, Oliver Smoot Jr., as a 
measuring stick. When the bridge 


The Great Dome hacked 
again: to alleviate crowding 
in dorms, hackers added this 


16 square foot pseudo-dorm, 
called “Room 10-1000.” 







































HACKING IT UP AT MIT 


by Timothy Gower 





was renovated in the late '80s, much fuss 
was made over how the Smoot markings 
would be preserved. They are still there, 
showing that the bridge is 364.4 Smoots, 
plus one ear, across. 

But these incidents represent a tiny 
fraction of MIT’s hacking history, 
which has been documented in The 
Journal of the Institute for Hacks, 
Tomfoolery & Pranks at 
MIT, published last year 

by the MIT Museum, 

and in an exhibit titled 

“Crazy After Calculus” 
at MIT’s Compton Gal- 
lery (which runs until 
September 13). The Jour- 
nal of the IHTFP (those initials are 
also a long-standing MIT joke — they 
stand for, among other things, “I hate 
’ this fucking place”) was written by Brian 
Leibowitz, MIT class of 1982 and unoffi- 
cial curator of hacks for the MIT Museum. 
In JHTFP, Leibowitz chronicles as much 
hacking history as he could verify with 
photos, newspaper articles, or first-person 
accounts. “But,” he’s quick to add, “for 
every picture, there are probably 10 or 20 
hacks that weren’t photographed or can- 
not, for whatever reason, be documented.” 

Perhaps the most notorious hack Lei- 
bowitz couldn’t verify is the story of the 
trolley car that was welded to its tracks. 
“I’ve heard literally hundreds of versions. 
They vary a lot. Most say it happened in 
front of MIT (the Mass Ave trolley line was 
removed in the ’50s) but others say it hap- 
pened on the Green Line,” says Leibowitz, 
who is now at work on his PhD. 

Documenting hacks meant wading 
through the accounts of those who 
claimed to know all about a particular 
prank, but who often ended up referring 
Leibowitz to another alum who they 
were sure witnessed it. In one case, he 
was passed from one alum to another 
eight times, until he literally reached a 
dead-end — the person he had been re- 
ferred to had passed away. Leibowitz 
speculates that if the trolley hack hap- 
pened at all, it probably took place 
sometime in the 1930s. 

But there are enough hacks Leibowitz 
could confirm to make for a long and var- 
ied history. There are many dome hacks 
— one of the best took place when a large 
pink nipple appeared on the Great Dome, 
along with a banner reading “MAMMA MAX- 
IMA SCIENTIAE” (THE GREAT BREAST OF 
KNOWLEDGE), in 1978. 

There are the hoaxes, like the 1989 ap- 
pearance on the Morton Downey Jr. Show 
by MIT student Christopher Coon, who 
fooled the chain-smoking talk-show host, 
as well as Dr. Joyce Brothers and a panel of 
children’s-rights activists, into believing he 
was a member of the North American Man- 
Boy Love Association. The videotape of 
Coon’s convincing performance, with a red- 
faced, spittle-spewing Downey screaming 
in his face, can be seen as part of the “Crazy 
After Calculus” exhibit. 

And there are the nu- 
merous assaults on the 
“red-brick school up the 
creek,” as Leibowitz de- 
scribes Harvard. Crimson 
football games are popular 
hacking grounds; so is the stat- 
ue of John Harvard. A prime example: a 
few years ago, hackers attached an MIT 
class ring to his finger. 

Given all the grief MIT hackers have 
caused its neighbor over the years, I asked 
Leibowitz if Harvard had ever struck back. 
“There have been some minor attempts to 
do things, but none of them any good. Ap- 
parently they (Harvard students] stole one 
of our flags from a courtyard a few years 
ago,” he says, shrugging with a give-me-a- 
break frown. To make matters worse, he 
adds, “in the process they may have 
caused some damage.” A key precept to 
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good hacking, Leibowitz and other hack- 
ers always point out, is that it be done 
safely and without destroying property. 
Leibowitz has observed a change in the 
nature of hacking. Today’s hackers aren't 
content with mere sight gags, he says, no 
matter how clever — making a statement 
has become part of the mission, as well. 
“You see hacks that are almost a commen- 
tary, which you didn’t use to get,” he 
notes. One example: the infamous “No 
Knife” hack as an example of a prank that 
parodied the world of modern art. One 
day in 1985, a new exhibit appeared at the 
List Galleries in the Wiesner Art and Media 
Building: poised on top of an overturned 
trash barrel was a cafeteria tray, with a 
plate, dessert plate, drinking glass, fork, 
and two spoons — but no knife. Accom- 
panying the exhibit was a placard, explain- 
ing, in turgid art-speak, that “(t]he sterile 
lateralism of the grouped utensils (sans 
knife), conveys a sense of eternal ennui, 
framed within the subtle ambience of dis- 
crete putrefaction.” Gallery management 


wasn’t amused; the exhibit was quickly re- 
moved. 















ACKERS ALWAYS HACK in teams, 
H and solitary hacking is strongly 
discouraged (in case you get 


stuck or have an accident). On my x 
night as a hacker, my crony was vet- 


eran hacker Jack Florey, whose exploits 
are part of hacker lore: Florey once hunga _ graffiti. Instead, the walls of the Tomb act 
tire swing from a 40-foot-high arch at the 


i 


Hacking exhibit curator Brian 


as an over-size guest book, where hackers 
Wiesner Arts and Media Building in 1986; who reach this depth sign their names to 
he spelled out “IHTFP” by lighting the ap- prove they did it. 
propriate rooms on one side of the Green Jack produced a penlight and showed 
Building in 1964; and, in 1960, he chained me where he had signed in a few years 
the door from a portable “Johnny-on-the- ago. Then we were off again, back into the 
Spot” to the statue of John Harvard. big machine room, where I was sure we 
Jack Florey’s history dates back over 30 = were about to get caught — every distant 
years — a neat trick, considering that my noise sounded like a maintenance man’s 
hacking partner, a shy junior electrical-en- 


jangling key-ring. Jack appeared complete- 
gineering/computer-science major from ly unconcerned, continuing on in a low- 
the Midwest, was actually only 20. Jack key, businesslike manner. We bypassed 

Florey, you see, is the fictitious character _ another locked gate, went through another 

who takes credit for hacks perpetrated by _hatch, down a ladder, like the ones you 

residents of the fifth floor of the East find in a manhole, and took a quick 
Dorm. Hacking is a clandestine activity ——- | crouching dash along a catwalk in a 
individuals never take credit fora hack,so sweaty steam tunnel. Suddenly we came to 
some hacking groups work under the another door, and we were outside again, 
name of imaginary students. Another is _ braced by the cool air of a small courtyard. 
James Tetazoo, said to be a resident of The night’s journey was an abbreviated 
third floor, East. My Jack, smallish, but fit, 
wearing a tan L.L. Bean parka, stuck to 
hacking tradition, and asked to remain 
anonymous. 

After enjoying the 360-degree view atop 
the dome, Jack and I edged off, feeling our 
way feet-first while sliding down the 
curved concrete on our rear ends. Then we 
crossed the roof to another hatch and 
ducked into another building. At this point, 
I abandoned any hope of keeping track of 

where we were going. An elevator took us 
to the basement, where we walked to the 
end of a hallway lined with labs and of- 
fices. Jack calmly passed through an open 
door and led me down a stairwell and into 
the building’s cavernous underworld, 

where we walked down a long alley sur- 

rounded by stacks of generators and heat- 
ing and air-conditioning ducts, the steady 





-. Geet day at the office 
; a MIT must be a bitch, but nothing showed up ses st it — his office 
‘1 Ae oF Ba says a liberal-arts program can't be | last fall - peared. Actually the door 
hissing and pounding of machinery drown- A hacked street sign: is nothing safe? just as overwhelming. Associate — had dis att by a free-standine 
ing out the sound of our footsteps. provost Samuel Jay Keyser, who had Ke Nee which slipped perfectly 
“Where are we going?” I asked. version of an unofficial tour many MIT _ currently occupies MIT’s chair for bulletin jeune around the doorway: 
Jack barely turned or broke stride to an- freshmen take during orientation. When humor (established in the ’30s by into the a alte 
swer: “The Tombs.” we were done, we slipped into a quiet cor- an alum who feared that the school | Behind = e are some others: h 
Jack and I were engaging in the other, ridor, down a few flights of stairs, and left had begun to take itself too serious- a? pa ear’s freshmen picnic, me 
less-discussed side of hacking, which in- through the library’s main reading room, ly), fine-tunes the difficulty/stress o A as Ata O 
volves not pranks but a form of structural still busy well past 1 a.m. explanation. “MIT doesn’t give the incoming z in the Great Court when 
spelunking. Leibowitz touches upon it in student much room to hide,” he photograP 
IHTFP, describing this variation of hacking 
as “exploring the normally inaccessible 


says. “It’s not that studying history or 
O WHY WOULD anyone do this? Why _literature is easier. It’s just that with 
places on campus.” But because there’s S history and literature, it’s not clear 
derbelly of your school? Why adorn a that there’s a single answer to any 
given question. At MIT, there is one 
in essence, do hackers hack? answer. It is a function of humor to 
hackers snoop around the subterranean Brian Leibowitz, who claims only to be distance yourself from difficult 
levels and machine rooms of MIT’s build- _a historian of the phenomenon, but who things.” 
MIT Museum director Warren Seamans There’s also a simpler explanation, 
probe. Jack says he finds new spots all the and Jack eventually provided it: 
“There’s a lot of engineering that goes 
theory: hackers hack because the stuff is _ into a hack, especially if it’s 
Some destinations, like the Tombs, be- cal thing.” 
mental is the unofficial hacker oath, a bit Precisely. Harvard has its Lampoon, 
some hackers use the name “Tombs” to which parodies the Harvard Crimson 
and other publications (and whose 
17th-century French philosophers aren’t members were accused of a different 
described where Jack had taken me to Lei- _ safe from the hacker’s reach). form of hacking by former Cambridge 
bowitz, though, I was assured that I had But there seems to be more to it. Hack- mayor Alfred Vellucci this past winter; 
ers command an unavoidable and almost someone, it seems, chopped up the tree 
We eventually came upon a locked __ insidious omnipresence at MIT. They seem _ Vellucci had planted in front of the Lam- 
mesh gate. I promised not to reveal certain _to be able to go wherever they want, re- _poon’s office in order to hide the 
gardless of obstacle. A team of hackers _strange-looking building. The 
the gate was not a problem. After squeez- Lampoon pleads ignorance). 
And other campuses report 
sporadic incidents of basic 
pranking. But for a student to 
on the walls? No — they merely left be- _—_ design a radio control allowing 
scrawled everywhere — only it’s not mere him to open and close a 


little photographic documentation of this 
harmless trespassing, it’s less easily chron- 
icled. Usually in groups of three or four, 


spend hours sneaking through the un- 


dome with nipples or Hill Top cows? Why, 


ings, looking for nooks and crannies to 


calls a “hacker extraordinaire” in his fore- 
time, and every time MIT puts up another word to JHTFP, offers the Mount Everest 
building, fertile hacking ground is laid. 
there, just begging for it. Even more funda- 
come part of hacking tradition, though 


of bastard Descartes: “hackito, ergo sum,” 
specify various secret spots, identifying or, roughly, “I hack, therefore I am” (even 
them by number, like “Tomb 1.” (When I 


visited the original Tomb.) 


hacker secrets; let’s just say getting past 


once entered the MIT campus-police 
ing between a slender crack where two _ chief's office on HaHoween night, some- 
walls don’t quite form a corner, we en- _ how bypassing the on-duty sergeant. Did 
tered a dark, open space, a closed-off, they overturn furniture and scrawl graffiti 
dusty cavity with what looks like graffiti 


hind a bottle of champagne, a box of 












Leibowitz upon the cow once “borrowed” from the Hill Top Steak House 


banner reading “ABANDON ALL 

HOPE YE WHO ENTER HERE,” a 
phrase taken from the inscrip- 
tion on the gates of Hell in 
Dante’s Inferno. And one of 
Leibowitz’s favorite hacks is 
one of the simplest he docu- 
ments in his book: an elevator- 
button panel with “up” replaced 
with “heaven,” and “down” re- 
placed with “MIT.” 


MIT — and not Harvard or BU or 
BC — has become the home of 
the hacker. Sure, getting through 
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chocolates, and a greeting card as proof 
that they had been there. 

The message was simple: we came here 
because we can. Hacking is a kind of 
power, one which must be very comfort- 
ing to a body of students who are so regu- 
larly stereotyped as geeks and nerds. 

Jack’s explanation was far simpler. 


“Hacking is my way of relieving stress,” he 
said, “and besides, you 


get to poke fun at the (7 
institution after all the 
torture they put us 
through.” Indeed, MIT-as- 
hell has been a persistent 
theme in the history of 
hacking. In JHTFP, a 1936 
photo shows a group of stu- 
dents lifting a car up to the 
roof of a five-story building; 
imprinted on the auto’s roof 
are the words “TECH IS HELL.” 
From 1975, there’s a shot of 
the Great Dome, bearing a 
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crowds are larger and more enthusiastic 
than ever. And the last time he staged 
“Hack Talk,” in April, he realized about 
half-way through the show that the audi- 
ence had started laughing at his every ut- 
terance. It took him a moment, but he 
quickly determined that his sound system 


pitched whine. 


ity that his amplifier was on the blink, 
nor was he the least bit angry. A good 
hacker will always appreciate a hack 
well-done. 
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movable chalkboard from his seat (1981), 
or for a group of hackers to figure out a 
way to turn the Great Dome into an enor- 
mous replica of the Great Pumpkin (1962), 
takes a special brand of inspiration and 
know-how that will be found only among 
students who have the patience to seek 
complex, yet practical, solutions for get- 
ting their ya-yas out. 

After a lull in the late '80s, it looks like 
hacking is stronger than ever. “The attitude 
On campus was much more conservative 
then, and hacking declined as well,” Lei- 
bowitz recalls. “The student body as a 


whole. . . was more career-oriented. But I 


think hacking is on an upswing.” 

He should know. Leibowitz occasionally 
gives a slide show/lecture titled “Hack 
Talk,” in which he discusses the history of 
the phenomenon at MIT, and he says the 


ad begun turning his voice into a high- 


He never even considered the possibil- 
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PAUL CORIO 


Why America is picking on boys 


aybe the Gulf War inflamed 

everybody’s gender itch. It 

was during that time that a 

good number of my friends 

and colleagues suddenly 
began, quite unexpectedly, spewing anti- 
male propaganda. One, a housewife I 
know who writes fiction in the evenings 
after her four children have gone to bed, 
angrily dusted off the old feminist bro- 
mide that she wielded in her Vietnam 
protesting days. “This isn’t a war about oil 
— it’s a war about testosterone,” she 
seethed. Days later, a male friend in his 
early 40s — a bit of a philosopher — 
admitted he believed, all things consid- 
ered, that women in our culture were 
superior to men. 

Then I began to read Jron John, by 
Robert Bly, the poet who’s become the 
most visible spokesman of the burgeoning 
men’s movement. “Oh goody,” responded 
two very smart women friends of mine, on 
separate occasions. “I hope you crucify 
him good.” 

Insidiously, male-bashing seems to have 
found its way onto the list of enlightened 
endeavors — right alongside recycling and 
writing Amnesty International letters for 
prisoners of conscience. Pundits of both 
sexes seem to feel free to disparage men in 
ways they'd never dare to use against the 


Kathryn Robinson is a staff writer for the 
| Seattle Weekly. 


by Kathryn Robinson 


other sex. Scorning men, after all, is a way 
to effect the elevation of women — how- 
ever backhanded the approach. Curiously, 
it often seems to be regarded as one way 
of affirming the sanctity of feminism. 

But it seems to me that what it actually 
reveals is the failure of feminism to have 
equalized much of anything. Men are the 
politically correct targets because men still 
represent the power establishment; 
women are not because women are still 
cast as victims. If that weren’t the case — if 
equality had been achieved — then bash- 
ing would be replaced by lively intellectu- 
al argument, and both sides would engage 
in it freely. 

Instead, since the feminist revolution of 
the ‘60s, the bashing has been conspicu- 
ously one-sided. This seems to have left a 
rather deep dent in the masculine psyche. 
A few years ago, as part of a personal 
experiment, I began informally polling any 
man or woman who would listen about 
what, if anything, they believed to be the 
inherent positive qualities of each gender. 
Where they bought the premise — that 
there were any inborn gender-specific 
qualities — they tended to agree on the 
women’s stuff, using words such as empa- 
thy, nurturing, creativity, gentleness, and 
sensitivity. That was the easy part. 

Then their attention turned to the mas- 
culine attributes. “You say they have to be 
positive things?” one woman asked, after a 
longish pause. “Well,” she replied after a 


while, “my husband’s very sensitive.” 

No, no, no, I pressed — sensitivity had 
been listed as a traditionally feminine qual- 
ity. I was looking for masculine strengths 
equal and/or opposite to feminine 
strengths. Qualities men had adopted from 
the feminine model — though noble — 
didn’t count. 

As people considered the question, 
their answers generally fell into one of 
two distinct categories. First was a hap- 
less “I give up” response, usually from 
men, who clearly had no idea what con- 
stituted the Masculine Good. Most of 
these folks ended up shamefacedly 
descending to a list of men’s inborn 
depravities — a litany they had clearly 
heard before. “Yeah — I’m a destructive, 
messy, power-hungry, aggressive, 
oppressive bastard,” answered one well- 
educated lawyer in his late 20s. “That’s 
what my girlfriend tells me.” 

When positive masculine qualities 
were hit upon — and there were pre- 
cious few — their proponents revealed 
them sheepishly, often looking down at 
their feet. These qualities tended to be 
the very ones that feminists have been 
taught to loathe. “Men are good protec- 
tors,” said one fortysomething woman, 
bravely. “I know that’s hopelessly old- 
fashioned, but it’s really what I love 
about men.” Men are better than women 
at taking action, offered a social-services 
professional in her late 20s. “What I like 
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in a man,” admitted an arts professional 
in her late 30s, “is when he makes me 
feel taken care of.” (She was really in- 
specting her shoes.) 

In short, what this informal field work 
seemed to suggest was this: feminism has 
defined maleness as a bilious blend of the 
inherently negative and the politically 
incorrect. Over the last three decades, lib- 
erated women have beaten their men 
assiduously about the head with the dic- 
tums of their new enlightenment: to be 
decent human beings, men must throw off 
the inherent barbarism of their gender and 
become gentle, sensitive, and sympathetic. 
From this they've learned that the qualities 
specific to their own gender were things 
such as aggression and destruction and 
power — things responsible for the 
oppression of women for thousands of 
years. In the name of atoning for the sins 
of their precursors, they’ve been taught 
that they should hate themselves. 

I find this — and for this I know I'll be 
drummed out of the feminist corps — 
unutterably sad. This is not to say that fem- 
inism hasn’t achieved astonishing new 
freedoms for women Cit has, God bless it), 
or that women haven't been oppressed 
and victimized since the first caveman 
belched and demanded his eggs over easy 
(we have, God damn it). But the notion 
that feminism has unwittingly nurtured 
along the way — that men are bad and 
women are good — has managed to turn 
the tables in a thoroughly ignominious 
manner. Our oppression seems to have 
become womankind’s most noble quality, 
justifying all kinds of below-the-belt kick- 
boxing. Feminists haven’t taken the high 
road — we've ended up doing the same 
thing to men that we’d complained of men 
having done to us. We’ve pronounced 
them less than human. 

One might view all this as one more 
case of whiny genital-gazing if it weren't 
overflowing into graver territory. In nine 
states, a “battered-women’s defense” is 
being considered, which would allow tes- 
timony about “battered-women’s syn- 
drome” — an abused woman's loss of 
self-esteem and growing sense that vio- 
lence against the man is the only way out 
— to be introduced as evidence in the 
cases of women who are charged with 
killing their abusers. The recent hoopla 
over date rape has suddenly defined all 
sexually ambiguous situations between 
men and women as. male assault. Even a 
man’s eyes have recently been deemed a 
weapon. The issue du jour on at least one 
Midwestern college campus is the “mas- 
culine gaze,” that penetrating or expec- 
tant or patronizing or just downright 
mean way that male professors, female 
students say, have of looking at female 
students. 

At the risk of seeming unaware of the 
real injustices done, every day, in every 
one of the aforementioned realms, it 
seems that we’re growing less and less 
able to see men in other than predatory 
terms. I’ve had the uneasy feeling for a 
while that this very diminishment of men 
is masquerading as the triumph of femi- 
nism — when it’s really an affront to our 
humanity. 

And that’s where Robert Bly fits in. What 
he puts forth in Iron Jobn, albeit murkily, 
is that men carry around a profound sense 
of inadequacy where their sense of male- 
ness ought to be. Lost, he asserts, is the 
masculine role model — the involved 
father, the initiator of ancient cultures who 
led boys into manhood — to lead men 
into a rich and complete sense of them- 
selves. In its place, boys live their emotion- 
al lives almost entirely through women, 
and turn to macho John Wayne characters 
as models, or bond with gangs, or psycho- 
logically stultify in a state of self-doubt, or 
lose themselves in any one of a number of 
other dysfunctional quandaries. In other 
words, says Bly, men are confused — and 
have good reason to be. 

That he makes this point in 259 pages of 
sweeping pronouncements, questionably 
relevant mythology, odd leaps of logic, 
embarrassing therapies, and swampy poet- 
ry is enough to leave the reader confused. 
But his underlying notion — that men can 
be nobler than they’ve been told they can 
be — is so surpassingly refreshing in this 
current climate that it’s nearly irresistible. It 
heartens me in the same simple way that 
the cornerstone of child psychology 
always has: tell a child that he’s mean 
often enough, and he'll never believe in 
his own capacity for kindness. But tell a 
child that he’s kind and good, and watch 
him fulfill the prophesy. Likewise, tell a 
man he is made of strength, creative drive, 
kindness to women, and emotional depth 
— and what men we might see! oO 
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(and spend 
and spend) 


by Chris Radant 


kay, so there’s a recession raging 

now, and suddenly you hear the 

whining of once-snooty condo 

owners who are forced to skip 

this year’s spa vacation. But for 
some people, this is nothing new. For 
many of us, financial security is a tidal kind 
of thing. It comes and it goes with a pre- 
dictable (or dreadful, depending on how 
you look at it) regularity. 

Take my case. I live in the exciting and 
ever-changing world of the freelance writ- 
er, where a person can make literally bun- 
dreds and bundreds of dollars producing 
articles just like this one. Or, when I’m 
really feeling ambitious (or when the land- 
lord shows his fangs), I have the option of 
selling even more expensive, less beartfelt 
words to advertising folks. 

This dilemma — the cavernous differ- 
ence between what I want to do and what 
I have to do — drives me bonkers. And on 
occasion, it leads to a bizarre syndrome 
you may recognize. I call it Poverspending 
Gravis — a grave case of overspending in 
the face of, and perhaps caused by being 
in, abject poverty. 

Poverspending Gravis is a gross overre- 
action to having no spending money and 
feeling you deserve better. A crippling 
urge to toss reason to the wind and charge 
what should be rightfully yours. An opti- 
mist might call it a law-abiding substitute 
for stealing. A fatalist would say it’s a dark 
destiny, self-fulfilled. A realist may say it’s 
plain old sad. And when I get some dough 
together, I'll let you know what my thera- 
pist calls it. 

“It” happened just the other day. 

Let’s just say I was “between hundreds” 
when I was taken by this irrepressible 
hunger for a nice salade nicoise, an expen- 
sive glass of white burgundy, and the pre- 
tense that it was all a treat from American 
Express, in thanks for my years of financial 
slavery. I enjoyed this little fantasy so 
much, I then decided to see what Mr. 
Bloomingdale would like to do in my 
honor. It all happened so fast. 

Literally hundreds of dollars later, I 
returned to my humble abode with a wine 
headache and a sense of deep shame. 
“Crap!”, I thought, wearing my new Paris 
cologne. “What a bonehead thing to do.” 
And as I slunk past the mirror in my foyer, 
I saw a pouting woman whose lips were a 
smashing shade of Lancéme’s Loudest 
Red, wearing a new Betsy Johnson dress 
and a dunce cap. “Now I’m going to have 
to write a small space ad for sleep sofas, a 
brochure about prosciutto, and that piece 
about the Sheraton in Shanghai to make 
up for this!” 

For me, writing advertising copy is the 
only fast-acting antidote to Poverspending 
Gravis. And this was a textbook case. 
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A small consolation was that I knew I 
wasn’t the first woman in the world to 
shop in the face of deprivation. To shake 
my fist at adversity. To roll up my 
Adrienne Vittadini sleeves and purchase 
again, against all reason. But why? I 
plugged in my new digital alarm clock, 
took one lap around the house with my 
new four-horsepower Hoover, sat down 
over a cup of fresh-ground Kona coffee, 
and tried to figure out just exactly what 
had happened to me. After several high- 
octane cups of Kona and exactly 54 min- 
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utes of fruitless puz- 

zling, I gave myself a facial 
and went to bed. 

A few days later, when I told 
my girlfriend Marie about this little 
glitch in my good judgment, she told 
me about a similar time in her life 
when she found herself, broke and 
bumbling, shuffling down a gray 
New York City street toward her tiny 
condo when she spotted “the shoes 
of her dreams” in a store window. 
“They were only a half-size too 
small, so I got them in three colors,” 
she said. We exchanged a high five 
and agreed we were both idiots. 

Then I remembered the time 
back in 1988 when my buddy 
Paula called and acted a_ little 
funny, like she had something on 
her mind but couldn’t quite get it 
out. We discussed topics we normal- 
ly don’t until, finally, she cut to the 
chase. “Let me ask you a weird ques- 
tion . . .” she said with a nervous -gig- 
gle. “Do you, by any chance need any 
Tupperware?” Now, 1 knew Paula was 
hurting for money, but I couldn’t pic- 
ture her moonlighting as a Tupper- 
ware saleswoman! “Tupperware?” 

Seems Paula had been struck 
by the same urges as Marie and I, only the 
poor dear found herself trapped at a 
Tupperware party at the time of her brave 
rebellion against poverty. She ordered a 
whopping $500 worth of tubs, trinkets, 
and burping containers. Now she had to 
try to redeem herself by reselling some of 
it to her friends. I got off easy, with only a 
celery crisper and a sandwich-shaped tub. 
I think she also unloaded a salt-and-pep- 
per set on someone and gave the rest 
away as gifts for the next several Christ- 
mases. She will never live it down. 

But when it comes to Poverspending 
Gravis, no One can compare to my friend 
Lilly. Here is a black-belt connoisseur 
whose income will never, ever shake hands 
with her spending. Lilly is a threat to any 
single man who’s sacrificed, climbed the 
ladder of success, and worked weekends 
to get ahead. She is the destroyer of all sav- 
ings, a savage, single-minded shopper who 
always gets her merchandise. She belongs 
in the Shopping Steamrollers Hall of Shame. 

I met this charming and dangerous 
woman soon after moving to Boston, in 
1981. We made plans to meet in the 
Quincy Market rotunda for lunch. The 
only thing I really knew about Lilly at that 
point was that she was likely to be late. So 
I wore my Walkman and leaned up 
against a pole to indulge in crowd obser- 
vation until I saw her brown eyes off in 
the distance, parting the throngs like 
Moses at the Red Sea. Her jaw was set and 
she approached me urgently and grabbed 
both of my forearms as she spoke. 

“I got my bill-consolidation loan,” she 
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said with a sparkle. And I was so swept up 
with her glee that I offered to buy us a bot- 
tle of champagne to celebrate. She guided 
me directly to the most expensive bottle of 
hooch I'd ever seen. We popped the cork 
out into the Boston Harbor and sat on a 
seaside bench, giggling and drinking 
lunch. This inaugurated a long and pricy 
relationship the likes of which I had never 
known before. 

Up until I met Lilly, I didn’t know how 
much I needed certain luxuries in my own 
life. | owe many of the comforts I now 
enjoy to her earlier influences. And togeth- 
er we owe bundles to every company sup- 
plying plastic cards. 

I will never forget the time Lilly, sur- 
rounded by financial ruin and irrevocably 
tethered to a life of debt, called two of her 
brothers, borrowed money from each of 
them, and then flew to New York for the 
weekend. When she came home, she was 
wearing an expensive pair of royal blue 
Italian shoes and a Mona Lisa smile. I was 
awestruck. 

Thank heaven, Lilly has since moved to 
California, where she can do far less harm 
to my future and the future of my descen- 
dants. I miss her terribly, but I take com- 
fort in the notion that without the bad 
influence of her highfalutin tastes here on 
the East Coast, I can afford the occasional 
airplane ticket to go visit her. 
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Poverspending Gravis is a bizarre phe- 
nomenon, and our culture is steeped in it. 
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DAVID JOHNSON 


It is the countermelody to “America the 
Beautiful,” sort of a Kurt Weill anthem of 
Western civilization, the tune to which 
ruthless consumers in the throes of eco- 
nomic strain continue to charge on — to 
their death. 

But even though I’ve compiled and 
participated in the above case studies, 
I’m afraid the behavior remains a mys- 
tery to me. I only know that it hits hard- 
est among those who have, once upon a 
time, tasted the forbidden, designer 
fruit. Innocent children never display 
this strange behavior, but learn quickly 
from their parents. And men react quite 
differently than women do. Their coping 
rituals tend to involve cars, beer, or 
women who wear clothes we can’t 
afford. 

But Poverspending Gravis is so pecu- 
liarly American that I think I'll attempt to 
declare this most recent “outburst” of 
mine a tax deduction. After all, by writing 
this article, I’ve turned my affliction into 
(easily a hundred dollars’ worth of) 
income. 

And speaking of income, it’s redemp- 
tion time. Back to the real-life, make-a- 
buck world of advertising for me. My 
Monday morning deadline on the 
Sheraton job is fast approaching. Let’s 
see... 

“Enjoy the best of the Western world in 
the beart of ancient China. The Shanghai 
Sheraton is convenient to the city’s best 
restaurants and a dizzying array of shop- 
ping pleasures...” 

I should be locked away. QO 
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wherever your business takes you. 


When traveling, having 
a computer light and small 
enough to sit on your lap just 
isn’t enough. Making it perform 
like one that sits on a desk 
is the true challenge. That's 
why IBM® developed the IBM 
Personal System/2® Laptop 
40 SX—the laptop that doesn’t 
sacrifice desktop performance. 
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A private practice devoted 
to reproductive medicine, 
because with some matters, 
it's privacy that counts 


Medical Care provided by Associate 
Physicians, Inc 
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STRAIGHT 


® 
D oO P E by Cecil Adams | 


Thank you for your answer this past winter to my question on the cost of the Vietnam 
War. I was astounded to think we spent the equivalent of 32 years’ worth of Vietnam's 
GNP trying to kill balf the people who lived there. Now I have another question. Imagine 
that instead of the Soviet Union rushing headlong toward capitalism, the rest of the world 
decided to become socialist. If all the world’s wealth were divided up equally among all its 
inhabitants, how much would each of us have? 








































Stephen Wilhelm 
New York 


The Soviet Union is definitely rushing headlong toward something, Steve; would that it 
were only capitalism. Be that as it may, you do raise what seems like the obvious next 
question. As before, the answer has to be larded with caveats. The numbers for world 
wealth are even shakier than those for the Vietnam War, where at least you had the benefit 
of unlimited MBAs to count the change. Bumbling aside, the figures reported by former 
communist-bloc countries have to be regarded with skepticism because there’s no free- 
market valuation of goods and services. Ditto for countries where a sizable portion of the 
population relies on subsistence agriculture. 

Perhaps for these reasons, the numbers published by different sources don’t mesh very 
well. Adding up the GNPs in the Europa World Year Book 1990, we get a gross world 
product for 1988 of $21.8 trillion, with a 1985 population of just over five billion, excluding 
some minor principalities. This works out to $4339 per person. However, The World in 
Figures, compiled by the Economist, of London, says “national income per person” in 1979 
was only $2130, and the New Book of World Rankings says worldwide GNP per capita in 
1980 was $2430. Either the 1980s were the most prosperous era in history (10 percent 
annual growth) or somebody’s calculator needs new batteries. 

Even so, extrapolating from the annual growth percentage reported in the Economist, 
we come up with a current per capita world income of more than $3100, or an average 
household income for a family of five of $15,500 — a tidy sum. (Forgive me if I don’t try to 
figure out the per capita share of world resources as opposed to income; life is short.) 
Pretty cold comfort for the average guy in Bhutan, where per capita GNP in 1980 was $80, 
the world’s lowest. But it does indicate that a more equitable distribution of resources 


wouldn’t beggar everybody. 








SLUG SIGNORINO 






Other interesting numbers: according to various sources, the world has 258 million auto- 
mobiles, 1.2 billion cattle, 6.7 billion chickens, 111 million turkeys, and 43 million asses. 
The last two numbers surprise me. Obviously, the census-takers have never been to a St. 
Patrick’s Day parade. 







So 
THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON: NOT WHAT IT’S CRACKED UP TO BE 

Your response in early March to the question about attempts to legislate pi suggests not 
only that your scholarship is weak but that you are heathen. When King Solomon con- 
structed the Temple of Jerusalem, the Second Book of Chronicles, chapter 4, verses 2 and 
5, tells us: 

“Then be made the Sea [a big tub] of cast bronze, ten cubits from one brim to the other; 
it was completely round. Its height was five cubits and a line of thirty cubits measured tts 
circumference. It was a bandbreadth thick; and its brim was shaped like the brim of a 
cup. .. . It contained three thousand baths.” 

The ratio of 30 cubits for the circumference to 10 cubits for the diameter “from one 
brim to another” of the “completely round” circle gives the value of pi as being exactly 3. 
Perbaps reliance on the Word of God motivated the Indiana legislators you trashed. You 
should have checked with the ultimate reference. 
































H.K. Saalbach 
Springfield, Virginia 
















As I patiently attempted to point out, the Indiana legislature did not consider making pi 
equal to 3, but rather to 3.2, 4, or approximately 3.23, depending on which formula you 
used. Perhaps Tennessee, Oklahoma, Kansas, or one of the other states I mentioned was 
the one that attempted to legislate a pi of biblical proportions. 
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Judging from the number of pigeons inhabiting our cities these days, one must assume 
that either they have very long life spans or they have enormously large numbers of off- 
spring. Yet, although we see our share of baby robins, baby ducks, baby bunnies, and other 
infant animals, one seldom sees a baby pigeon. Do they emerge from their eggs fully grown? 
Are the squabs simply well-hidden, or are they guarded by the parent birds until they are 
grown, thus ensuring a bigh survival rate? In short, where are all the baby pigeons? 

Birdwatching Commuter 
Evanston, Illinois 
































I must confess that I am mystified by the enduring fascination baby pigeons seem to 
hold for the Teeming Millions — over the years I have gotten dozens of letters inquiring 
about their whereabouts. My answer is always the same: the elusive little devils are out 
there somewhere; you just don’t see them because their nests are well-hidden and because 
Ma and Pa Pigeon generally stay with the kiddies for their first few weeks of life. Okay? 


















If it's the Straight Dope you want, Cecil can give it to you. Write Cecil at the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 








To place your own ad call 267-1234 


(or use the coupon in the Classifieds section.) 


To respond to a = ad in the Phoenix, 
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PHOENIX PERS 
TRUE SUCCESS § 


“Tom began writing his answer to the ad while watching 


1g V2 Dave Henderson hit his home run during the 1986 baseball cham- 
namne anne RO pionships. He didn’t finish the letter until after Bill Buckner and the Red 
ot 3° ; Sox lost the World Series. (Just think, we might not have met if they had won.) 


We met in November of 1986, became engaged in 1988, married in May of 1989 and had 
a baby in January of 1991. The moral of the story? It pays to advertise. 


Thank you Phoenix. 


a 
P.S. Joanne’s friend, who helped Joanne write the ad, met her husband ( 
through the Phoenix, too. Their baby girl was born three weeks after Daniel." 


HAVE YOU HAD A 
PHOENIX PERSONALS 
SUCCESS STORY? 


Ni'Ze]0 mare \\,ormn Coli Ulm lelelel aime) am uallale mr 
letter to: 


Phoenix Personals Success Story 


call 1-976-3366. a tamale acing Depa nam 


(Call costs $.99 a min.; outside the 617/508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1 a min.) Boston, MA 02215 









If we use your story in an ad you could 
Vilas mcelaatclald(omelialalsianie) aaron 








with Personal Call ° 
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EE Caffe Lampara 


916 Comm Ave (near the BU Bridge), Boston, 566-0300. Open Mon- 


day through Saturday, 11 a.m. to midnight, and Sunday, noon to 
10 p.m. Full bar. MC, Visa. Sidewalk-level access. Valet parking. 





hy would the owners 
of two perfectly suc- 
cessful seafood restau- 


rants open yet another Italian 
place? They didn’t think Skipjack’s 
III would work next to a Health- 
works? Or, scared of the reces- 
sion, are they clinging to the life 
raft of pasta, pizza, tomato sauce, 
and garlic that offers security to 
both individuals and food-service 
corporations in these troubled 
times? 

Probably the latter, but Caffe 
Lampara succeeds in bringing 
some new ideas to the Italo-Amer- 
ican clichés, and delivers a lot of 
savor per simoleon. The weak- 
nesses, ironic in a chain with two 
stylish fish houses, were in the 
seafood dishes we tried, and in 
the design of the room — ugly, 
dark, and loud. 

But the food starts out grandly 
with a basket of crusty bread, 
some with rosemary kneaded in, 
servéd with a fresh-poured dish of 
fruity olive oil. The set-up is so 
festive no one even thought of 
asking for butter. The zuppa di 
lenticchie ($2.95) is less a lentil 
soup than a bowl of hearty peas- 
ant stew flavored with stewed 
escarole and pancetta. Accept the 
offer of grated cheese; it was the 
tastiest ever offered outside the 
North End. Minestra genovese 
($2.95) is a fine vegetable soup 
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with a subtle stock and a slight 
edge of pesto. This is your wea- 
pon against that spring cold that’s 
going around. Reach for the bottle 
of rosemary-garlic oil, ask for the 
cheese, and hearty it up. 

They don’t stint on salads, 
either. We had the insalata di fin- 
nochio e funghi ($6.95), built on 
four kinds of lettuce and a good, 
garlicky vinaigrette, with the fen- 
nel bulb cut into paper-thin strips, 
plenty of mushrooms, and lumps 
of a soft goat-cream cheese. 

Antipasto Lampara ($8.95) is a 
splendid platter for two to four. In 
addition to good specimens of the 
predictable salami, prosciutto, 
sausage, cheese, and black and 
green olives, there are excellent 
roasted peppers and pickled 
onion, slices of grilled eggplant, 
and bits of artichoke heart. 

Involtine di melanzane ($4.50) 
are the same thin slices of grilled 
eggplant rolled around ricotta 
cheese, but sitting on an impres- 
sively good fresh-tomato coulis — 
basically a sauce of ground raw 
tomato. The restaurant is buying 
the best available tomatoes for 
this purpose, and getting some- 
thing very good out of them. 
Should be a stunning sauce in 
August. Salsiccie e peperoni 
($4.50) is an appetizer of three 
standard Italian sausages, well 
grilled, with about six above-aver- 
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Enticing Italo-American cuisine 
by Robert Nadeau 


age pickled assorted hot peppers. 

There is a list of nine set pizzas 
and 24 ingredients to permute as 
you will. Our quattro formaggi 
($5.95, $9.50) sets the form as a 
thin-crust pizza, well-baked but 
not terribly crusty thanks to a 
wealth of butterfat melting out of 
the mozzarella and fontina 
cheeses; Parmesan and feta (and 
plum tomatoes) added flavor. 

Pastas are emphasized on the 
menu, and we were impressed by 
the orecchiette agli spinaci ($5.95, 
$8.95). Orecchiette are translated 
as “pasta ears,” and they are ear- 
shaped, but dense and bitey as 
gnocchi; the orecchiette are 
served in a delectable oil sauce 
with plenty of garlic, tart nibbles 
of sun-dried tomato, and hand- 
some eddies of spinach. The 
kitchen did almost as good a job 
cooking the delicate angel-hair 
spaghetti in Capellini al pomo- 
doro ($6.95), though I found the 
house tomato sauce somewhat 
sweet. Big fresh leaves of basil are 
handsome and delicious, but 
would add more to the sauce if 
they were chopped in. 

In fact, the best pasta we tasted 
came on the osso buco alla Milan- 
ese ($12.95), as a side dish of but- 
tered yellow fettuccine with a 
homemade texture. The osso buco 
is an expensive veal stew in some 
restaurants, here kept economical 
with a shank-chop and a thick 
sauce of stewed vegetables, prob- 
ably bound by the same sweetish 
tomato sauce. A peasant dish 
reduced admirably to white-collar 
size. Petto di pollo farcito ($9.95) 


‘7° OF 


any size PUPU Platter 
during lunch or dinner. 


Not valid in Boston on baligame nights! One coupon per table. 
Not valid for Take Out. Not to be used in conjunction with any other offers. 


109 Brookline Ave. * Boston * 536-0420 
149 Alewife Pkwy. - Cambridge * 491-5377 


Across _ Fenway Park. 1 Block from Kenmore Sq. 


Tt DINING ROOM NOV 





in Red Sox lot after 4 pm. 
W OPEN TIL 2 AM M THURS SAT 


Junction Rtes. 2-16 and Alewife Parkway 
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was one of the niftiest roll-ups 
we've had in years. The theme — 
boneless chicken breast rolled 
around prosciutto and fontina, 
with a stuffing of chopped spinach 
— is familiar enough, but quality 
in the ingredients and a good job 
browning the chicken gave it real 
taste. They saved the seasonings 
of mushroom and rosemary for 
the light white sauce, and sliced 
the chicken roll into handsome 
rounds. The knockout item on the 
platter was two triangles of fried 
polenta. This could be worked up 
into an appetizer. 

The only weak entrees we had 
at Lampara were salmone al car- 
toccio ($10.95) — a salmon fillet 
steamed in parchment with slivers 
of vegetables and more fresh rose- 
mary — and a special lunch of lin- 
guine with seafood ($8.95). The 
former was just dull, but the latter 
leaned on less-than-fresh mussels 
and omitted the promise of scal- 
lops. It wasn’t a disaster, on ac- 
count of another garlicky oil sauce, 
this one tarted up with capers, 
sun-dried tomatoes, and basil. The 
al dente linguine and a couple of 
jumbo shrimp helped, too. 

Caffe Lampara has an all-Italian 
wine list, with seven by the glass. 
The cheapest, a Montepulciano 
($2.95), is served in a water tum- 
bler, Italian family-style, and is the 
kind of sweet-smelling red I'll 
always associate with tomato 
sauce. Coffee ($1), cappuccino 
($2.50), and decaf cappuccino 
($2.50) were very good. 

The key dessert is zuccotto 
($4.25), a sort of shallow charlotte 
of spongecake with chocolate and 
a lot of whipped cream heavily 
charged with chopped hazelnuts. 
That’s right, it tastes just like those 
Perugina chocolate-hazelnut can- 
dies. You can track the same fla- 
vor as an ice cream, leaning more 
to hazelnut, if they have the choc- 
olate-hazelnut gelato ($2.95). The 
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other gelato on the days we visit- 
ed was strawberry, and it was 
thick and creamy (in a three- 
scoop serving!) but not over- 
whelmed by strawberries. Our 
season’s fresh fruit tart ($3.50) 
was plum-and-strawberry, made 
up like a flat version of a latticed 
cherry pie, and undersweetened. 

Assuming you don’t mind fresh 
rosemary, the only thing that 
stands between Caffe Lampara 
and greatness is the physical 
plant. A Chicago designer has 
used the kind of post-modern col- 
ors and architectural-sculptural 
abstractions that add up to ugly, 
ugly, ugly. Only by re-reading the 
publicity mailing was I given to 
understand that the curtainy- 
looking plastic stuff overhead is 
supposed to suggest noodles dry- 
ing on a rack, or that the bulbous 
yellow things on the false col- 
umns are supposed to be oversize 
wheels of cheese. With a smooth, 
black ceiling, concrete floor, a 
window wall, and a semi-open 
kitchen, the huge room is im- 
mensely loud. This may work out 
if you bring kids — they can be as 
obnoxious as they want and you 
can’t hear them across the table. 
Management has added to the din 
with background rock and roll (I 
guess that’s what it was). 

Also, while Jampara means 
“lantern” in Italian, this place is 
kept dark, dark, dark. It’s easy 
enough to turn up the lights and 
turn off the music, and only a little 
harder to fiddle with where to put 
the smoking section and how to 
kill the draft from the front door. 

One really nifty concept, 
though, is the performance piece 
piped into the bathrooms. I’m not 
so hot in Italian, but it sounds like 
two people, each a couple of cap- 
puccinos over the line, compul- 
sively reading the labels in the 
kitchen, all over swelling soap- 
opera music. QO 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at 
the end of each entry indi- 
cates the year and month 
of review. Price range is 
rounded fo the nearest dol- 
| lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless fol- 
| lowed by “ac,” indicating a 
_ la carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 


39 Dalton Street, Boston 


Help yourself to 
more of 


The Jazz 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Axé Bahia, 374 Somerville Ave., 
Union Square, Somerville, 628-9441. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Up a full flight of 
stairs. $9-$13. 

Afro-Brazilian soul food from 

Bahia area of Brazil, the musical 
inspiration for Paul Simon’s The 
Rhythm of the Saints. Much menu 
prose about said saints, who are 
actually the same Yoruba spirits who 
persist in Haitian Voodoo and Cuban 
Santeria, but they don’t possess the 
food, which pulls from a spectrum 
of coconut milk, sour greens, sweet 
plantains, Creole stews, and sweet 
coconut desserts — with a leavening 
of salads and seafood. Feijoada on 
weekends. (3/91) 
Azita Ristorante, 560 Tremont 
Street, Boston South End, 338-8070. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30 p.m.- 
11 p.m. Visa, MC. Beer and wine. 
Access down four steps and up one 
bump from sidewalk level. $8-$13. 

Stylish and romantic yet moder- 
ately priced addition to the emerg- 
ing South End Soho. The dishes all 
have Italian names, but about half of 
them are really the kind of haut-yeo- 
man comfort food — veal-and-pota- 
to stew, grilled chicken, small steaks 
— they call New American at Biba 
and Jaspers. Small portions make it 
feminine. Great cappuccino, but the 
desserts need work. Some of the real 
Italian food comes up bland. Still, a 
loveable place, withal. (2/91) 
Black Forest Café, 1755 Mass 
Ave, Porter Square, Cambridge, 661- 
6706. Downstairs dining room, Fri. 
and Sat. 6-9 p.m.; café, Mon. 11:30 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m.; Sunday 10:30 a.m,-3 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Dining room down 
full flight of stairs; sidewalk-level 
access to café. $8-$13. 

Much nonsense about “Cam- 
brasian” cuisine, which amounts to 
some seafood with Asian spices. Go 
slow with the fancy stuff and stick to 
basic seafood entrees, using the 
Black Forest's intriguing wine list 
and long-established pastry kitchen 


Modern Caribbean Culsine 
has arrived in Arlington! 


Seagrape Tree 
890 Mass. Ave., Arlington 
617-646-5999 


Open for dinner 
Tues.-Sat. 5:30-8:30 PM 
Parking In rear 


(617) 262-1822 


“The rewards were substan- 
tial: well prepared, slightly 
exotic cuisine loaded with 
unusual spicy tastes and 
priced so modestly." 

Boston Globe 


Brunch 


Every Sunday, 


WFNX 
is serving you 
the best in jazz from 
6:00AM-2:00PM 


Join hosts 
Mike Adams from 6-9 & 
Jeff Turton from 9-2 
for a unique blend of styles 
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“Fine Food, 

Reasonable Prices” 
-Boston Globe 





Our Reputation 
Is Always At Steak. 


in 1938 our speci 
from select choice 
customers’ wishes was the least cy awd in 

Highest 


Boston. in 1990, our Filets are stil of 
Quality and the most reasonable in Boston. 


DINNER 


Sun.-Thurs, 5:00-10:00 
p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 


Formerly 
| Siam Palace 


to make it your local white-wine bar 
and Linzer torte snackery. The café 
provides bargain versions of the 
same thrills, and is still undiscovered 
by Porter Square folk-art shoppers. 
(2/91) 

El Rey Restaurant, 279 Broad- 
way, Cambridge, 661-9588. Daily 11 
a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $7-$12. 

Nice little spot for Mexican and a 
few Salvadoran dishes. Not great 
with the enchiladas or refried beans, 
but cheap, filling, and tasty shrimp 
dishes, chicken mole, bistec 
ranchero, and fine papusas sal- 
vadorenas. Latin clientele, fully bilin- 
gual staff. Good coffee. (3/91) 
Giuffre’s Restaurant, 50 
Salem Street (corner of Cross Street), 
Boston North End, 523-8541. Mon.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m.; and Sun. 2 
p.m.-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Wheelchair access to second- 
floor dining room via elevator. $9- 
$18. i 

A new second-floor restaurant 
over a long-established fish store 
and wholesaler. Surprise, it’s one of 
the most romantic settings in 
Boston, beautifully redone with an 
impressive view of the downtown 
towers. Surprise, the Italian sauces 
and composed dishes are rather 
dull. No surprise, the seafood is 
excellent, and the blackboard spe- 
cials give you luxury dining at fish- 
house prices. Stick to grilled or fried, 
so far. (2/91) 
india Samraat, 51a Mass Ave, 
Boston Back Bay, 247-0718. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5-10:30 
p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Sidewalk-level access, but 
bathroom down full flight of stairs 
and up four. $6-$8 (ac). 

Small, sparsely decorated, cheap, 
and running to small entrees, but the 
veteran chef has a firm hand on the 
standard curries and a few surprises 
on the condiment tray. His home- 
made pickles are outstanding in 
their genre, and the mint chutney is 
a wild little salsa in its own right. 
Homemade cheese sparks the vege- 
tarian list; lamb jalfrozie and chicken 
tikka masala for richly flavored 


Soba 
2 Udon 
Ramen 
& Tempura 


SiamGarcdcr 


Siamese Kitchen 


PARTY ROOM 
AVAILABLE 
AV 


uN 


RAMA THAI 


Ample Free Parking 
10% off All Meals of $10-24.99 
15% off All Meals of $25 and up 


not valid for take out 


Lunch: Mon. - Sat. 11:30-2:30pm 


Dinner: Mon. - Sun. 5-10pm ¢ Fri. & Sat 5-10:30pm 
181 Brighton Ave. ¢ Allston 783-2434 
L_ BRING THIS COUPON 


GOEMON 


ed 
JAPANESE HOODLE RESTAURANT 
| Kendall Square, Cambridge 
Open 7 days a week 
617-577-9595 


"... Strikes us as a small 
miracle. It is by far the 
best of three Thai 
restaurants near HBS.” 
The Harbus News 


354-1718 


Offer Expires 6/30/91 § 
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sauces. Great tea, Indian desserts try 
their best. (3/91) 

Rama Thai, 181 Brighton Avenue 
(Osco Plaza), Allston, 783-2434. 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5- 
10 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5-10:30 p.m.; and Sun. 5-10:30 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Sidewalk-level access. $5-$12. 

Worthy reincarnation of the 
lamented Siam Palace atop the sec- 
ond tier of Thai restaurants. We're 
talking big portions of vividly fla- 
vored food in handsome surround- 
ings, cheap, cheap, cheap. Especial- 
ly good efforts with Thai rolls, tom 
yum goong soup, an outstanding 
pad Thai, fish choo chee, and a 
series of spicy-and-sour salads. Dark 
enough for romance, big enough for 
an impulse decision, so far. (4/91) 
Ristorante Marine, 2465 Mass 
Ave, North Cambridge, 868-5454. 
Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
4-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m. and 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 2- 
10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Street-level access, bathrooms down 
full flight of stairs. Reservations only 
for parties of eight or more. $9-$18. 

At its best, a big, loud room full of 

hearty peasant flavors, sourdough 
rolls, grilled meats and vegetables, 
well-handled pasta. If you like 
Peking duck, try the convection- 
oven porchetta. Then top-flight 
desserts, with chocolate, even. Big 
crowds challenge the service, and 
some entrees were rushed. No- 
reservations policy a drag, though 
they predicted our seating time 
accurately. (3/91) 
Stars Ocean Chinese Sea- 
feod Restaurant, 70-72 Kil- 
marnock Street, Boston West Fen- 
way, 236-0384 or 236-0161. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; and Sun. 
1-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up 
one step from sidewalk level. 
(Home-delivery fee is $1.50.) $5-$13 
(ac). 

One of the best downscale Chi- 
nese restaurants outside Chinatown. 
Nifty Peking ravioli with a sharp 
Vietnamese dip, homemade spring 
rolls, fancy Shanghai duck, house 
special soup full of fresh goodies, 
generous shrimp plates. Not pretty, 


349 Centre Stree 
(617) 524-9238 


Restaurante Los Andes 


Columbian Sunday Brunch 
$4.50 11-2 Sunday 
Tues - Sun | lam - 9pm 


ct 
Jamaica PLain, MA 02130 


not romantic, only sometimes 
regionally authentic, but delicious 
and cheap. (2/91) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Cambridge Deli and Grill, 
90 River St., Cambridge, 868-6740. 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit | 
cards, no liquor. Access up one | 
bump from sidewalk level. $5-$7. 

A clean and pleasant Cambridge- 

port grilled-sandwiches kind of 
place with fine barbecued ribs. They 
are finished on the gas grill, and 
though this isn’t authentic Kansas 
City practice, it makes a nice order 
of ribs, cheap. Take out, or inhale 
them right there. (6/90) 
Jake and Earl’s Dixie Bar- 
beque, 1273 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge, 491-RIBS. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up one bump from sidewalk 
level. $4-$8. 

Take-out branch of the East Coast 

Grill decorated like a roadside 
museum of Southern schlock culture 
and rib religion. I’m impressed with 
the Memphis dry-rub ribs. Great 
sauces and cornbread, too. The 
jerked chicken is, like, look out 
there. Tone is late hippy. Wear your 
thickest drawl. (6/90) 
Jimy Mac’s Southern Com- 
fort, 300 Beacon St., Somerville, 
547-1770. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up two steps from side- 
walk level. $4-$20 (most $6-$10). 

The most authentically Southern 
of the revival barbecues, with huge, 
starchy side dishes; large, creamy 
desserts; and vast portions of pit- 
barbecued ribs, spicy fried chicken, 
and such. There’s also desserts, fried 
fish, a Sunday brunch with grits and 
country ham, and some Cajun-style 
dishes, notably a fine jambalaya. 
Great fries. (9/90) 

Mike’s Greasy Spoon, 1744 
Washington St., Boston, 536-1234. 
Daily 6 a.m.-midnight. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Sidewalk-level 
access, accessible bathrooms. $3-$6. 

This what all those revival diners 
aspire to and can’t achieve. The 
secret is honest, simple American 

Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 
cooking — whole roast turkeys 
sliced onto the turkey plates, actual 
broth in the seafood chowder, corn- 
based muffins, and real fried chick- 
en. Even what's mediocre is medi- 
ocre in a traditional, satisfying way, 
like powdery potatoes with the clas- 
sic brown gravy. Great, functional 
tone — a relief from the campy, 
ironic treatment of working-class 
| food. (12/90) 
| Porter House Café, 2046 Mass 
| Ave, Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.- 
| Sun. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full 
| bar. Access up two bumps from 
| sidewalk level. $6-$10. 

Texas heaven in the booths of a 
| Porter Square bar. Food is heavily 
| smoked, Texas style, so start with 
| the pulled chicken and various beef 

components. Hot barbecue sauces, 
| and the legendary El Yucateco. red- 
| pepper sauce. Great fries, too, and 
| no-tomatos chili, as it ought to be. 
| ©/90) 


CHINESE 

Chef Chow’s House, 354 Chest- 

nut Hill Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. 

Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 
| and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. $4-$10. 

Not a top-notch Mandarin-Szech- 
| uan restaurant, but rather good for 
' the suburbs, and a big step up for 
| Coolidge Corner. Go for steamed 

ravioli, spicy dishes, and General 
| Gau’s chicken with its tasty cro- 
| quettes. (8/90) 
| China Gate Restaurant, 21- 
| 23 Edinboro St., Boston Chinatown, 
| 482-6840. Daily 8:30 a.m.-4 a.m. AE, 
| MC, Visa. Beer. Access up four steps. 
$5-$14. 

In the second rank in the strong 
league of authentic Cantonese 
| restaurants in Chinatown, but emi- 

nently useful for late hours — open 
| till 4 a.m. Improved service, beer 

license, and huge soups. Have 
| conch (or anything) in black-bean 
| sauce, a local seafood in ginger and 
scallions, “king to spares,” chow 
foon noodle plates. But dodge Chi- 
nese-American and Szechuan tourist 
| dishes. At lunch, an all-you-can eat 
| buffet. Nix, nix. (1/91) 
| Crystal Restaurant, 460-464 
| Mass Ave, Central Square, Cam- 
| bridge, 576-1550. Sun.-Thurs. 11 
| a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 

a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
| wine. Sidewalk-level access. $4-$13. 
| Important concentrations in spicy 
| Szechuan dishes, seafood in all 
| provincial styles, and cold appetiz- 
| ers. Don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
| is actually a dish of cold garlicky 
| shrimp with snow peas. Splendid 
| red-sauce (“hong shill”) eggplant, 
| too. Overlong menu means stick 
| with their specialties. (6/90) 
| Gelden Temple, 1651 Beacon 
| St., Brookline, 277-9722, 277-3039. 
| Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri.- 
| Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 a.m. AE only; no 
| checks. Full bar. Ramped access. $5- 
| $20. 

_ Chinese-American comfort food 
| done even better than you remem- 
| ber it. Outstanding spareribs. Also 
| competent with Peking ravioli and 
| even a few authentic Cantonese 
| dishes. Suburban Sunday nights of 
| the ’50s recaptured in a hypermod- 
| ern atmosphere, yet still cheap in 
| constant-dollar terms. (11/90) 

| Ocean Wealth, 8 Tyler St., 
| Boston Chinatown, 423-1338, 423- 
| 1339. Daily 11 a.m.-4 a.m. AE, MC, 
| Visa. Beer and wine. Access up 10 
_ Stairs, second- and third-floor dining 

rooms. $5-$14. 

Live seafood tanks in the dining 
| room make yoyr mouth water for 
| authentic Cantonese treatments of 
| same, with the added novelty of 
| exotic species such as eel, giant 

Pacific clams and oysters, and Dun- 
| geness crabs. Initial prices were 
| quite moderate considering the 

upscale decor and betuxed service. 

Chefs special duck is a fine platter 

of land food too. (12/90) 


INDIAN 
Café of India, 52a Brattle St., 
Cambridge, 661-0683. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Sat. noon-mid- 
night; and Sun. noon-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. No liquor. Access up two- 
inch bump. $7-$12. 

A conventional Indian restaurant 
| menu reaches Harvard Square, 
| bearing some notable vegetarian 
| dishes: especially a stunning okra 
| specialty, bhindi masala kadahi. 
| Fine fried appetizers and stuffed 
| breads. Have the aloo chole and 


| 


baingan bharta off the vegetarian 
entrees. Desserts for hard-core 
escapists only. (12/90) 

Taj Mahal at Kenmore, 484 
Comm Ave, Boston, 247-8181 or 
247-7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. No liquor. Access down 
seven steps from sidewalk level. $4- 
$13. 

The great marinated beef kebabs 
and the rest of the Middle East menu 
linger on from the Oasis at Kenmore 
and even contribute to the mixed- 
tandoori platter. The Indian staff 
shows a subtle hand with rich, spicy 
North Indian stews and fried appe- 
tizers. All the two cuisines have in 
common is that this restaurant does 
both well and prices them tempting- 
ly. (6/90) 


ITALIAN _ 
Ristorante La Questura, 195 
Adams St., Dorchester, 287-9456. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-9:30 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; and 
Sun. 5:30-8 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Ramped access. Free parking 
in lot to the right of 195 Adams St. 
$10-$19. 

Here’s a thrill for the late Michael 

Milken period — you can sit down 
to a fine Italian dinner in a jail cell. 
The basement holding tank of the 
former Dorchester municipal build- 
ing has been converted by a CDC 
into a series of posh, semiprivate 
dining rooms. The food isn’t up to 
the romantic’ setting yet, but it’s a 
giant step up for the under-restau- 
ranted neighborhood. For my last 
meal, give me the fettuccine, and the 
“powder puff bake” for dessert. 
(1/91) 
Stuzzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atri- 
um), Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.- 
Wed. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
and Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 
p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Street-level access to most tables 
via garage and elevator to’ mall; one 
full flight below street level from 
Boylston St. Free parking under the 
mall or valet parking, $3. $12-$19. 

An outstanding grill in a good 

North Italian restaurant set in a dis- 
mal grotto. Feast on grilled aspara- 
gus and portabella mushrooms, 
grilled red snapper with lemon- 
caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, 
lobster salad, and decent pasta, too. 
G/90) 
Sorento’s Italian Gourmet, 
86 Peterborough St., Boston, 424- 
7070. Daily 11 a.m.-midnight. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one step 
from sidewalk level. $6-$10. 

A (somewhat yuppie) néighbor- 
hood pizza parlor with food better 
than most “Northern Italian” cafés. 
The secret is a short list of top ingre- 
dients worked into al dente pastas, 
delectable calzones and pizzas, and 
a couple of creamy sauces. Stuff like 
rigatoni-and-broccoli is so good that 
it shows up the limited setting and 
undeveloped desserts and coffees. 
(11/90) 


JAPANESE /KOREAN 
Gyesai, 200 State St., Boston, 345- 
0942. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5:30-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 
5:30-10:30 p.m. AE, CB, DC, JCB, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk-level 
access via elevator to second level 
of Marketplace Center. Somewhat 
discounted parking at State Street 
Garage. $12-$27 (lunch, $7-$11). 

Not the best Japanese restaurant 
within three blocks, but it’s a tough, 
three blocks, and Gyosai is objec- 
tively rather wonderful. Impeccable, 
consistent but not that flashy on 
sashimi, sushi, broiled seafood and 
meat dishes (good kabeyaki eel), 
tempura, noodles, soups, and the 
little things. Superb hiziki appetizer, 
if you want to try seaweed for the 
first time. Romantic at night; pricy 
but not too crowded by day. (12/90) 


LATIN AMERICAN / 
CARIBBEAN 
International Restaurant, 
3160 Washington St., Jamaica Plain, 
522-7410. Daily 11 a.m.-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
slight bump from sidewalk level. $5- 

$12, most $6. 

Fabulous food, enormous por- 
tions, cheap too — and all you have 
to do is get used to thinking of 
Dominican cooking as the Italian 
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cents), too. 


a vegetable, are in the $4 range. 


food of the Garibbean. Chicharones 
de pollo that bury Colonel Sanders; 
savory, distinctive stews and sauces 
and soups, notable versions of fish 
in escoveitch, carne cerdo con 
berenguena, mondongo. Matchless 
rice and beans and fried plantain 
“side dishes.” Eight tables but plenty 
of take-out if the neighborhood 
makes you nervous. (1/91) 

izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard 
St., Cambridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-8:30 p.m. and Sat. 10 a.m.-8 
p-m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up one step from sidewalk 
level. $3-$6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean din- 

ners in a somewhat bland Puerto 
Rican style. A big case of fried 
savories for the nostalgic. Some 
dishes and drinks from Jamaica and 
the Dominican Republic as well as 
Puerto Rico. (5/90) 
Sibel’s, 100 Peterborough St., 
Boston, 267-7346. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
4:45 p.m. and 5-10 p.m. MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine.. Sidewalk-level 
access. $6-$14. 

A mild-mannered, almost British 

interpretation of food from the Less- 
er Antilles, featuring conch fritters, 
Jamaican patties (turnovers), cur- 
ries, and grilled seafood. Don’t miss 
the creamy Bajan pasta either, or the 
all-North American desserts and fine 
coffee. Some bland dishes, some 
huge portions — a very useful 
neighborhood grill with a quiet reg- 
gae soundtrack. (11/90) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass 
Ave, Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.-Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. 
No bathroom. Access up one bump 
from sidewalk level. $8-$12. 

Ten tables of delightful and au- 
thentic (though none too spicy) 
Jamaican (mostly) delights. Exotic 
flavors run through trimmings like 
the cornbreads with caraway, rice 
and beans with coconut milk, and 
fried plantains. I also maximally rec- 
ommend the clear-broth Grenada 
conch chowder, anything “jerked” or 
barbecued, and the escoveitch fish. 
(4/90) 


LUXURY 
Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., 
Boston, 426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 


Dimitri Ziogas, who, along with his brother-in-law, has owned 
the Puritan for the past four years, describes his clientele as “mostly 
Northeastern people, but we also get a lot of different people 
because of the Museum of Fine Arts.” His goal, he says, is to pro- 
vide “as much variety as possible, good service, and a nice atmo- 
sphere — and a good product, of course.” 

Puritan Lunch, located at 405 Huntington Avenue, is open 
Monday to Friday from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. and Saturday from 7 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. It is closed on Sunday. Call 266-3789. 


Northeastern University is a bit of subterranean simplicity. 
Puritan Lunch, a campus mainstay for 20 years, is a fast-food 
restaurant with the atmosphere of a neighborhood diner. It’s the 
kind of place where you can buy a newspaper and linger over a 
cup of coffee — or wolf down a sub and run off to your next class. 

You enter Puritan Lunch through an alley behind White Hall, 
one of Northeastern’s cavernous dorms. It’s a well-lighted, com- 
fortable place with wood-panel booths, mirrors, and large pho- 
tographs of Greece. Although the Puritan is usually busy, it’s nei- 
ther crowded nor hurried; thus, it’s not uncommon to see a table or 
two of students with their homework spread out, or a couple of 
professors killing time between lectures. 

On a recent visit we tried spinach pie with salad ($4). The pie 
was flaky, not greasy, with a nice mixture of spinach and cheese; 
the salad was basic iceberg, with tomatoes and cucumbers that 
were unusually fresh for this time of year. The roast-beef sandwich 
with lettuce and tomato, on whole-wheat bread ($3), contained an 
almost-too-large mound of lean, medium-rare beef. And let it not 
go unrecorded that Puritan Lunch knows the difference between a 
milk shake ($1.25) and a frappe ($1.75); we ordered a chocolate 
frappe with vanilla ice cream, which was properly thick and frothy, 
without having the glutenous quality of a burger-joint “thick 
shake.” The Puritan has the rarely sighted lime rickey (75 and 95 


& ituated in the middle of the glass-and-concrete expanse of 


The Puritan offers a wide variety of breakfasts, from the usual 
bagels, bacon and eggs, and French toast to more exotic offerings, 
like a feta-cheese omelette ($3.50); breakfast is served all day. 
Sandwiches, salads, and subs cost from $2 to $4, and hot meals, 
such as spaghetti and meatballs, or Salisbury steak with potato and 


— Dan Kennedy 


a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30- 
10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $16-$24 (ac). 
Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, 
strange foodstuffs, and familiar 
foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover 
versions, but it’s all tremendous fun. 
Don’t be overawed, be happy. 
(9/89) 
Veronique, Longwood Towers, 
20 Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. 
Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; 
and Sun: 4-10 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full Bar. Wheelchair accessible 
via garage and lobby. Validated 
parking, two hours free. $10-$17. 
Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor 
castle with old-fashioned classic 
French food, but done in a style of 
geriatric blandness. Good wine list 
and simpler dishes will get you 
through to dessert, where there is a 
good selection. (7/90) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Botolph’s on Tremont, 569 
Tremont St., South End, Boston, 
424-8597. Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Ac- 
cess up a few steps from street 
level. $6-$13. 

A ’90s grazeteria — entrees are 

held down to pastas and grilled piz- 
zas SO appetizers can go wild and 
crazy. Addictive focaccia bread, fine 
fried calamari, sweet-potato fries. 
Italian flavors keep things focused. 
(8/90) 
Le Grand Café, 651 Boylston 
St., Boston, 437-6400. Mon. 8 a.m.-7 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-midnight, and 
Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. Sidewalk-level access 
with bathroom down one full flight 
of stairs. $6-$9. 

Sound salads, honest soups, 
straight sandwiches, several kinds of 
roast chicken, and huge desserts. 
Despite the French decor, the taste is 
American. Try the peppery fried 
calamari, grilled-eggplant pizza 
















































(with real pesto underneath), and 
anything chocolate. (8/90) 

The Loading Zone, 150 Knee- 
land St., Boston Leather District, 695- 
0087. Daily 8 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. Ramped 
access. $10-$14. 

Talk about frame-breakers, you’re 

down by South Station, you go into 
this late-’70s industrial-style maga- 
zine-layout room, then your table is 
a work of art under glass, and the 
food is Southern barbecue. Some of 
it — salads, ribs, okra popcorn, 
hush puppies, pulled pork — is first 
rate, if not perfectly authentic. 
(8/90) 
T.J.’s Taqueria, 690a Washing- 
ton St., Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. No credit 
cards, no liquor. Sidewalk-level 
access. $2-$5. 

Slightly yuppified take-out ver- 

sion of a Mexican fast-food stand, 
with most of the spirit and corn/ 
chile flavors but perhaps too little 
grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped 
pork) were the most Mexican-tasting 
of the seven fillings. Where some- 
thing misses, it’s mostly because the 
ingredients are too good. Don’t skip 
the soups. (5/90) 
Zuma, 7 North Market St., Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. Wheel- 
chair access via elevator only. $4- 
$15. 

Rather good tropical-beach food, 
in a rather awful mock-adobe-deco 
setting. Hearty soups, novel salads, 
basic grilled entrees with innovative 
side dishes, excellent pasta platters. 
Don’t graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food. 
(5/90) 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
Mama Julia Restaurant, 54 
Bennington St., East Boston Central 
Square, 568-9020. Sun. and Tues.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; and Sat. and 
Sun. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Closed Mon- 
days. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up one step from sidewalk 
level. $4-$9. 

Not two blocks from the tunnel 
tollbooths, and you’re in South 
America. Specifically Colombia, 
though good Salvadoran pupusas 
are also on the menu. Clean, with 
incredibly cheap, enormous, deli- 
cious soups, especially the potato- 
and-plantain with plenty of corian- 
der and the cumin-inflected meat- 
ball. Nifty corn cuisine, and then just 
huge platters of meat and potatoes 
and rice and beans and fried yucca 
or fried plantains. Not very bilingual, 
but back-to-basics menu is easy to 
dope out. (1/91) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Siam Sqvare, 86 Harrison Ave., 
Boston, 338-7704, 338-7706. Daily 
11:30 a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. 
Beer and wine. Steep ramp through 
narrow doorway to some tables, 
access up three steps to main dining 
room and rest rooms. $5-$10. 

Jumps into the top rank of Thai 

restaurants in the area for vivid, 
highly flavored sauces; also respects 
its Chinatown location with Can- 
tonese-style chow foon and 
steamed ginger fish. Remarkable 
tod mun, chicken coconut soup, 
squid pik pow, sweet curry clas- 
sique. Vanilla tea. Very low prices 
maintained by small portions, less- 
decorative presentations, modest 
decor, but no sacrifice in taste. 
(11/90) 
Thai Classic, 92 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; and 
Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Street-level access. Private 
parking lot. Lunch $4-$6, dinner $6- 
$12. 

Not a classic, but a reliable Thai 
restaurant that does a lot of things 
well, focusing on seafood. Don’t 
miss the satay, tod mun, curries 
laced with coconut milk, fish choo 
chee, or Phuket lobster. (7/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you have bad a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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PUZZLE i 


Each of these motion pictures has a color in its title. We'd 


like you to fill in the blanks. 
1 ia en ee 
2 Ie ee) Se 
3 1 AE ance BRE ee 
4. a a Ame. * 
- RES a: | eS er 
6 A See ae Rete eee «5 
7 | eT CMR asa Sea. 
8 2) a a 
_ ed) Soy < See ee | 
10. Bora i ie. a, 
Ai, ST Somes 7 
Ae ES: eee a eM eerie 
13. 26. 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoentx office 
(addressed to Puzzle #757, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, May 10. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 


eeececsee SOCSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSHSSSESSSSSSHSSSSSSSSESHSSSSESEESESE 


Solution #755 


At last, a puzzle that not everyone in American got right. 
Yes, it was a tough one. In “Semaphormal,” the six flag-words 
— look ’em up — were: 


1D) BURGEE 

2) GONFALON 

3 ORIFLAMME 
4) BANDEROLE 
5) PENNONCEL 

@ GUIDON YW 


T-shirts to the following: 
1) Charles G. Raldo, Athol 
2) Suzzanne Ochoa “Bye Omni!”, Allston 


3) Russell “Omni Man” Stibitz (friend of Suzzanne), Wenham 


4) Tim Swiniarski, Salem 

5) Franklin Jones, Cambridge 

6) Bryant Wood, Somerville 

Z Bill Scanlon, South Boston 

8) Fauncine Crain, Allston 

9) Joseph “Do you ever get these wrong!?” Cohen, Holliston 
10) Suzanne R. Sherman, Newton 
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COPYING MULTI COLOR & COLOR LASER MR BIG™ 
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BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL Ty 

sis eyes Sevet 3-87 200 Wesngen Best PIANOS BOUGHT* SOLD: | 
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The Color (1) The (26) Rolls-Royce 
The (2) Lagoon Behind the (27) Door 
Soylent (3) (28) Denim 

(4) Nights (29) Rain 

(5) Submarine (30) Collar 

The Big (6) One The Woman in (31) 
(7) Water, (8) Death (32) Sunday 

The (9) Panther Rhapsody in (33) 
(10) Orpheus (34) River 

The (11) Max The (35) Angel 

(12) Flamingos The (36) Stallion 

! Am Curious (13) The (37) Badge of Courage 
The (14) Slime The (38) Berets 











(15) Line 7000 
(16) Hawaii 
Electra Glide in (17) 
(18) Line Fever 

A Patch of (19) 

The (20) Rose of Cairo 
The (21) Hole 

(22) Dawn 

(23) Thunder 

A Clockwork (24) 
(25) Dolphin Street 
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FILM. The uncut version of 
Stanley Kubrick’s Spartacus 
opens on the big screen upstairs 
at the Charles in 70mm and Dolby 
stereo. Kirk Douglas plays the 
slave leading a rebellion against 
Rome; Laurence Olivier, Jean 
Simmons, Charles Laughton, Peter 
Ustinov, and Tony Curtis co-star. 
Judy Davis stars as the infamous 
French novelist George Sand in 
Impromptu (Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle), a histori- 
cal farce that also features Julian 
Sands, Hugh Grant, Bernadette 
Peters, Mandy Patinkin, and 
Emma Thompson. James Lapine 
directs. Forrest Whittaker and 
Robin Givens star in Bill Duke’s 
film of the Chester Himes novel A 
Rage in Harlem (Beacon Hill, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs). 
Gregory Hines and Danny Glover 
co-star. The great Italian actor 
| Gian Maria Volonté plays a judge 
trying Fascists in the courtroom 
thriller Open Doors (Coolidge 
Corner). Michael Keaton stars in 
the drama One Good Cop (Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs). And 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to get the seats you want — here are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 
around town (remember that they charge a 
handling fee). Just don't say we didn’t warn 
you. 


Dance Umbrella presents Bill T. Jones/Amie 
Zane & Co. in Last Supper at Uncie Tom's 
Cabin, through May 4 at Emerson Majestic 
Theatre: call (800) 382-8080. 
The North Shore Music Theatre presents 
Tina Packer's staging of Hamlet, through 
May 11: call (508) 922-8500. 
Jimmy Tingle in The Education of an 
American Comic, through May 20 at the 
Charles Playhouse: call 542-8511 or 423-4179. 
The Feelies, May 9 at Berklee Performance 
Center: call 931-2000. 
Boston Ballet presents “Tales of Hans 
Christian Andersen,” May 9 through 19 at 
the Wang Center: call 931-2000. 
The American Repertory Theatre presents 
King Lear, May 10 through July 13 at the 
Loeb Drama Center: call 547-8300. 
Chris Isaak, May 12 at the Orpheum: call 
931-2000. 

Trees, May 14 at the Paradise: 
call 254-2052. 
Dinosaur Jr., May 18 at Citi: call 931-2000. 
Folktree presents Livingston Taylor, 
Melanie, and Tom Paxton, May 18 in 
Sanders Theatre: call 641-1010. 
Great Woods Folk Festival, June 15 and 
16 at Great Woods, featuring John Prine, 
Roger McGuinn, Christine Lavin, Chery! 
Wheeler, Sally Fingerett, 3 Mustaphas 3, 
and more (the 15th); and John Hiatt, the 
Roches, Zachary Richard, Clarence 
Fountain and the Five Blind Boys of 
Alabama, Maura O'Connell, John Gorka, 
and more (the 16th): call 931-2000. 
























































Rich Girl (Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs) is a 
teensploitation drama about a rich 
girl who escapes her daddy’s 
clutches and falls in love with a 
working-class rock-and-roller. 
MUSIC, Veteran high-powered 
jazz trumpeter Freddie Hubbard 
finishes up his four-night stay at 
the Regattabar tonight and tomor- 
row night. The R-Bar is located in 
the Charles Hotel, Harvard 
Square; call 876-7777. 

The Willow Jazz Club might be 
small, but it brings in the big 
names. Tonight it’s the experi- 
mental jazz supergroup Quest 
(their new album Of One Mind is 
on CMP), featuring longtime col- 
laborators saxophonist David 
Liebman and Richie Beirach, 
bassist Ron McLure, and the bril- 
liant drummer Billy Hart. There 
are two shows, 9 and 11 p.m. The 
Willow is located in Ball Square, 
Somerville. Call 267-7722 for 
advance tickets. 


A 


SATURDAY 


HOMELESS WOMEN 
SPEAK is the title of a forum 
addressing homelessness and fea- 
turing newscaster Liz Walker and 
activist Kip Tiernan as keynote 
speakers. It takes place today 
from 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. at the 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont Street. Focus is on philo- 
sophical as well as advocacy-ori- 
ented issues: support and care 
once homelessness is over; treat- 
ment for substance abuse; hous- 
ing as a right; homeless women 
and children; and ways in which 
the general public can help. The 
forum was inspired by a photo- 
documentation project by Melissa 
Shook; it’s offered concurrently 
with a display of her photographs 
and interviews. Registration is 
$10; lunch will be served. Call 
426-5000. (The forum is co-spon- 
sored by the BCA and Poor 
People’s United Fund.) 

OPEN STUDIOS. Another 
chance to browse through the 
rooms where artists accomplish 
feats of inspiration — the 16th 
Annual Vernon Street Open 
Studios take place from noon to 
5 p.m. today and tomorrow at 6 
and 20 Vernon Street, Somerville. 
More than 70 artists and artisans 
are taking part, showcasing paint- 
ings, drawings, sculpture, furni- 
ture, ceramics, handmade paper, 
prints, video, and photographs, 
many of which are for sale. It’s 
free; call 625-3992. 

THEATER. Tina Packer, the 
founder and artistic director of 
Shakespeare and Company in 
Lenox, makes her North Shore 
directing debut with Hamlet. Joe 
Morton, who was originally 
scheduled for the title slot, has 











FRIDAY: What does wanderlust signify? “Tourisms: suitCase Studies,” an 
installation by New York City-based architects Diller and Scofidio, takes a witty 
dive into the topic of modern travel and tourism. The esteemed duo have 
brought in 50 suitcases, suspended them open from the ceiling of MIT’s List 
Visual Arts Center, lit them, and adorned them in ways meant to represent 
tourist attractions from each state. The show has an opening reception from 5 
to 7 p.m., at which the artists will be present. Call 253-4400. (Two other shows 
open today also: “Mark Tansey: Art & Source,” four large paintings and more 
than 40 preparatory works; and “Historical In(ter)ventions,” an exhibition of 
photography, video, and sculpture by New York-based artist Warren Neidich.) 
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SATURDAY: “It is true that I am often in the greatest misery; but still there 
is within a calm, pure harmony and music.” These words from Vincent van 
Gogh’s letters to his brother Theo inspired one of Karen Moss’s paintings 
on glazed ceramic tiles. Her paintings have been inspired by letters and 
biographies of Gertrude Stein, Frida Kahlo, Picasso, Elizabeth Vigée- 
Lebrun, and other artists. “Karen Moss: Tile Paintings” opens today 

at Kimball Bourgault Gallery, 100 South Street. 

(In photo: In Spite of Pain (Frida Kablo).) 
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been replaced by Jonathan Earl 
Peck, who appeared in the 
Huntington’s productions of 
Iphigenia and Two Trains 
Running. Tonight's curtain is at 8, 
and tickets are $15, $7.50 for 
youths. It’s presented as part of 
the North Shore Music Theatre’s 
TheatreVenture, an educational 
outreach program for young peo- 
ple. The theater is located at 62 
Dunham Road, Beverly. Call (608) 
922-8500. 

“Spring Fling” is a marathon 
evening of one-act plays by local 
playwrights. The festival kicks off 
at 5:30 p.m. with Geralyn 
Horton's Talking Politics; at 6:45 
p.m., Cynthia Jahn’s The Newest 
Profession; at 7:30 p.m., James 
D’Entremont’s Pax Americana; at 
8:15 p.m., Eliza Wyatt’s Back to 
America; at 9 p.m., Barbara 
Blatner’s light dark, and at 9:45 
p.m., Tony Rothman’s 
Sandreckoner. It’s all presented 
by Unit II at the Leland Center, 
Boston Center for the Arts, 541 
Tremont Street, Boston, tonight 
and tomorrow. Tickets are $4 for 
each play, $8 for all six. A brief 
audience discussion follows each 
play. Call 391-5493. 

Theatre in Process presents 
“The Writes of Spring,” two 
unusual music/dramas by play- 
wright Richard Weiss. The first, 
Kaiser Bill Wilbelm IT in a 1923 
English Music Hall Performance, 
has the kaiser warbling vaudeville 
ditties and reminiscing about his 


grandmother, Queen Victoria, and 
his uncle, Edward VII. The sec- 
ond, Sally Franklin: Benjamin 
Franklin's Daughter Singing and 
Playing the Glass Harmonica, fol- 
lows Ben’s daughter, who plays 
the glass harmonica (as adver- 
tised), sings Scottish ballads, and 
recalls her dad’s lighter side as 
she tours New England. It’s hap- 
pening at the Blacksmith House, 
56 Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
tonight at 8 and tomorrow at 5 
p.m. Tickets are $8; call 547-6789. 
MUSIC, Former Missing Persons 
frontwoman (and Prince and 
Frank Zappa protégée) Dale 
Bozzio brings her out-there 
vocalisms to the Channel tonight, 
with openers the Atom Said and 
Mystery Jones. The club is located 
at 25 Necco Street, Boston; call 
451-1905. 
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THEATER. Teen 
Neighborhood Theater, com- 
posed of 14 teenagers from seven 
Boston-area neighborhoods, per- 
form two original one-acts, At the 
Door of St. Mark’s Soup Kitchen 
and The Slumber Party. At the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston. Curtain is at 7:30 tonight 
and next Sunday. Tickets are $5; 
call 742-1790. 





THE WEEK 





MONDAY 


MUSIC. One of the best avant- 
garde jazz trios in town, Shock 
Exchange (whose keyboardist, 
David Bryant, has been touring 
with Ornette Coleman), come into 


: 


the Middle East Restaurant tonight . 


with guest tenor-saxophonist 
George Garzone (of the Fringe) 
and world-renowned tabla master 
Badal Roy. Shows are at 8 and 10 
p.m. The Middle East is located at 
472 Mass Ave, Central Square, 
Cambridge. Call 547-3118. 
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SALON. For two decades 





Martin Duberman struggled to 
come to terms with his homosex- 
uality. The historian/activist docu- 
ments this conflict in his latest 
book, CURES: A Gay Man’s 
Odyssey (Penguin), his personal 
memoir. Duberman visits the 
Boston Public Library to read from 
the book as the final installment 
of the season’s Author Series co- 
sponsored by: the Harvard Book 
Store Cafe and the BPL. It’s free 

_and starts at 6 p.m., followed at 7 
p.m. by a reception/book signing 
at the Harvard Book Store Cafe, 
190 Newbury Street, Boston. Call 
536-0095. 


WEDNESDAY 


FILM, If you buy the self-refer- 
entiality of the opening 
sequence, then you'll probably 
Continued on page 4 











SATURDAY: Dancer Fernando 
Bujones has been pleasing audi- 
ences for 20 years, the past four 
with Boston Ballet. By way of cele- 
bration, Boston Ballet presents 
“Bravo Bujones!”, a smorgasbord in 
which Bujones performs some of 
his most radiant roles — Albrecht 
in Giselle, Jean the Butler in 
Cullberg’s Miss Julie, Béjart’s Greek 
Dances (a role created for Bujones), 
the male lead in Etudes, the bal- 
cony pas de deux from Romeo and 
Juliet, Basilio in Don Quixote, and 
Prince Siegfried in Swan Lake. 
Various Boston Ballet ballerinas 
accompany Bujones; and Cynthia 
Gregory drops in from American 
Ballet Theatre for the Black Swan 
Pas de Deux. It’s happening at the 
Wang Center; call 964-4910. (In 
photo: Bujones with Gregory.) 
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SUNDAY: “Gems,” the show opening today at the Museum of Science, com- 
prises a dazzling array of stones, as well as informative tidbits about their for- 
mation, their high-tech uses (sapphire is used in cash registers), and related 
myths (stave off drunkenness by sticking an amethyst under your tongue). On 
display are items ranging from jewelry owned by Catherine the Great to one of 
Liberace’s rhinestone-studded outfits (so blinding the seamstress had to wear 
sunglasses while sewing it). Call 589-0253. (In photo: a man’s nine-carat dia- 
mond ring from the 1500s, on left; and a ring with a yellow/brown Indian dia- 
mond at its center, surrounded by 13 white diamonds, from the mid 1700s.) 
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Continued from page 3 

accept anything Ingmar Bergman 
does as a director. Persona 
(1966) frames its central story 
with some of the most self-con- 
scious and affecting artifice in 
film. But the tale of an actress 
struck with muteness (Liv 
Ullmann) who begins to merge 
identities with her young nurse 
(Bibi Andersson) sweeps away 
any pretentiousness with its emo- 
tional power and existential pro- 
fundity. At the Harvard Film 
Archive, 24 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge. Call 495-4700. 
MUSIC, The great jazz guitarist 
Jim Hall has made regular stops 
at the Regattabar in celebrated 
duet performances with bassist 
Ron Carter. Tonight he returns for 
a four-night gig with his quartet 
— pianist Larry Goldings, bassist 
Steve LaSpina, and drummer Terry 
Clark. Sets begin at 9 except for 8 
and 10 o’clock shows on Friday 
night. The R-Bar’s located in the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Square; 
call 876-7777. 

Mili Bermejo is a favorite of 
local Latin-jazz enthusiasts for her 
work with her Quartet Nuevo. 
Tonight, in a special performance, 
she works in a more intimate set- 
ting, with bassist Dan Greenspan 
and guitarist Claudio Ragazzi. The 
performance takes place at 8:30 
p.m. at the Villa Victoria Cultural 
Center, 85 West Newton Street. 
Tickets are $5. Call 262-1342 or 
247-3576. 

Folksinger/songwriter John 
Gorka has become such a 
favorite in these parts that his fans 
consider him a resident. He has a 
new album; Jack’s Crows (High 
Street/Windham Hill, reviewed by 
Bruce Sylvester in this week’s 
“Live and on Record”), and 
tonight he brings his bleak but 
oddly affirming lyrics and his rich 
baritone to Nightstage, 823 Main 
Street, Cambridge. Showtime is 8 
p.m. Call 497-8200 for information 
or 931-2000 for tickets. 

Part of the Gil Evans's legacy is 
Big Band Lumiere, a crew of 
French jazz-ophiles who recorded 
with the late composer/arranger 
and aspire to his rich pastel 
sound. Led by composer Laurence 
Cugny, the band play at Scullers 
(400 Soldiers Field Road, Boston) 
tonight and tomorrow night. Call 
783-0811. 
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MUSIC, You could call what 
Steve Tibbetts does “world 
music,” or even, gulp, New Age, 
except his electric guitar is also 
capable of sending up gorgeous 
squalls that can blow the roof off. 
Tonight he comes to Johnny D’s 
with percussionist Marc Anderson. 
Tibbetts’s 8:30 show opens for Asa 
Brebner and Idle Hands. The club 
is located at 17 Holland Street, 
Somerville; call 776-2004. 

A Feelies show comes edging 
toward you from the far corner of 
your brain; melodies languish and 
bounce lazily away. In a word, 
things are a tad subdued. But 
then, ever so steadily, those 
melodies get worked into a deli- 
cious ball of fire, and for a short 
while everything is right with the 
world. That guitar-wrought har- 
monic convergence ought to hap- 
pen tonight when the band play 
at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass Ave, Boston; call 
266-7455. (The Chicksaw Mudd 
Puppies open.) 

CERAMICS FOR MA. 
Mudflat Studios, the oldest inde- 
pendent ceramics studio and 
school in the Boston area, launch- 
es its 20th anniversary season 
with a Mothers’ Day show and 
sale and open studios. 
Featuring works by 15 artists now 
holding Mudflat studio space, it’s 
open tonight and tomorrow from 
6 to 9 p.m., Saturday and Sunday 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mudflat is 
located at 149 Broadway, 
Somerville; call 628-0589. 





THEATER. Bones and Boxes 
(a modern Greek tragedy) is 
about “family dynamics within the 
context of a contemporary yet 
very old civilization,” where “the 
dead are needed to redirect the 
living.” The new drama by con- 
temporary Greek playwright 
Christiana Lambrinidis has its 
world premiere tonight through 
Sunday at the Old Library, 
Harvard University’s Leverett 
House, on Hill Street between 
Plympton and De Wolfe Streets, 
Cambridge. Decima Francis, artis- 
tic director of the Roxbury 
Outreach Shakespeare 
Experience, is at the helm. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. each night, with a 4 
p.m. matinee Sunday. Tickets are 
$8; call 495-7783. 


Sa 


THEATER. The Bard’s master- 
piece King Lear is the new offer- 
ing at the American Repertory 
Theatre, and it comes complete 
with an impressive cast that 
includes F. Murray Abraham, 
Christine Estabrook, Christopher 
Lloyd, Candy Buckley, Mario 
Arrambide, Alvin Epstein, Thomas 
Derrah, and Stephanie Roth. Adrian 
Hall directs, Eugene Lee designs. 
Tonight's curtain is at 8, and tickets 
are $17 to $35. The ART’s Loeb 
Drama Center is located at 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge; call 547- 
8300. (See story in this issue.) 

Other People’s Money, Jerry 
Sterner’s hard-hitting comedy 
about a hostile takeover, made it 
big on Broadway. Directed by 
Richard Jenkins and starring Ralph 
(Papa Walton) Waite, it’s at Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $22 to $30. Call 
(401) 351-4242. 

Song of Absence in the Fall 
of the Asben Reign, Double 
Edge Theatre’s critically acclaimed 
homage to the victims of the 
Holocaust, is a surrealistic Kaddish 
prayer for the dead that combines 
fragments from the writings of 
Rainer Maria Rilke, Tadeusz 
Borowski, and Bruno Schulz. The 
piece is revived tonight and 
tomorrow at the Double Edge 
Theatre, 5 St. Luke’s Road, Allston. 
Curtain is at 9 p.m. both nights 
(latecomers will not be seated), 
and tickets are $7.50 to $15. Call 
254-4228. (Before tomorrow’s per- 
formance, Philip Aroult, artistic 
director of Theatre Project in 
Baltimore, presents a talk on inter- 
national theater and touring.) 
FILM, It was a lot more magnifi- 
cent before the studio got their 
editing shears on it, but Orson 
Welles’s The Magnificent 
Ambersons (1942) remains one 
of the best American films ever 
made. Based on the Booth 
Tarkington novel, it’s the story of 
the obnoxiously spoiled scion of a 
turn-of-the-century wealthy 
Midwest family who gets his 
“come-uppance” from the new 
century and from his own Oedipal 
complex. The first half of the 
movie, including the famed ball 
sequence, is filmmaking as it was 
never seen before or since. 
Screening at the Brattle Theatre 
with Welles’s Journey into Fear 
(1948) — though this espionage 
thriller, scripted by star Joseph 
Cotten, is pretty generic, it retains 
the director’s giddy, perverse 
touch. Call 876-6837. 

MUSIC, Saxophonist Stan 
Strickland and trumpeter 
Stanton Davis were for years at 
the heart of the Boston jazz scene. 
Tonight they’re reunited at 
Scullers, 400 Soldiers Field Road, 
Boston. Joining them are key- 
boardist Mark Rossi, percussionist 
Syd Smart, bassist Jim Bridges, 
and drummer Juan Oliva. Call 
783-0080. 


(Carolyn Clay, Jon Garelick, 
Peter Keough, and Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 
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THURSDAY: To mark the 25th anniversary of the publication of his first book 
of poems, Allen Ginsberg reflects on and reads from his work tonight in 
Sanders Theatre. The man who penned that mighty Beat-era tome Howl! sifts 
through familiar and unfamiliar poems alike, dating from the ’50s to more 
recent times. It’s presented by the Poets’ Theatre, and starts at 8 p.m. Tickets 
can be bought at the Holyoke Center Ticket Office (call 495-2663), or charged 
through Ticketron at (800) 382-8080. 
FRIDAY THE 1 OTH: Is Jeanne 
Ommerlé the finest lyric soprano 
voice in existence? A lot of people 
think so, especially those who saw 
her luminous performance as 
Susanna in the Peter Sellars pro- 
duction of The Marriage of Figaro 
a few months back. Tonight she 
returns to Boston to sing Brahms’s 
Ein deutsches Requiem with bari- 
tone David Evitts and the Cantata 
Singers. Also on the program, 
Schoenberg’s Kammersympbonie, 
with the Lydian String Quartet. The 
performance is at 8 o’clock, Jordan 
Hall at the New England 
Conservatory. Call 267-2502. 
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FRIDAY THE 1 OTH: Silence of the Lambs was pretty scary, but for a glimpse 
at pure, incandescent evil it has nothing on Dutch director George Sluizer’s 
modest, devastating thriller, The Vanishing (1990). A troubled young couple go 
traveling through the Alps. They stop at a gas station, and she disappears. Her 
companion needs to know what happened, and that’s when the real nightmare 
begins. The Vanishing is Edgar Allan Poe distilled to a coldblooded essence, a 
staggering investigation of the pathology of power and the need for knowledge. 
At the Somerville Theatre. Call 625-4088. 
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Marlen Lugo is a performance/installation artist whose 
work is poetic, surrealistic, bizarre, funny, charming, 
serious, unforgettable, and difficult to describe. She 
presents a bilingual performance installation called 
The Adventures Of... May 16 at the Jorge Hernandez 
Cultural Center at Villa Victoria, 85 West Newton Street, 
Boston. For more information call 859-0566. 











KATHY CHAPMAN 
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Paula Josa-Jones and experimental composer/performer 
Pauline Oliveros share an interest in the unconscious and 
in unorthodox syntax. Skin/Flesh, their new collaborative 
work, focuses on “concealing and revealing physical and 
psychic layers of the self.” This process takes place against 
a set consisting of 20-foot suspended paper trees. Each of 
the dancers is “built into” a tree and slowly extricates her- 
self as the work progresses. It’s presented May 16 through 
18 at C. Walsh Theatre, Suffolk University; call 451-8177. 


Although Cleveland avant-garage punkers Pere Ubu 

have come a long way since the calculated explosions 
of noise on their early indie LPs, they still remain 
delightfully off-center (how could they be anything 
else with the zapped vocals of David Thomas 






fronting?). On May 21, the band release Worlds in 

* Collision (PolyGram), their first album since 1989’s 
* Cloudiand. in the current line-up along with Thomas 
are Ubu regulars R. Scott Krauss (drums), Tony 
Maimone (bass), guitarist Jim Jones, and former 
Captain Beefheart sideman Eric Drew Feldman (key- 


ballad (“Oh, Catherine”), the funky stomp of the title 


Barbecue” and “Turpentine!” 





NEXT WEEKEND 


Hi, Mom! 


his Mother’s Day weekend, leading local photographers will 
T: donating their time and talent in a “Portrait Extrava- 

ganza” to benefit the Photographic Resource Center, a non- 
profit arts organization that sponsors exhibitions and lectures, 
supports new and experimental photography, and maintains a 
resource library. 

On May 11 and 12, many fine photographers from the worlds of 
art and advertising will set up studios in six locations, where for 
$35 (tax deductible) you can get an 8x10 color Polaroid picture of 
your fabulous face to give to your Mom. Or better yet, bring her 
with you and have a family portrait taken. For $250 (tax 
deductible), you can have your picture taken on the world’s 
largest stand-alone camera — the Polaroid 20x24, which makes 
instant, life-size, extraordinarily detailed prints. All proceeds will 
benefit the Photographic Resource Center. 

The photographers include John Goodman, who has shot for 
Reebok and Gap, Judith Black, Polly Brown, Nicholas Nixon, 
Cheryl Clegg, Jim Stone, and Elsa Dorfman. 

The Photographic Resource Center's First Annual “Portrait 
Extravaganza” will take place on May 11 and 12 in six loca- 
tions: the Ritz-Carlton Hotel (Saturday 11 a.m.-5 p.m.); the 
Meridien Hotel (Sunday 11 a.m.-5 p.m.); the Atrium/Chestnut 
Hill Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m.-6 p.m.); the Cambridgeside 
Galleria (Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m.-6 p.m.); the Museum 
Replica Gallery (Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m.-5 p.m.); and 


oe Sere ** «, . 











* boards). How’s it sound? There’s a surprising, heartfelt 


cut, and gritty Ubu-esque titles like “I Hear They Smoke 








ERIC ANTONIOU 








Barbara Benagh and Her Daughter, by Clark Quin 


the Photographic Resource Center (Saturday and Sunday 11 
a.m.-6 p.m.). Call the PRC at 353-0700 to reserve a photo ses- 
sion. 


— Rebecca Nemser 
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ART 


Poetry 
and dissent 


Can poetry help change the 
world? That’s a key question to be 
raised at “Poetry and Opposition: 
From Romania to Roxbury,” an 
international poetry conference to 
be presented May 3 and 4 by Agni, 
an arts-and-ideas journal published 
by Boston University. Exploring 
connections among poetry, com- 
munity, and social change, the 
conference will be offered at loca- 
tions in Boston and Cambridge. 

It all gets underway on May 3 at 
8 p.m. with readings by Amiri 
Baraka and Derek Walcott at 
Suffolk University’s C. Walsh 
Theater, 41 Temple Street, Boston. 
The program continues on the fol- 





lowing day with panel discussions, 
poetry readings, and audience dis- 
cussions beginning at 10 a.m. at 
the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Participants include writers from 
South Africa, Chile, Guatemala, 
Ukraine, Yugoslavia, China, and 
Palestine, as well as Boston-area 
poets/activists. Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning poet Charles Simic is sched- 
uled to appear, as are Kate Rushin, 


| Carolyn Forché, Marjorie Agosin, 


Martin Espada, Sven Birkerts, 
Rosario Ferré, and Robert Pinsky. 
Saturday’s program includes 
panels on “Paying Dues: 
Oppression and Resistance” and 
“Incitement and Audience,” in 
which participants discuss how 
poets and poetry can bring about 
social change, the relationship 
between a writer and his/her 
audience, and ways poetry helps 
sustain alternative communities. 
It’s free, and both sites are 
wheelchair accessible. For more 
information, call Askold 
Melnyczuk at 353-5389. 


So, you think 
you're funny? 


To celebrate its new Boston- 
London route, Virgin Adantic 
Airways is presenting “Calling All 
Comics!”, a talent competition in 
which the Grand Prize winner 
receives a trip to London and per- 
forms on the airline’s first Boston- 
London flight on May 30. (That 
person will also win a three-day 
vacation in London and the 
English countryside.) Comedians, 
magicians, and musicians are 
invited to take part in preliminary 
rounds on May 16, from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m., at the Comedy Connection 
at Duck Soup. The final takes 
place May 16 at 8 p.m. at the 
Comedy Connection at Duck Soup 
(downstairs at the Wilbur Theatre, 
246 Tremont Street, Boston), with 
WBZ-TV’s Tom Bergeron hosting. 

Interested performers should 
prepare a three-minute audition 
and call 391-7335 to register for a 
time slot. Seven performers will be 
selected to compete in the final. 

All proceeds from the door 
benefit “Best Buddies,” a non- 
profit, college-based volunteer 
program that promotes friend- 
ships between college students 
and the mentally retarded. 

— AF 
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Gregory Hines and Robin Givens: dank realism and carnival grotesquerie 


It’s a mad, mad, mad, mad world 


A Rage in Harlem is almost outrageous enough 


by Peter Keough 


as taut and threatening as a poised whip) 
and Imabelle (Robin Givens) massacre a 
posse of white lawmen in a botched gold- 
ore heist. Imabelle escapes with the gold to 
Harlem, where she wanders into the local 
Undertakers Ball in search of a likely suck- 
er to help her lay low. As Screaming Jay 
Hawkins groans out “I Put a Spell on You” 
accompanied by his cartoon grand guignol 
of smoke, bobbing skulls, waltzing skele- 
tons, and a spectral hand trying to creep 
out from under the piano lid, Imabelle and 
the hapless Jackson meet, dance, and 
exchange fates: He’s in love; she has a 
place to stow herself and the stolen goods. 
But Imabelle is more than just a whore 
with a trunk of gold, and Jackson is more 
than just a virginal simpleton. Givens’s first 
film role may be as a woman of easy 
virtue, but she makes sure that virtue is 
genuine. She slithers with just the right 
touch of self-mockery in her skin-tight pri- 
mary-colored dresses, but there’s more 


Film 


underneath than dewy curves. The brains 
of Slim’s gang, she has her mind continual- 
ly working, and when she’s caught by sur- 
prise — as she is by Jackson’s innocence 
during their seduction scene, as she 
always is by Slim’s violence — the silk- 
sheathed surface briefly tears to reveal her 
essential frailty and resolve. 

In that she is well-matched by Whita- 
ker’s Jackson, a rotund Candide who 
serves as the sad, myopic eye of the 
Harlem hurricane. When both the gold 
and Imabelle disappear, he must descend 
into the underworld to find her. Guided by 
his black sheep, con-man brother Goldy 
(Gregory Hines) and Goldy’s friend Big 
Kathy (Zakes Mokae), a transvestite broth- 
el keeper, he contends with such trials as 
his first drink (he lights up like an animat- 
ed cartoon character in delighted recogni- 
tion of his own corruptibility); with the 
killer keystone detective team of Grave- 
digger Jones (comic George Wallace) and 



































A RAGE IN HARLEM. Directed by Bill 
Duke. Written by John Yoles-Bey and 
Bobby Crawford based on the novel 
by Chester Himes. With Forest Whita- 
ker, Robin Givens, Danny Glover, 
Gregory Hines, Zakes Mokae, Badja 
Djola, George Wallace, and Stack 
Pierce. A Miramax release. At the Bea- 
con Hill, the Fresh Pond, and the 
Circle and in the suburbs. 


¢ ¢ L ord, thank you,” says Jackson 
(Forest Whitaker), the ovoid 
hero of Bill Duke’s debut 
feature A Rage in Harlem, “for letting 


me wake up in my right mind.” It’s a 
plea for stability that the movie, for 


the most part, wisely ignores. 

Based on the pulp thriller by the 
neglected black writer Chester Himes, 
Duke’s Rage works best when it remains 
closest to the novel’s extremes of comedy 
and brutality, of dank realism and carnival 
grotesquerie. Himes has the feral sensibili- 
ty of a Jim Thompson; when applied to the 
gaudy squalor of Harlem in the ’50s, this 
results in a deadpan, funky, absurdist pas- 
tiche blasted by sudden mayhem. 

Duke retains much of the spirit (though 
not much of the letter — the film deviates 
considerably from the original plot) of the 
novel and heightens it with comic inspira- 
tion of his own and with startling outbursts 
of violence, vicious deeds far more unset- 


tling than his slick work on Miami Vice. 
The line between shock and laughter in 
Rage is more theatrically drawn than in the 
seamless GoodFellas, but the campier style 
suits the subject. Whereas Scorsese draws 
on cinéma-vérité, Duke is inspired by the 
tradition of black burlesque; it’s crude, 
anarchic, and in its own way just as hon- 
est. Even when the violent mood swings 
settle into steady, bland melodrama, the 
film doesn’t lose its dark hilarity and glee- 
ful nihilism. 

Whatever cinematic lithium Duke gets 
dosed with clearly hasn’t kicked in during 
the film’s Bonnie and Clyde-like opening 
sequence, in which a gang of Mississippi 
cutthroats led by Slim (Badja Djola, who’s 


Coffin Ed (Stack Pierce); with the Pomer- 
anian-obsessed fence Easy Money (Danny 
Glover savoring the role’s silliness and 
depravity); and with Duke’s running gag 
about the pictures of Jesus and of his 
mother (“You mean that’s Jesus’s moth- 
er?”) hanging over his bedstead. 

Jackson is a genuine comic creation, a 
Keatonesque knight in flabby armor. 
Whitaker remains true to him; Duke, for 
whatever reason, does not. After whirling, 
exhilarated, for most of its length, his Rage 
tapers off to a whimper, a strained and 
histrionic soap opera. It’s a frustrating but 
minor flaw. Bill Duke may have dozed off 
in the end, but when he’s awake and in his 
right mind, it’s cause for gratitude. Q 





















Duking it out 


Not just comedies with black humor, but with 

black people in them as well? The prospect looks 
dicy for Bill Duke’s film debut, A Rage in Harlem. Not 
only does it feature an all-black cast in a story set in a 
black community based on a novel by a black writer, but 
its comedy is absurd, obscene, and sometimes intermin- 
gled with brutality, bitterness, and tragedy. 

Duke, a big truculent man in a black leather porkpie 
hat, is worried, but confident about his material. Just 
to be on the safe side, though, he’s hedged his bets a lit- 
tle. His Rage has toned down the source, a pulp thriller 
by Chester Himes about innocence, experience, love, 
and gold fever in the extravagant squalor of 1950s 
Harlem. 

“Chester Himes’s work is reflective of the period,” 
Duke says. “He was very accurate in terms of its intensity 
and danger. We were very selective when making the 
film because we wanted to maintain the integrity of the 
novel and at the same time make it palatable for a com- 
mercial audience. It was a balancing act. There’s so 
much violence [in the novel], and the violence is very 
graphically described. It’s not just that a guy is cut, but 
the knife goes up and you hear cracks and pops. We 
couldn’t do that.” 

Not that Duke’s adaptation is without gruesome 
moments of its own. There are shootouts, throat cuttings, 
beatings, and acid flingings. What makes the violence 
more unnerving is that it merges into equally outrageous 
humor. 

“Chester writes in dualities,” Duke explains. 
“Something comic might be happening, but there’s a 
bass note of danger that exists with it simultaneously. 
That's something I wanted to maintain, and that’s one of 
the most difficult things to do. We had four writers over 
three and a half years working on it.” 


I OS ANGELES. Will audiences buy black comedy? 





Does the future of black filmmaking depend on Rage? 


It’s a tricky balance for audiences, too, but one that’s 
worked for at least two recent films, Barbet Schroeder's 
Reversal of Fortune and Martin Scorsese’s GoodFellas. 
Duke is a big fan of the latter. 

“It’s not something you can syllogistically follow,” he 
says. “It goes from comedy and then hits you in the 
stomach. They’re in the car joking and then someone 
says, ‘What’s that noise in the trunk?’ Remember the 
sound of that knife? It’s horrible. You were laughing two 
minutes ago. That’s the same thing we have in our film, 
the same dynamics.” 

But one extra dynamic that will apply to Duke’s film is 
that of color. Two recent releases by black filmmakers — 
Charles Burnett’s To Sleep with Anger and Robert 
Townsend's The Five Heartbeats — have done poorly at 
the box office. The Burnett film failed despite universal 
critical praise. Danny Glover, who plays a key role in 
Duke’s film, produced and starred in Burnett’s. He’s 
bewildered by its poor showing. 

“We noticed in exit polls that those who came crossed 
all racial lines,” Glover explains. “But the majority were 
not the over-30 middle-class black audience, which was 
a surprise. The distribution may not have been worked 
out as well in black communities as in the art houses. 
They may not have had access to it. But then why didn’t 
people go to see The Five Heartbeats? Hopefully it 
doesn’t mean we have to have rap to have people go see 
it” 

Glover is referring to Mario Van Peebles’s cops-and- 
drug-dealers thriller New Jack City, the only recent film 
by a black director that has done well at the box office. 
But even New Jack City’s success has brought with it 
dangers. Alleged to have inspired audience members to 
violence, it has aroused some exhibitors to consider 
restricting films featuring black actors in leading parts. 
This stigma of violence has already had its effect on 






Duke’s film: the trailer had to be sent back and recut in 
order to avoid an R rating. Duke thinks the MPAA’s rul- 
ing has more to do with the studio — Miramax, whose 
court challenge of the X rating resulted in the change to 
NC-17 — than with the film. 

“The only violence in the trailer was Gregory Hines 
taking a gun out of a Bible and saying, ‘I’m gonna blow 
your lips off if you don’t get out of here.’ There’s some 
obscure rule that says you cannot show the weapon in 
the same frame as the victim. So because of that, they 
said you have to recut the 2000 trailers or you'll be given 
an R rating and it can only be shown with R films. Now 
for Paramount or Warners to cut those trailers — that’s 
chump change, right? For Miramax that’s a big deal. Only 
the others hadn’t taken the MPAA to court.” 

It seems at this point, nothing black filmmakers can do 
will go right. If they make an artistic film, such as To 
Sleep with Anger, no one will go see it. If they make an 
action picture, such as New Jack City, they will have 
trouble showing it. Rage’s star, Forest Whitaker, who 
hopes eventually to make his directorial debut with an 
adaptation of the acclaimed play West Memphis Mojo, 
looks ahead with dread. “If this does the same as Five 
Heartbeats,” he predicts, “it’s bad for the future of 
films.” 

The possibility that the future of black filmmaking 
might depend on his Rage has Bill Duke fuming. 

“I think it’s unfair. If Tom Hanks makes a buddy pic- 
ture that fails, they don’t stop making buddy pictures. 
Why does it apply to us? White directors are allowed to 
fail. There was a director who made a Western 10 years 
ago and that picture brought down a studio. That guy’s 
still working. What do you think would happen to me if 
the same thing happened? So for someone to suggest 
that if my film doesn’t make money in the first weekend, 
then no more films like mine are going to be made, that’s 
a double standard, and I don’t know how we're going to 
deal with that. 

“It’s like you’re under another set of rules, or you’re 
learning the game and as soon as you learn it, the rules 


are changed.” 
— PK 
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The noblest Romans 


Spartacus is still a spectacle 


by Gary Susman 





SPARTACUS. Directed by Stanley 
Kubrick. Written by Dalton Trumbo 
based on the novel by Howard Fast. 
With Kirk Douglas, Laurence Olivier, 
Jean Simmons, Charles Laughton, Peter 
Ustinov, John Gavin, and Tony Curtis. A 
Universal Studios release. At the Charles. 


eware of any screen epic with so 
B many big stars that the ad cam- 
paign has to placate all their egos 
by featuring them individually in a row of 


Tony Curtis and Laurence Olivier in the censored bathing scene: love in a tub 


tiny boxed photos at the bottom of the ad. 
Such films tend to be slow and ponder- 
ous. Case in point: the row at the bottom 
of the ad for the restored Spartacus 
includes mug shots of Kirk Douglas, 
Laurence Olivier, Peter Ustinov, Jean 
Simmons, Charles Laughton, and Tony 
Curtis. You almost expect it to end with 
“and Henry Fonda, as the President of the 
United States.” 

When the 197-minute Spartacus was 
shot in 1959 Gin Hollywood and on loca- 





tion in Spain), it was the most expensive 
film yet made, costing $12 million, or 
$750,000 more than the net worth of the 
studio that made it, Universal. That money 
is all there on screen, apparent in grand 
pageantry and spectacle of the sort that 
Hollywood no longer dares attempt, 
except in pallid homages like Dances with 
Wolves. It’s too bad that this largess wasn’t 
devoted to creating a more interesting 
script and livelier heroes. 

Spartacus is widely credited with being 
the first film to confront openly the 
Hollywood blacklist by letting leftist 
screenwriter Dalton Trumbo write the 
script under his own name instead of an 
alias. Trumbo would seem an appropriate 
choice to tell the story of the slave rebel- 
lion led by Spartacus in 75 BC that almost 
toppled Rome. He draws subtle parallels 
between the story and contemporary 
crises of the civil-rights struggles and 
McCarthyism. There’s even a neat little cri- 
tique of Trumbo’s communist colleagues, 
many of whom would gladly have 
imposed a blacklist of their own if given 
the opportunity. When the newly empow- 
ered gladiators turn the tables on captured 
patricians by making them fight one 
another in the arena, a disgusted 
Spartacus sets them free and chastises his 
comrades. 

Unfortunately, Trumbo’s Spartacus is a 
bit too noble to be real, as are his fellow 
rebels. Kirk Douglas is all defiance and 
heroism, but his Spartacus steadily loses 
his savage edge as the film progresses. His 
peasant army — gladiators, slaves, and 
their spouses, grandparents, and kids, who 
slog across Italy in character-building fash- 
ion — are also utopian socialist cliches. 
They could easily be confused for Dust 
Bowl Okies trekking to California, or 
Chinese Communists on the Long March 
under Mao, or Bolsheviks storming the 
Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. (It’s no 
wonder the film was a hit in the USSR.) 
They’re such happy martyrs that they 
impart no sense of sacrifice. 

Much more intriguing are the villainous, 
decadent Romans, played mostly by 
snootily accented British actors. There’s 
Gracchus (Charles Laughton), a wily sena- 
tor skilled in political manipulation. 
Laughton takes gargantuan delight in his 
character’s depravity (listen to his speech 
in praise of corpulence) but gives him an 
unexpectedly populist heart. There’s 
Batiatus (Peter Ustinov), a venal toady 
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who survives by knowing exactly when to 
suck up to the right senators. Ustinov’s 
florid delivery, which seems to parody the 
pomposity of the rest of the speaking cast, 
results in such nimble scene-stealing that 
he won an Oscar. 

Best of all is Laurence Olivier, as the 
crafty general Crassus. Whether storming 
about in the Senate chamber or on the bat- 
tlefield, trying to seduce Spartacus’s 
beloved Varinia Gean Simmons, at her 
most luminous), or trying to seduce 
Spartacus’s surrogate son, Antoninus 
(Tony Curtis, in a hilarious bathing scene 
cut from the original print by baffled cen- 
sors), Olivier delivers a delicious perfor- 
mance that helps elevate the film (as do all 
the scenes of sweaty gladiators) to camp 
classic status. (The voice of Crassus heard 
in the restored bath scene belongs to 
Anthony “Hannibal Lecter” Hopkins, who 
filled in for the late Olivier when the scene 
had to be re-dubbed). 

Spartacus’s director was a young 
Stanley Kubrick, a virtual unknown hired 
by star/producer Douglas (who'd starred 
in Kubrick’s anti-war classic Paths of 
Glory) as a last-minute replacement for 
the veteran Anthony Mann. The young 
Kubrick proves an adept painter of strik- 
ing film images, cramming an astonishing 
amount of information into the wide 
screens made possible by the Super 
Technirama 70 process. He shot the 
majestic approach of Crassus’s legions 
(8000 extras strong) from half a mile 
away. The battle scenes are more excit- 
ing, horrific, and bloodily realistic than in 
most war films (including Kubrick’s own 
Full Metal Jacket). Kubrick also gets 
effective emotional moments by stripping 
away dialogue and letting the pictures 
and Alex North’s busy musical score tell 
the story. Few other directors would have 
dared the mute horror of the scene where 
Crassus walks silently through a field of 
mutilated corpses that stretch to the hori- 
zon. 

Kubrick was hired, however, to make a 
stirring epic, not his usual testament to 
human folly and futility. In spite of his 
valiant attempts to infuse the film with his 
questioning spirit, he didn’t have full cre- 
ative control over Spartacus, which 
belongs ultimately to Douglas’s urge for 
iconic starpower and Trumbo’s tired cant. 
Much of it is thrilling to watch, but often 
you wish the slaves would just do as the 
Romans do. oO 





George on his mind 


But Judy Davis can’t save Impromptu 


by Robin Dougherty 


IMPROMPTU. Directed by James 
Lapine. Written by Sarah Kernochan. 
With Judy Davis, Hugh Grant, Mandy 
Patinkin, Bernadette Peters, Julian 
Sands, Ralph Brown,. and Emma 
Thompson. A Hemdale Films release. 
At the Nickelodeon, the Harvard 
Square, and the Circle. 


ack in the days when women rarely 
B got the chance to become doctors 

and lawyers and writers, novelist 
George Sand was something of a renegade 
role model. Overwhelmingly popular in the 
19th century, today she’s more often 
remembered as the woman who wore 
pants and smoked cigars than for any book 
she wrote. But compared to Clara Barton 
and Florence Nightingale, her life seemed 
like pretty exciting stuff. That she threw 
herself at composer Frédéric Chopin and 
got him was merely icing on the cake. 

You'd think Australian actress Judy Davis 
would be just right for Sand. After all, her 
roles have included the headstrong artist of 
Gillian Armstrong’s My Brilliant Career, as 
well as a woman coming to terms with her 
motherhood, in Armstrong’s High Tide. 
And, indeed, Davis brings to Impromptu 
her own brand of spirited intelligence. 
Striding about in her velvet breeches, arms 
akimbo, she’s a fiery statement of pure will. 
Her frizzy pageboy haircut is itself an act of 
rebellion. 

But George Sand is not going to be one 
of Davis’s memorable roles, because the 
film, written by Sarah Kernochan (9-1/2 
Weeks) and directed by her husband, 
Broadway director James Lapine, doesn’t 
give Davis much chance to explore the 
character. What made Sand remarkable is 
not that she wore men’s clothes; it’s what 
that act meant. In an era in which women 
were expected only to be pretty and fertile, 
Sand’s wearing pants — like her taking a 
mannish name (she was born Amandine 


Aurore Lucie Dupin) — was an insistent 
demand to be taken seriously. 

Impromptu follows Sand’s pursuit of the 
consumptive composer (played by Hugh 
Grant), as well as her friendship with artist 
Eugéne Delacroix (Ralph Brown), Franz 
Liszt Qulian Sand), and Liszt’s mistress 
Marie d’Agoult (Bernadette Peters); and it 
superficially resembles a handful of other 
movies in which 19th-century artist-friends 
get together for a bohemian weekend in 
the country. In this context, George Sand’s 
unconventional attire is presented as a sar- 
torial gimmick on the level of Tom Wolfe’s 
double-breasted suits. There’s not much 
hint of the anger that spawned such 
rebellion, or the utter frustration with the 
conventions of the day, or the emotional 
price that such a lifestyle must have extract- 
ed. 

Sand (and Davis along with her) is 
corsetted by the screenplay, which rambles 
about, distracting itself with the domestic 
troubles of the Liszt household and the 
awkwardness caused by Sand’s most recent 
lover. (The film’s worst wrong note, he’s 
portrayed as a buffoonish lunk.) Davis 
makes you see how viscerally Sand experi- 
enced Chopin’s music, how she wanted to 
experience its creator in the same way. The 
movie egregiously misses this chance to 
show how a marriage of two brilliant minds 
came to be. Which is too bad, given the 
way Davis and Hugh Grant play off each 
other. She literally re-vitalizes the cadaver- 
ous Chopin, and he becomes likable when 
they’re together. 

Impromptu does show by contrast — in 
the example of Liszt and his wretchedly 
unhappy mistress (played as a catty baby 
machine by Bernadette Peters) — how 
unique the relationship between Sand and 
Chopin was. But that’s offset by the omis- 
sion of any hint of eroticism. Do the film- 
makers think the Sand/Chopin relationship 
was platonic? One of that relationship’s 


inherent (and potentially fascinating) con- 
flicts was Chopin’s obvious fear of Sand’s 
sexuality — and his admitted loathing of 
his own body. The film introduces this idea 
but does nothing to develop it. 

Lapine’s Broadway shows, which include 
his Sondheim-scored Sunday in the Park 
with George and Into the Woods, are play- 
ful, literate, and elaborately orchestrated, 
which is all the more reason to be disap- 





pointed that his movie is clunky and shal- 
low. With the exception of Emma 
Thompson, who plays the dimwitted arts 
patron whose country home the artists dis- 
rupt, he hasn’t gotten any truly lively per- 
formances out of his actors. It’s tantalizing 
to wonder what Davis could do with this 
role in someone else’s hands. Here, you 
find yourself declaring, along with George 
Sand, “I want too much.” QO 
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“HOMAGE TO JACQUES DEMY.” 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
May 3-19. At the French Library. 


e’ve all had the experience, after 

seeing a movie that’s carried us 

off into a world of elegance and 
wit and high spirits, of emerging from the 
darkened theater into the blinding sunlight 
and feeling dislocated, stranded in the 
familiar world. The films of Jacques Demy 
— the largely unsung French filmmaker 
who died last year at the age of 59, and 
who is being remembered with a retrospec- 
tive that opens tonight at the French Library 
— are fantasies that never let us forget the 
world waiting for us outside the theater. 

Using our shared memories of movies 
or, more precisely, the memory of moods 
of certain movies, as his jumping-off point, 
Demy, with enormous charm and light, 
affectionate mockery, takes as his subject 
the gap between what life is and what we 
wish it to be. Since the young are most 
prone to those wishes, his heroes are all 
aimless, daydreaming young men who, 
briefly, come under the thrall of an 
extraordinary woman — a muse who 
makes them believe their fantasies are 
attainable — before losing her and settling 
for life as it is. 

The daydreamer of Demy’s first film, 
1961's Lola (Wednesday, May 8), is Roland 
(Marc Michel), who meets his childhood 
sweetheart (Anouk Aimée) years later and 
discovers he still loves her. She’s a show- 
girl with a heart of gold raising her son 
while awaiting the return of the boy’s 
father, who left to seek his fortune when 
he found out she was pregnant. 

Although it has only one song, Lola is, 
in spirit, a musical. And though Demy 
delights in the conventions of musicals, 
like the American sailors on shore leave 
looking for a good time, what he gets is 
more than mere imitation. It’s a distillation 
of the genre’s romantic melancholy. The 
end, where Lola’s dream comes true while 
Roland’s is shattered, gives us both the 
happy ending we dream of and reminds us 
of the impossibility of happy endings. 

1962's The Bay of the Angels (May 3, 4, 
and 5) is a distillation as well, but of the 
’°30s hard-boiled melodramas that were the 
precursors of noir, though more fatalisti- 
cally romantic. The hero (Claude Mann), a 


OPEN DOORS. Directed by Gianni 
Amelio. Written by Amelio and 
Vincenzo Cerami. With Gian Maria 
Volonté, Ennio Fantastichini, Renzo 
Giovampietro, and Renato Carpenti- 
eri. An Orion release. At the Coolidge 
Corner. 


ore than half the movies Gian 
M Maria Volonté has starred in over 

the last 20 years never made it to 
American art houses, even though he’s 
one of the world’s great actors and has 
worked with most of the important film- 
makers in Italy — Francesco Rosi (on The 
Mattei Affair, Eboli, and others), Marco 
Bellocchio, the Taviani brothers, Elio Petri, 
and (in the early days of his career, in the 
mid '60s) Sergio Leone. Volonté has a phe- 
nomenal presence — he looms over a 
movie the way Cagney or Bogart used to. 
But unlike them, he’s less physical than 
cerebral: the drama is always in what’s 
going on in his head, even when he plays 
a gangster (as he did in Rosi’s Lucky 
Luciano). And because he conveys such 
enormous strength on the screen, his hold- 
ing himself back creates its own kind of 
wonder and suspense; you want to know 
what kind of power is locked in all that 
eloquent restraint. 

He holds together the new movie Open 
Doors with just a look. As Vito di 
Francesco, a judge on what appears to be 
an open-and-shut triple homicide case in 
the Palermo of 1937 (a man, fired for 
embezzling funds, kills his boss, his suc- 
cessor, and the wife whose greed may 
have driven him to steal), he turns that 
look on the defendant, Tommaso Scalia 
(Ennio Fantastichini, who looks like ‘an 
Italian version of Mandy Patinkin), and on 
each of the witnesses. They can’t wriggle 
free; they resist, unnerved by his measured 
prodding, his insistence on wedging open 
the smallest aperture in the case against 
Scalia. But he pinions them, and the trial 
goes longer and grows more complicated, 
hinting at madness, at corruption, at 
crimes of passion. 

Even the defendant himself resists — he 
demands a speedy trial and execution. But 
what you see in Vito’s eyes is an intense 
moral demand, though Volonté expresses 
it sensuously, as a kind of hunger. In 
Fascist Italy, where murderers like Scalia 
are viewed as monsters violating the 


ay 


Anne Vernon and Catherine Deneuve in The Umbrellas of Cherbourg: sublime | 


Demy’s dreamscapes 


The world between fantasies 
by Charles Taylor 


cautious young man named Jean Fournier 
(his last name may be a tribute to Alain- 
Fournier, the author of that classic of ado- 
lescent longing Le grand Meaulines), 
accompanies a co-worker to a casino and 
wins six months’ salary in an hour. 
Convinced his sensible life has been a 
waste, he heads for the casinos of Nice, 
where he meets Jacky (leanne Moreau, 
platinum blond and dressed in white), a 
compulsive gambler who says that she 
cares nothing for money; she wouldn't be 
so careless with it if she did. 

In the course of their few days together, 
fortunes accumulate and disappear (to the 
accompaniment of Michel Legrand’s sump- 
tuous score) as if by some existential 
sleight of hand. A desperate bet can bring 
in a fortune; a feeling of sure luck can 
wipe out Jean and Jacky’s well-lined pock- 
ets. Each turn of the roulette wheel 
becomes almost unbearably suspenseful, 
eternities pass before that little ball clicks 
into the slot. 


For all his talk about wanting a free and 
easy life, Jean can’t stop being the conser- 
vative young man he is. He always stashes 
away a few dollars in his hotel room just in 
case, whereas Jacky will gamble away her 
jewels, her train ticket, anything that will 
give her one more spin. That’s the gulf 
between them. Jean’s fantasy is Jacky’s 
reality, and she inhabits it with frightening 
ease (she doesn’t notice, for instance, that 
her lucky number never comes up). We 
fear for Jean because he’s so unsuited to 
the life he’s slipping into. But because 
Moreau is so glamorous, so dangerous, so 
utterly ravishing, we see why he contin- 
ues. Try to imagine the lewd, open vulner- 
ability of Monroe combined with the pro- 
tective crust of Anjelica Huston in The 
Grifters. Moreau brings the movie into 
focus; one look at her and you understand 
Jean’s impulse to throw it all away. 

Demy’s instinct failed him when he got 
to work in Hollywood with 1968’s Model 
Shop (May 17, 18, and 19), a sort-of sequel 


Judging by his looks 


Volonté stares right through Open Doors 


by Steve Vineberg 


Gian Maria Volonté: a one-man show 


MAY 3, 1991 


to Lola with Anouk Aimée again playing 
Lola, who now lives in Los Angeles and is 
no longer the open-hearted showgirl but a 
refugee who's flown in from Antonioni- 
land on the wings of her own ennui. And 
the sullen young man who falls for her 
(the unappealing Gary Lockwood) has the 
aimlessness of Demy’s other heroes, but 
with anti-establishment platitudes instead 
of romantic/poetic longings. 

The real sequel to Lola is 1964’s The 
Umbrellas of Cherbourg (May 10, 11, and 
12). Not just because Marc Michel returns 
as Roland, now a diamond merchant 
singing “Once I loved a woman named 
Lola,” but because Demy takes the con- 
ventions of musicals as far as they can go. 
Every line of dialogue, no matter how 
banal, is sung to Michel Legrand’s gor- 
geous score. And the characters’ designer 
outfits are color-coordinated to match the 
wallpaper and the furniture, all of it 
brighter than life in Jean Rabier’s beautiful 
cinematography. It sounds like a trifle, but 
Umbrellas is Demy’s most daring film, a 
work of stylistic boldness matched only by 
Pennies from Heaven in its juxtaposition 
of emotional pain and sublime artifice. 

In the opening scenes, the constant 
singing and visual prettiness matches the 
rose-tinted way the young lovers (Cath- 
erine Deneuve and Nino Castelnuovo) see 
the world. After he goes into the army and 
she discovers she’s pregnant, those same 
effects make every sorrow emotionally 
overwhelming. Demy widens the gap 
between what is and what we wish could 
be and, surprisingly, pulls a sadder-but- 
wiser affirmation out of it. In the last 
scene, the lovers, now a few years older 
and both married to others, meet again, 
not in one of the film’s perfect interiors, 
but in the service station Castelnuovo had 
dreamed of owning. 

This dream-come-true is not the roman- 
tic fantasy the lovers had envisioned; it’s a 
compromise they never dreamed they’d 
have to make. But they've survived, and as 
Deneuve drives away in the snow and 
Castelnuovo embraces his wife and son, 
returning from their Christmas shopping, 
the film becomes something unexpected: 
an acceptance of the world as it is, and of 
the people, imperfect yet loving, who sus- 
tain us when dreams are no longer possi- 
ble. 


sacred, armored order of the land and are 
generally led straight down the path to 
execution, a look like Vito’s is dangerous: 
unanswerable, profoundly humanistic, it 
throws down a gauntlet in a place where 
enforcement is meant to go unchallenged. 
Francesco means to question the appropri- 
ateness of the death penalty, which, he 
argues privately to the head judge (Renzo 
Giovampietro), serves those in power bet- 
ter than those they’re supposed to be gov- 
erning. 

Volonté’s performance is a marvel of 
understatement. There’s passion, held 
movingly in check, in the way he watches 
other people speak. In the way he reads 
documents. Even in the way he walks 
through the street, with care and delib- 
eration, as if a man needed all his re- 
sources just to move decently through the 
world. 

Without Volonté, I don’t think there’d be 
much to say about Gianni Amelio’s movie, 
which he and Vincenzo Cerami adapted 
from Leonardo Sciascia’s novel (based on 
a true incident). Underlit (until the last, tri- 
umph-of-the-human-spirit sequence) and 
overdirected, Open Doors has a tendency 
to announce the seriousness of its inten- 
tions. Amelio lingers too long over every- 
thing: Scalia’s face after his outbursts in 
court, the bitter widow (Lydia Alfonsi) in 
black giving testimony against her hus- 
band’s murderer, Francesco's little daugh- 
ter (Eleonora Schinina) staring at a dead 
fish. 

The style (especially at the beginning) 
suggests a kind of attenuated expression- 
ism, and Franco Piersanti’s music, heavy 
and melodramatic, reinforces it. The pac- 
ing is draggy, and the crowd in the court- 
room, who squawk regularly whenever 
Vito tries to lead the trial away from the 
fate all Italy seems set on for Scalia, 
behave uncomfortably like a chorus in a 
Stagy production of Shakespeare — you 
just don’t buy it. 

There is an effective scene in a ward 
where Scalia’s son has been placed by the 
State, and Renato Carpentieri brings a con- 
templative gentleness to the role of 
Giovanni Consolo, the juror who unex- 
pectedly allies himself with Vito. But while 
the movie keeps reminding you that it’s 
dealing with significant moral issues, what 
keeps you riveted is Volonté, who never 
even gives the impression of acting. | 





Trailers 


RICH GIRL 

f the movie is entitled Rich Girl, how 
| the tag line is “His life, bis music, 

bis girl?” I suspect because someone 
thinks they might have a star in Don 
Michael Paul, who plays the prole rock- 
and-roller that the movie's rich heroine Gill 
Schoelen) falls for. But to judge by his pec- 
toral attempts at acting, and his trying-to- 
be-Springsteen-but-ending-up-closer-to- 
Meat-Loaf numbers, his chief distinction is 
having three first names. 

The people who put this melodrama 
together have obviously taken a close 
look at Dirty Dancing and managed to 
miss that movie’s silly romantic charm. 
Still, somebody thinks this has a chance 
with the teen market. The screening I 
attended was packed with high-school 
age kids who made the movie a lot easi- 
er to get through by directing an unceas- 
ing stream of jeers and wisecracks at 
each phony moment. Everyone who sees 
Rich Girl should be so lucky. At the 
Copley Place, the Fresh Pond, and the 
Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 
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Matt Dillon in Kiss: sullen and ominous 


A KISS BEFORE DYING 
he ads for A Kiss Before Dying, 
| promising a film “from the creator 
of Fatal Attraction” with Sean 
Young (kismet!), already have camp 
appeal. The movie isn’t a total laughfest, 
and a revoltingly graphic opener starts 
things off on a bad note, but Fatal 
Attraction writer James Dearden’s updat- 
ing of the veteran Ira Levin novel manages 
to be intermittently hilarious, 

What the movie has going for it is an 
ingenious plot. An ambitious young psy- 
cho (Matt Dillon) murders the woman he’s 
been planning to marry, the daughter of a 
wealthy industrialist (Max von Sydow), 
because her pregnancy made him fear her 
rich daddy would disown her. But he 
makes it look like a suicide and then woos 
her twin sister (Young). The clues that 
make Young doubt her sister killed herself 
are fairly clever, and the moment when 
she realizes what Dillon is up to is very 
effectively staged. 

So what sets off the giggles 

here? Things like the porten- 
tous opening line: “ ‘God is 
dead’ proclaimed Nietzsche,” 
or Diane Ladd, as Dillon’s 
mother, looking like Mrs. 
Olsen’s stand-in with criss- 
crossing Scandinavian braids, 
or von Sydow being addressed 
as “Thor” (the only Thor I’ve 
ever known was a golden 
retriever), or the way his jaw 
trembles when he sees the 
homeless people his social- 
worker daughter invites to her 
wedding. 

But top laugh honors go to 
Young herself. No one has ever 
been as spacily dislocated in 
quite the way she is. For the 
first few scenes, she appears to 
have been dubbed, and she 
never shakes the one-beat- 
behind timing that would be 
appropriate to a pitchman for 
nitrous oxide. She’s not helped 
by a wardrobe of frumpy chic 


make her look like a new-wave librarian, 
or her hair-do, a modified Prince Valiant 
wedge. At one point, Young’s friend, 
played by Joy Lee, looks at her new crop 
and tells her she’s “bloomed” (and if Joy 
Lee knows anything, it’s hair). 

When Young is on the floor of a disco, 
her head bobbing like one of those dog 
statues you used to see in the rear win- 
dows of cars, you can’t blame Dillon for 
Standing there dumfounded. (Un- 
fortunately, he has to take the blame for 
his own performance, which is sullen and 
ominous where it should be charming and 
seductive; you wonder why it takes so 
long for people to catch on to him.) And 
the one serious threat to the movie’s plau- 
sibility is in having Young play both the 
heroine and her murdered sister. Who 
could ever believe there’d be two of Sean 
Young? At the Cheri and the Fresh Pond 
and in the suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 


DR. CALIGARI 


ith the possible exception of 
W vere The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari (1919) is the quin- 
tessential work of German silent expres- 
sionism. It’s the deep source for almost 
every horror film ever made, and, if 
Siegfried Kracauer is to be 
believed, a fable of the sexual 
repression and mind control 
that would result in the Third 
Reich. So if it was such a great 
movie, why was there never a 

sequel? 
No less a filmmaker than 
Stephen (Cafe Flesh) Sayadian 
has seen the need for one, and 
his Dr. Caligari is a worthy 
successor to the original. It’s 
the tale of the worthy doctor’s 
granddaughter (a suitably 
vampy, teutonically deadpan, 
slyly nihilistic Madeleine Rey- 
nal) and her efforts to maintain 
the family tradition at the 
Caligari Insane Asylum (CIA), 
whose motto is “Better Living 
through Chemistry.” There she 
dabbles in a process called 
“hormonal interfacing,” the 
union of psyches through 
direct injections of the hypo- 
thalamus. Among her patients 
are Mrs. Van Houten (Laura 
Albert), an elegant, tormented, 
hilarious nymphomaniac with 
magnificent breasts, and Gus Pratt John 
Durbin), an engaging psycho who is like 
the manic side of Hannibal Lecter. But 
these patients are just stepping stones to 
the doctor’s final goal — a hormonal inter- 
face with the family patriarch, the enigmat- 
ic maestro Cesare the Sleepwalker himself. 
Sayadian’s intentions are ambitious too. 
The film is a camp meditation on gender, 
power, and identity that’s a lot more offen- 
sive and fun than the more recent and 
notorious Poison. He’s also done some 
stylistic interfacing of his own, merging the 
look of the expressionistic originai with 
sources as diverse as David Cronenberg’s 
Videodrome and Pee-wee Herman’s Magic 
Playhouse, with dialogue ranging from 
sophomoric inanities to Beckett-like solilo- 
quies. You might find yourself howling, 
and not always from hilarity. As Cali- 
gari/Van Houten will tell you, there is a lot 
to be learned from a shriek of desperation. 
Friday and Saturday, midnight, at the 

Coolidge Corner. 

— Peter Keough 


cardigans and blouses that Caligari: a camp meditation 


The Sinclairs: egg on their faces? 
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Primordial snooze 


Dinosaurs hits an oil slick 


by Clif Garboden 


DINOSAURS. Fridays at 8:30 p.m. on 
ABC (Channel 5 in Boston). 


here’s something about the prehis- 
Te that invariably reminds televi- 

sion producers of The Honey- 
mooners. When The Flintstones hit ABC, in 
1960, it was obvious that Fred and Wilma 
and Barney and Betty were the direct cave- 
folk equivalents of Ralph and Alice and Ed 
and Trixie. Now we have the new, big-bud- 
get/big-puppet series Dinosaurs, in which 
the main character is a loudmouthed blue- 
collar buffgon (Earl Sinclair), and he’s mar- 
ried to a long-suffering conspiratorily smart- 
mouthed stay-at-home (Fran). 

There are differences. Earl’s Norton — 
co-worker Roy Hess — is confirmed 
Trixie-less. The Sinclairs have kids — a 
boy teen, a girl teen, and a just-hatched 
baby. Earl has more than a touch of Don 
Rickles and Carol O’Connor in his charac- 
ter; Fran owes a bit of her attitude to 
Marge Simpson. But all in all, the dinos of 
Dinosaurs are unmistakably cast from 
Jackie Gleason’s mold. 

Which isn’t very original. But then again, 
it’s remarkable that you can spot character 
traits subtle enough to legitimate that com- 
plaint in the performances of eight-by-five- 
foot dinosaur dolls controlled by some 
undisclosed technological mix of puppetry 
and electronic facial control. Dinosaurs 
was put together by Disney Studios, Jim 
Henson Productions (currently in court 
with Disney over other matters), and exec- 
utive producer Michael Jacobs (the wun- 
derkind who gave the world Charles in 
Charge and My Two Dads — ‘nuff said). 

The show’s strength is its production 
genius, which is in the hands of Brian 
Henson, the late Muppet-master’s son. 
Dinosaurs puppet work is exquisite — 
check out the adolescent body language of 
Earl’s son, Robbie, for example. The 
show’s weakness — make that feebleness 
— is the let’s-please-everyone imperative 
that clearly took over the show’s concept 
before the first episode was wrapped up 
for airing on April 26. 

Dinosaurs original idea, everyone con- 
nected with the show is quick to point out, 
belonged to Jim Henson, who mapped out 
the concept for a comedy about the wan- 
ing days of the big lizards. (Henson, it 
seems, had a thing about dinosaurs. 
Remember the high-concept but not-too- 
funny Jurassic skits he did for Saturday 
Night Live?) Of course, in Jim Henson’s 
hands, one can imagine almost anything 
working. And in Dinosaurs, some of the 
classic Muppet-style touches have survived 
what one can only speculate must have 
been the moderating influence of Michael 
Jacobs. 

There are trademark Henson under- 
played background gags: these dinosaurs 
have a television on which Earl watches 
lizard-monster movies. And running gags 


reminiscent of the Muppet Show: the 
Sinclairs’ refrigerator is stocked with beer 
and live food — the latter pokes its paws 
out every time the door is opened. 
Likewise, the first show had some lines 
worthy of a Muppet production: when Earl 
complains that there’s “no dinner, no veg- 
etables,” Fran explains, “Dinner ate the 
vegetables.” But most of the show’s dia- 
logue is as predictable as any aimed-low 
sit-com’s and about as funny. 

Dinosaurs creators are clearly out to 
cash in on The Simpsons’ success. But 
whereas Simpsons creator Matt Groening’s 
minimalist animated palette affords him 
the freedom to pack his shows with lov- 
ingly layered socio-intellectual details, 
Dinosaurs gorgeous but overpowering 
production format draws the show’s writ- 
ers (and the viewers’ attention) away from 
the script. The Simpsons, like The Muppet 
Show before it, is so dense with content 
that there really is room to incorporate 
something for everybody. Dinosaurs has 
understandable difficulty balancing pro- 
duction with anything more subtle. 

So who's supposed to watch Dinosaurs? 
Jacobs has said he thinks “kids discover a 


Television 


show”; he hopes they'll lead their parents 


to this one, the way the popular miscon- 
ception holds that children led Mom and 
Dad to The Simpsons. So we have dinosaur 
puppets and sight gags for the kids. For 
adults, we get in-jokes. Note the oil-related 
names: Sinclair (after the gas-station chain 
with the apatosaurus trademark), Hess, 
Earl (Midwestern American diction for 
“oil”), and Earl’s boss, B.P. Richfield. We 
also have adult-oriented touchy-feely 
themes. In a future episode, Fran will wax 
disenchanted with her life and Earl will 
rescue her by “learning a new [and sensi- 
tive] mating dance.” (Sounds like thirty- 
something with scales.) 

But in truth, neither many kids nor many 
grown-ups will tolerate Dinosaurs for 
long. After America’s youth get over the 
initial neatness of the dino puppets, the 
kids will figure out that the jokes they do 
get do nothing for their imagination. As for 
the adults, the biting satiric undercurrent 
they expect from a Henson show has been 
so blunted and diluted that Dinosaurs will 
seem like a disappointing waste of effort. 

To judge by the first episode, Dinosaurs 
deserves the affections of neither children 
nor cultists. Given the enormous amounts 
of time and money it takes to polish off a 
single episode and the fact that Dinosaurs 
is the production child of a bad 
Hollywood ménage 4a trois, this bold 
experiment in televised committee work is 
unlikely to evolve before it goes the way 
of the pteranodon. 































































by Bill Marx 


theater company that dares stage 
A Sistespente' King Lear — 

drama’s big kahuna, the Godzilla 
of iambic pentameter — puts itself in the 
same position as the old king on the heath, 
roaring at the thunder and rain pouring 
out of the heavens. Faced with a four-a- 
half-hour script whose intimidating pro- 
duction history is littered with the some- 
times charred remains of centuries of the 
theater’s best and brightest, a courageous 
director and thespians have as their only 
recourse to raise quixotic fists and charge 
into the maw of Shakespearean poetry, 
fending off comparisons with the past and 
the anticipated pricks of critical pens. To 
do Lear, you have to be a little mad — not 
so much off kilter as angry. 

At least that’s the impression you get 
talking to Adrian Hall, who’s directing 
King Lear at the American Repertory 
Theatre (opening May 10), and F. Murray 
Abraham, who plays the patriarch the gods 
are having for lunch. Stephanie Roth, 


Theater 


who’s cast as Cordelia, isn’t quite so belli- 
cose. But even she says that, this time 
around, the good daughter isn’t going to 
be a virtuous pushover. “She’s going to be 
rougher — her nerve endings are going to 
show a little more,” the actress explains. 
“I’m not going to be doing standard 
Shakespearean posing. In the beginning, 
you think Cordelia is just a sweet little 
ingenue, but she’s not. She fucks up the 
whole thing because she’s as stubborn as 
her father.” In this production, which will 
be set in a barbaric pre-Christian era, 
Cordelia practices tough love. 

And both men — Hall’s in his 60s and 
Abraham’s in his early 50s — start railing 
against the dying of the light when they go 
into their notions about the play, with 
Abraham detouring into small tirades 
against theater critics (“Who’s that 
schmuck, that jerk who writes for New 
York magazine? The one that doesn’t like 
Harold Pinter?’’), Broadway (“I haven’t 
seen Miss Saigon but I suspect that it’s a 
piece of trap. I don’t care what Frank Rich 
says. I don’t care if a helicopter lands on 
stage.”), suggestions that Americans have 
trouble acting Shakespeare (“Bullshit!”), 
and national elections (“People say ‘I am 
not going to vote anymore because that 
isn’t going to change the system.’ WELL, 
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F. Murray Abraham: “I want parts that let me be as big as I am.” 


THEN SHUT UP! GET OUT OF HERE! 
Fifty-one percent of the voting population 
doesn’t vote, so you deserve what you get. 
Schmucks!”). Whatever the quality of 
Abraham's performance, I’m convinced it'll 
have plenty of rage. 

For Abraham, Dylan Thomas’s poem 
about squaring off against death sums up 
Lear’s tragedy. “Even at 51, I really don’t 
want to see some of my faculties leaving 
me,” he says. “And they are, damn it! I 
have to wear a stronger pair of glasses, for 
example. I don’t quite bounce out of bed 
as I did when I was 26 or 7. Right? It’s 
common. And when I am 75, I am going to 
hate it even more. I find it very difficult to 
accept this kind of thing, and that’s what 
Lear is all about. He rages against the com- 
ing of the night. He really will not go gen- 
tle into that good night, whereas his advis- 
er and oldest friend, Gloucester, who has a 
parallel story in the play, accepts his age, 
and that makes the theme doubly impor- 
tant, since he makes the same mistake as 
Lear does with his children.” 

Hall’s ire against age is more personal 
and tempered, stemming as it does from 
identification with a man who wants to 
bellyflop into his dotage with a little grace. 
“It’s very real to me,” Hall says. “Lear is 
four score and 10, and I’m getting up 
there. He puts aside the affairs of state to 
find out about what death means. He suf- 
fers humiliation and setbacks, and I have 
also had to struggle with those things — 
being fired from Dallas, for example. Like 
Lear, I want my last years to have some 
dignity and peace.” 

How Hall's attitude toward the late-life 
bumps in his own career — including the 
loss of control of both Trinity Repertory 
Company, which he founded, and the 
Dallas Theater Center, which axed him — 
filters into his interpretation of the play is 
vague. But when he talks about exploring 
the elemental power of the play, it sounds 
as if he were going mano a mano with 
Shakespeare. “Thank God I have done this 
play before and have a grip on it,” he says. 
“You could work on this play for years. 
You just have to trust that Lear's contem- 
porary meaning will come out — the rest 
is punching and pulling and poking and 
kicking. It’s like boxing; you have to do 
some scratching if you are going to come 
Out on top.” 

Obviously, Hall has some kind of primal 
tussle in mind. Eugene Lee’s set, which 
will include logs and lumber dragged off 
from the designer’s New England proper- 
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Fighting against the gods 


Abraham, Roth, and Hall bring Lear to the ART 


ty, suggests the forest primeval. And the 
director says he wants to emphasize the 
personal over the political and the cosmic 
— this Lear will be about a family, rather 
than a universe, that’s all screwed up. “I 
see the play as a study of fathers and sons 
and fathers and daughters, which is why I 
have set it in a pre-Christian era. You can 
study tribal behavior more fully because 
you don’t caught up in the frills and pump- 
kin pants, the kind of pageantry that we 
get an awful lot of in Shakespeare produc- 
tions. The kind of stale ‘Hark who goes 
there . ..’ stuff.” 

Despite the Cro-Magnon ambiance, the 
director insists the production will be 
“straightforward, the most straightforward 
I’ve ever done, but not boring.” In fact, 
Hall says the staging’s dependence on 
Shakespeare’s poetry (though there are 
plans for substantial cuts) will make it 
more of a “verbal experience” than a con- 
ceptual exercise — an approach that for 
the American Repertory Theatre, which 
tends to go for the auteurist big picture, is 
damn radical. 

Roth, who first appeared at ART in 
Robert Wilson’s postmodern staging of 
When We Dead Awaken (among other 
gymnastics, her character balanced a spear 
on her head), says that, for an actor, Hall’s 
attention to the text is more rewarding. 
“Not that Wilson's jugs " 
Staging wasn’t fun,” a 
she insists. “The way 
he choreographed — 
it was like a jungle 
gym up there for me. 
All that balancing 
was lots of fun, 
though I can’t say I 
prefer that. We didn’t 
really do Ibsen, we 
did an interpretation 
of Ibsen. Hall’s much 
more visceral, from 
the gut. He wants to 
find out what the 
scene is about in a 
human sense. Adrian 
creates an intense 
acting experience, 
because he’s interest- 
ed in what is hap- 
pening in the text on 
a human level, and 
interested in contem- 
porary connections.” 
Fellow thespian Ab- 
raham agrees, admir- 











Stephanie Roth: no sweet little ingenue Cordelia 
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ing Hall’s demand for performances that 
are larger than life, his rejection of the pro- 
saic. 

“This naturalistic acting,” Abraham 
barks. “Bah! I’m waiting for it to run its 
course. Because that sets limits on play- 
wrights. They aren’t going to write things 
as big as Lear if there’s nobody around to 
act them. Right? Right! I want parts that let 
me be as big as I am. I’m certainly not 
going to compete with Marlon Brando and 
Robert De Niro on a naturalistic level, no 
one can. Is there anyone who can argue 
that they aren’t great at what they do? You 
always want to see them work. But come 
on, I’m a little more interested in what is 
happening in your imagination than just in 
what’s happening in your behavior.” One 
of the pleasures of playing Lear, Abraham 
intimates, is that it allows him an opportu- 
nity to go beyond the limits of kitchen-sink 
realism, to explore the potential highs and 
lows of humanity. 

“This is a man with passion,” he enthus- 
es. “A man who fights against the gods. 
That’s one of the things that I loved about 
Amadeus. When the old man said, ‘All 
right God, it’s just you and me, baby.’ But 
where is that rage in today’s plays? There’s 
something in Lear about politicians. 
There’s something in this- play about the 
homeless, a beautiful, beautiful speech. 
There’s something in this play about 
where the young belong. There’s some- 
thing in this play about humanity and the 
gods, the future and the past, right and 
wrong. This play has such an appetite, and 
I would like to see a contemporary play- 
wright write something like that for me, for 
modern men and women who are walking 
around here with the scope of Lear. We all 
have it. He’s just a man. Why can’t we 
have something as noble as that to look 
forward to from our playwrights?” 

But while waiting for the new writers of 
tragedy, there’s Shakespeare. And even 
after hundreds of years, he’s still our con- 
temporary. After all, says Abraham, he 
crafted the first screenplays. “Shakespeare 
writes for the movies, did you know that? 
The scenes fly past. You know what the 
Elizabethan stage was like — there were 
six or eight spaces presented simultaneous- 
ly. So when one scene was over, another 
one started. That's cutting and editing.” 

Moreover, the actor thinks today’s audi- 
ences, who throw popcorn and soda pop 
at the screen, shouldn't flinch at throwing 
their refreshments at King Lear if they are 
displeased. “And what makes us think that 
the current audience is any different from 
the Elizabethans? Why do we think they 
will sit turgid for two and a half hours? 
They should be as obstreperous as the 
Elizabethans were and throw things and 
say, ‘Get on with it!! Let’s go!’ ” 

Not that Abraham really wants us to 
bring junk food and brickbats to the Loeb 
Drama Center — just give his Lear the 
silent treatment if you don’t like it. “That's 
one of the things I like best about the the- 
ater,” he says. “You don’t need a bunch of 
people to tell you, “You were great, baby.’ 
You know. They may not throw tomatoes 
at you nowadays, but you know when 
they ain’t there. And that’s when you 
think, ‘I ain’t dancing fast enough for ’em. I 
gotta act better.’” 

Does such ‘an attitude deserve eggs and 
tomatoes? You decide. But those brave 
enough to smuggle edible grenades into 
the theater, be forewarned. Abraham, 
backed by pugilistic Hall and tough-love 
Roth, sounds mad enough to scoop the 
omelet off the heath and throw it right 


back. 
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Peter Gerety, Gayle Keller, Cynthia Strickland: the ensemble refuse to condescend to the chararcters. 


Stand by your Klan 


The Stick Wife exposes sexism between the sheets 


by Carolyn Clay 


THE STICK WIFE, by Darrah Cloud. Di- 
rected by Lee Shallat. Set designed by 
Robert D. Soule. Lighting by John F. 
Custer. Costumes by William Lane. 
Audio by Anthony PM Ricci. With Cyn- 
thia Strickland, Timothy Crowe, Janice 
Duclos, Peter Gerety, Gayle Keller, and 
Dan Welch. At Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany, Providence, through June 2. 


be Stick Wife is about the women 
T who share the sheets of the men 

who wear the sheets — stale mates 
of the KKK. Set in Birmingham in 1963, the 
play loosely connects the infamous bomb- 
ing of the 16th Street Baptist Church, in 
which four black girls were killed, with the 
Kennedy assassination. 

But playwright Darrah Cloud spins not 
docudrama so much as the threads that 
connect racism with sexism. She focuses 
on the put-upon wives of three low white 
men on the socio-economic totem pole, 
who were almost certainly involved in the 
bombing. For these women, worn out, de- 
valued, and desexed, standing by your 
man means standing by your Klan. And at 
least one is mad as hell (if not as a hatter) 
and not going to take it anymore. 

Intriguing though it is, The Stick Wife is 
a mixed bag, a play that dances sprightly 
between the kitchen sink and the Twilight 
Zone, mixing surrealism, seriousness, and 
wild white-trash humor, never quite 
putting a firm foot on its plot. If Franz 
Xaver Kroetz were to write a sit-com, per- 
haps this is what it would be like — 
though that impression may be heightened 
by the fact that the Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany production is helmed by a West 
Coast director, Lee Shallat, among whose 
credits are episodes of Newhart and Head 
of the Class. Her production is remarkably 
entertaining, given the bleakness of the 
low-rent lives it chronicles. But there’s a 
pathos, as unrelenting as the set’s concrete 
back yard, that’s shortchanged. 

Cynthia Strickland is Jessie Bliss, a 
bedraggled woman with the notable ability 
— despite her acknowledged paucity of 
other skills — to give the word “Ed,” her 
husband’s name, about as many syllables 


as “supercalifragilisticexpialidocious.” 
Jessie spends a fair amount of time in her 
truck-part cemetery of a yard, hanging, 
yanking, and rehanging the laundry (guess 
what — sheets!) while pretending to be in- 
terviewed about her glamorous Holly- 
wood career. 

These reveries are frequently interrupt- 
ed by next-door-neighbor Marguerite Pul- 
let, woman plumper than a Perdue roaster 
and perpetually hyped on anxiety and 
sugar. By her own admission “hooked on 
Co’Cola,”. Marguerite’s more comic nui- 
sance than political ally. But Jessie’s other 
friend, Betty, appears up to more ominous 
stuff. The implication is that she and Jessie 
are part of the network of Klan wives who 
feign ignorance of their husbands’ doings 
(indeed, ignorance of everything) but are 
singing to the FBI. In any case, the bomb- 
ing of the “colored church” is too much for 
Jessie, who, furtively informed Ed did it, 
turns him in. 

What’s most fascinating about The Stick 
Wife, though, is that the plot is tucked into 
the interstices of stranger goings-on — not 
all of which cohere, but some of which are 
devastatingly sad or funny. Ed, lording it 
over Jessie in the opening scene, implies 
his nocturnal actions are meant to “pro- 
tect” her. Without him, he says, someone 
might “snatch” her life “like a pocketbook 
and run” — ifit were worth snatching. In a 
later scene, Betty’s husband, Big Albert, 
actually chases Marguerite out of the yard 
by rolling tires at her, as if she were some 
trespassing dog. 

And the odious Ed (who thinks of him- 
self as “trapped” in the brains of those who 
never heard of him) has a fragmented, al- 
most poetic speech about rich white peo- 
ple, “their hands on cocktail glasses, talkin’ 
‘bout rights,” as blacks move into his 
neighborhood. “I’m as white as them,” he 
implodes. “Why don’t I get anything for it?” 
Evidently, the beleaguered play whatever 
tawdry chips they've got. 

Ultimately, Jessie plays hers against her 
husband — though the daring move 
comes to naught. (In fact, only one Klans- 
man was ever convicted in connection 
with the fatal church bombing, and that 


not until 14 years later.) As playwright 
Cloud has said, Jessie is no heroine — 
“she’s boring, repressed, with no opin- 
ions, a stick wife, in other words.” She is 
distinguished by a single moral act in a 
lifetime of co-dependency and prattle. 
Nonetheless, that one action lets loose not 
only Jessie’s hair and pent-up chutzpah 
but a slew of giddily surreal events that 
here ring truer than the pratfalls of the 
Klan. 

After Ed is jailed in connection with the 
bombing, his buddies, Tom and Big Al- 
bert, are supposed to take over the bully- 
ing of his wife — who has taken to sleep- 
ing in the yard and festooning her clothes- 
line with symbolically blood-red dresses. 
And the scene in which the two bumblers 
show up in their KKK robes, intending to 
“get” Jessie, is funny. But at a time when 
erstwhile Klan muck-a-muck David Duke 
can win a significant portion of the 
Louisiana gubernatorial vote, is is realistic, 
or responsible, to portray “the club” as a 
Keystone Kop contingent of besheeted 
yokels who probably can’t find their eye- 
holes without a map? 


Far more effective (and reminiscent of | 


August Wilson’s The. Piano Lesson) is 
Jessie’s intimidation by “ghosts” who have 
taken over her miserable little house and 
driven her outdoors. Often she is yanked 
from her Hollywood Reporter fantasies by 
the peccadilloes of poltergeists, who final- 
ly build to bursts of eerie yellow light and 
murmurous drum rolls. At first Jessie 
thinks the ghosts are animals, hounds 
maybe, but finally she recognizes them as 
“white ghost people” — racist ectoplasm 
shaking its chains against the inevitable 
coming of civil rights (and, Jessie adds 
homily, hanging around convenience 
stores to soak up the air conditioning and 
look at the food). 

The biggest danger of The Stick Wife is 
its tendency toward cartoon. The men, 
posturing about a racial “war” when they 
can’t even win a job, are line drawings of 
dumb fear and swagger; even the women 
are easy to dismiss as addled, eccentric — 
albeit candid — trash. “Stop thinkin’; you 
are never going to be normal again!” the 


MARK MORELLI 


food-, frock-, and man-addicted Mar- 
guerite commands Jessie. 

But the fine Trinity Rep ensemble refuse 
to condescend to the characters — which 
is the production’s salvation. It could, after 
all, look like Greater Tuna crossed with 
Heart of Darkness. Cynthia Strickland’s 
Jessie, with her frazzled hair and her bra 
straps peeping out, is slatternly and girlish 
at once. Wheedling in the face of Ed’s 
clammy coldness (which is given an al- 
most poignant repellence by Timothy 
Crowe), she’s at once hardened and hurt, 
as if she couldn’t quite believe the mock 
dumbness, or the crumbs of civility, on 
which she survives. 

Even Janice Duclos’s Marguerite, bo- 
somy shirtwaists a-billow but not a ratted 
hair out of place, is touching as well as 
laughable. The character is broadly writ- 
ten and directed (falling on her knees to 
pray no one was hurt in the church 
bombing, she appends a few personal re- 
quests; fanning herself with her skirt, she 
exposes her thighs), but there’s an almost 
flippant ballsiness in her abjection. “I’m 
nothin’ without my man,” she whines. Yet 
when the stuttering lout lunges at her, 
she’s nonplussed. He “tries all the time” 
to kill her, she shrugs, “but he ain’t never 
succeeded.” 

Gayle Keller is a steely Betty, with a 
moll’s bod and just a soupcon of vulnera- 
bility. And Peter Gerety craftily under- 
plays both the nastiness and the boobish- 
ness of Big Albert. As Tom, Dan Welch 
makes the most of his big scene — in 
which the wearing of the bedclothes im- 
bues him with so-called “special powers.” 
But this peep into the puling heart of 
racial hatred is, like so many of the sticks 
in The Stick Wife, brandished too briefly 
— and used to beat a horse already half- 
killed by comedy. 

As vehicles go, The Stick Wife appears 
to be car of the year. Having been previ- 
ously performed at the Los Angeles Actors 
Theatre and the Hartford Stage Company, 
it’s now playing in London and is about to 
open at the Manhattan Theater Club. A 
movie is in the works, with Jessica Lange. 
Certainly this provocative, scattershot play 
has the power to do something more than 
poke fun, or the finger, at rednecks. Per- 
haps, with its iffy mix of history and come- 
dy, surrealism and sexual politics, it re- 
minds us that Tobacco Road remains just 
around the corner. True, The Stick Wife 
doesn’t really stick together. But broken 
into kindling, it can start a pretty strange 
fire of empathy and contempt. QO 
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Scenes 


from a fall 


Too early Coward 
at the Lyric 


by Robin Dougherty 


FALLEN ANGELS, by Noel Coward. Di- 
rected by Ron Ritchell. Set designed by 
Peggy K. Miller. With M. Lynda Robin- 
son, Peter Snoad, Mara Clark, Bob 
Jolly, Marilyn Mays, and Dan Roberto. 
At the Lyric Stage, Wednesdays 
through Sundays through May 26. 





oel Coward's Fallen Angels has fall- 

en to earth only one time of note, 

at least on this side of the Atlantic: 
in 1927, when the show touched down on 
Broadway. Written between the melodra- 
matic The Vortex and the voluminously 
more successful Hay Fever, Fallen Angels 
might never have been imported stateside 
had it not dribbled off Coward’s pen in 
1925 — a year that saw five productions of 
his plays running in London alone. Neither 
as neatly constructed nor as entertaining as 
the sophisticated comedies that are his 








Robinson, Mays: fluid, intelligent 


trademark, it’s not often revived. And 
frankly, it’s an unfortunate choice for the 
Lyric Stage troupers, who wanted to close 
their final season on Charles Street, before 
moving-to the Clarendon Street YWCA, 
with an early Coward work because they 
opened there 15 years ago with Private 
Lives. 

As it happens, the fallen angels them- 
selves are a couple of married women, 
Julia and Jane, old friends who once 
shared the same lover, a Continental 
charmer named Maurice. Maurice has just 
surfaced in London, and his two erst- 
while inamoratas, having sent their boor- 
ish husbands off to play golf, giddily 
await his arrival. Given that Julia and Jane 
have got a very serious case of the five- 
year-itch, it’s likely that Fallen Angels is 
going to be more interesting to the Cow- 
ard scholar (if such there be) than to the 
general theatergoer because of its presag- 
ing of the sexual adventuring that so deli- 
ciously inflates the author’s later, better 
works — Private Lives or Design for Liv- 
ing, for example. 

It’s also got the seeds (and tiny seeds 
they are) of Coward’s biting and wry dia- 
logue, most of which comes out of the 
mouth of Saunders, Julia’s new maid, a cu- 
rious battle ax who’s convent educated 
and, apparently, legionnaire trained. 
Played by Mara Clark as a squat and 
mouthy female version of Wodehouse’s 
Jeeves, the character is more clearly de- 
fined than any of the principals, even 
though Clark’s deadpan boisterousness 
turns into shtick pretty quickly. M. Lynda 
Robinson and Marilyn Mays, both fluid and 
intelligent actresses, have the hardest time 
delineating their characters, since Coward 
hasn’t done it for them. Despite the profes- 
sional Lyric production helmed by Ron 
Ritchell, this Julia and Jane, who have no 
good lines, are pretty hard to tell apart. 

Fallen Angels is the work of a playwright 
who hasn't entirely earned his own pair of 
wings, and the play’s architecture belies 
Coward's youth, featuring as it does a 
whole second act in which nothing hap- 
pens. Despite the fact that Julia and Jane 
unplug the bubbly, by the time Maurice fi- 
nally shows up, Coward fans, accustomed 
to more fizz in the action, are apt to feel all 
too sober. 
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Norwegian Oyster Shells (1873) 


Prussian blue 
Dark passages in the master drawings of Adolph Menzel 


by Rebecca Nemser 


“ADOLPH MENZEL 1815-1905: MASTER 
DRAWINGS FROM BERLIN.” Presented 
by the Busch-Reisinger at the Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University, through 
June 23. 


he honors bestowed on Menzel in 
| the last 20 years of his life sur- 
passed all distinctions that had 
even been awarded to a German painter,” 
wrote Peter Betthausen, director of the 
Nationalgalerie in Berlin. “When Menzel 
died on 9 February 1905, his bier was car- 
ried into the rotunda of Schinkel’s Altes 
Museum, the ‘shrine’ of Berlin’s Museum 
Island. Here, the emperor and the em- 
press as well as the knights of the Order 
of the Black Eagle took part in Menzel’s 
funeral.” 

Adolph Menzel is one of Germany’s 
great 19th-century artists, but you’ve prob- 
ably never heard of him, because almost 
all of his work is in the Nationalgalerie in 
what used to be East Berlin. The first 
American exhibition of his work, now on 
view at the Fogg Art Museum, is a splendid 
introduction to a fascinating artist. 

Menzel was the favorite artist of the 
Prussian court during the reigns of Emper- 
ors William I and II. He drew and painted 
hundreds of official portraits, coronation 
scenes, and other images of imperial life. 

But he was more than a court painter. 
Menzel’s drawings often reveal an underly- 
ing sense of ambivalence, anxiety, alien- 
ation, and unresolved tensions — qualities 
that are attractive to the contemporary eye, 
even more so than his undeniable virtuosi- 
ty with pencil, pen, and brush. 

Menzel’s life story could have been writ- 
ten by Dickens, Balzac, or Thomas Mann. 
He was born in Breslau in 1815. His father 
was a schoolteacher; his mother taught 
drawing. In 1830, the family moved to 
Berlin; his father established a lithography 
press but died soon after. So at 16, Menzel 
took over the press to support his family. 
He designed and printed letterheads and 
greeting cards, and he taught himself to 
paint and draw. Soon he was fluent in oil 
painting, watercolor, pencil, graphite, 
chalk, and pastel. 

Menzel’s hero was Frederick the Great 
(1712-1786). In 1839 he completed a series 
of 400 woodcut illustrations for a Life of 
Frederick the Great; the next year he 
began a series of paintings on the same 
subject, which brought him to the atten- 
tion of the public and the Prussian court. 
Fame and fortune soon followed. 

But not happiness. Menzel was only 
four feet six inches tall. His head was un- 
usually large, his hair turned prematurely 
gray. A painful sense of being different 
colored his life and art. “One pitied the 
cripple — the small one was smiled at. I 
sensed that strongly my whole life long, 
most strongly in my youth,” he-wrote. His 
life was free of romantic entanglements. 
“Menzel is the master of every branch of 
his art,“ wrote his friend, the writer 
Theodor Fontane, “but, even more, he is 





the master of his own passions.” Every- 
thing went into the art. 

Menzel lived most of his life in Berlin, 
sharing the home of his sister, who mar- 
ried the composer Hermann Krigar. He 
loved music, and many of his drawings 
show people playing or listening to music. 
(He attended the Bayreuth premiere of 
Wagner's Ring of the Nibelungen, but pre- 
ferred Mozart, Schubert, and Brahms.) 
Study for the Figure of the Margravine 
Wilbelmine von Bayreuth shows her sit- 
ting on a dark pink couch, listening to a 
concert. Her face is pensive; her dreamy 
eyes are almost closed. She seems to be 
floating in a pink silk dress that billows 
like a cloud. More than a portrait of a 


Art 


woman, it’s a portrait of the music as it 
floats through the air, a portrait of the light 
that flutters on her skirt and flickers across 
the gold rim of the couch like crown of 
flames. 

Menzel was fascinated by light — can- 
dlelight, gaslight, moonlight, fire. Berlin’s 
Fire Department was instructed to awaken 
him in case of fire so that he could come 
to the scene and draw. Burning Building, 
an 1865 gouache on dark paper, shows a 
fire in the city. Splatterings of white paint 
lift off the dark smoky ground. Street Cor- 
ner in Moonlight shows a couple standing 
on the balcony of a tall building overlook- 
ing a dark street. It’s a study in different 
kinds of light — the warm yellow candle- 
light inside the apartment, the smoky light 
of the city at night, the pale blue light of a 
bright white moon, half-obscured in a 
cloudy sky. 








Wilhelm, Count zu Schaumburg-Lippe 
(1850) 


Menzel was a great observer. Fontane 
called him “a lifelong master of concentra- 
tion.” He was always looking, always 
drawing. He wore an overcoat designed to 
his specifications with eight different pock- 
ets to hold his sketchbooks and supplies 
of pencil, chalk, and pastel. The 80 draw- 
ings here represent only a tiny fraction of 
Menzel’s phenomenal output. In the 
course of his long and illustrious career, he 
created 129 paintings, 291 watercolors, 
gouaches, and pastels, 6045 drawings, and 
252 prints. 

His drawings are detailed observations, 
delicate renderings of shadow and line, 
sometime obsessive and sometimes pro- 
found. Several Views of Two Suits of Armor 
shows parts of metal armor strewn across 
the page like the remains of a lobster din- 
ner. Studies for 7he Iron Rolling Mill show 
heroic but tormented figures toiling in the 
dark and fiery underground like Wagner's 
Nibelungen gnomes. Three Bears in a 
Cage shows the bears as dark smoky fig- 
ures with bright alert eyes, trapped and 
looking out, pressed right up to the bars of 
the cage — a frightening image of confine- 
ment and control. Moltke’s Binoculars is a 
study for a painting commissioned to cele- 
brate the entry of victorious Prussian 
troops through the Brandenburg Gate in 
1871, after the Franco-Prussian war. The 
drawing, which shows binoculars and 
their case from several different vantage 
points, looks strikingly modern. 

“There’s an interesting tension in his 
work between the traditional and the mod- 
ern, between Menzel the observer who 
would draw anything and everything and 
Menzel the interpreter, Menzel the illustra- 
tor and Menzel the imaginative artist capa- 
ble of a most extraordinary projection into 
a world that’s not just observed,” com- 
mented Peter Nisbet, curator of the Busch- 
Reisinger and organizer of the show in its 
appearance at the Fogg, where it includes 
12 drawings from Harvard's collections. 

You can see that in Menzel’s drawings, 
which often show people and things as if 
they were turning into shadow, just about 
to disappear. “I early cultivated the habit 
of drawing things as though I were never 
to see them again,” he said. 

His later drawings sometimes dissolve in 
a cloud of marks on the page; they are 
ephemeral and almost abstract. In Spa 
Garden in Kissingen, earth, sky, and trees 
all blur together in flurry of dark pencil 
lines. Cloudy Sky, in soft graphite, is a few 
smudgy clouds in an empty sky, and the 
pale ethereal silhouettes of statues on the 
roof. (It looks one of Robert Wilson’s 
drawings for Parzival.) Frederick II on 
Horseback (1903) is a pale, ghostly pencil 
drawing showing Menzel’s hero riding 
away on a horse that’s just a swirling cloud 
of smoke. 

It’s a poignant contemplation of mortali- 
ty and immortality, a metaphor for the 
attist’s spirit, driving him onward, upward, 
through fire and smoke, into the future — 
into the Fogg. 
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here were three enduring pillars of 

60s R&B, the genre that came to be 

called “soul.” One was Atlantic 
Records; a second was, of course, 
Motown. But the greatest fountainhead of 
soul was unquestionabiy the Stax/Volt 
record label, a small Memphis company 
started in 1959 by a country fiddler-turned- 
banker named Jim Stewart and his sister, 
Estelle Axton. 

Originally Stewart had Sun Records as an 
inspiration, and he saw his label competing 
on the pop charts. Yet the sheer weight of 
geography placed some of the greatest 
black R&B artists ever recorded on his 
label: soul became Stax/Volt’s specialty. 
Stewart and Axton’s roster included Otis 
Redding, Sam & Dave, Rufus and Carla 
Thomas, Booker T. & the MG’s, Albert 
King, Eddie Floyd, and Johnny Taylor. 

Now Atlantic, the original distributor of 
Stax/Volt, has released the soul equivalent 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, a collection of all 
the singles that appeared during the first 
eight years of the label. A nine-CD set of 244 
songs, as massive in scope as the talents it 
displays, The Complete Stax/Volt Singles: 
1959-1968 is supported by a detailed and 
lavishly illustrated history of the company 
by writer Rob Bowman, who did scores of 
interviews in researching the text. 

This incredible weight of material will 
not prove that every Stax/Volt release was 
brilliant, or that every artist was an undis- 
covered Otis. But it does reveal the inex- 
orable evolution of Stax/Volt’s collective 
style, the assembly of a superb supporting 
cast of writers, musicians, producers, and 
lesser artists who developed the unique 
sound of Stax. It’s these relatively 
unknown journeymen and journeywomen 
who are the real stars of The Complete 
Stax/Volt Singles. 

Although the majority of the key con- 
tributors were black, many were white; 
this multi-racial make-up did much to inte- 
grate 50s R&B with early-’60s guitar rock. 
And talk about stability — through most of 
its salad days, Stax/Volt kept the same 
core of musicians, producers, and writers. 
The label clearly recognized where its 
bread was buttered: an unwritten pact stip- 
ulated that the backing tracks would share 
the mix and the sonic spotlight with the 
vocalists, dovetailing with the changing 
production values of rock. The combina- 
tion of killer tracks and great vocal artists 
would make Stax unstoppable. 

In a constellation of bright stars working 
behind the scenes, no one burned as 
brightly as Steve Cropper. His chunky gui- 
tar backings (more cleanly executed and 
prominently recorded than most R&B gui- 
tar of the time) were crucial to all the big 
Stax/Volt singles, and he became a senior 
producer and a prolific writer. Cropper 
was an original member of the Mar-Keys, 
the salt-and-pepper group whose first sin- 
gle, “Last Night,” became a smash in 1960. 
This early instrumental success led 
Stax/Volt to release a host of instrumental 
singles throughout its history, though sel- 
dom with the same impact. In fact, the 
company released so many in its initial 
years that the first three volumes of the 
collected singles alternate between instru- 
mentals and vocals, sometimes slowing 
down the pace of these discs. 

The original Mar-Keys — named by 
Estelle Axton, who thought it a good pun 
on the marquee of the Memphis movie 
theater the company moved its studio and 
record store into — were augmented in 
1962 by a tremendously talented 10th- 
grade organist named Booker T. Jones, 
and by drummer Al Jackson, unquestion- 
ably the greatest R&B drummer ever to 
unpack a kit. Jackson’s first session was on 
Booker T.’s “Green Onions,” the second 
big instrumental hit for Stax. 

By mid ’62, the band had caught fire, 
even as the Mar-Keys became the MG’s 
(for “Memphis Group”). The name Mar- 
Keys was taken by the horn section led by 
Wayne Jackson and later Allen Love; they 
later became the Memphis Horns. This was 
another seminal ingredient in the Stax/Volt 


; sound (along with Cropper’s guitar and 


Jackson’s solid whack on the backbeat), 


| those fat massive slabs of brass punctuat- 


ing the verses and then testifying on the 
solo sections. 
Then there were the writers. Right 


' across from the movie theater was a Big 


Star grocery where David Porter worked; 
when he came aboard and was paired 
with young Isaac Hayes, one of the mon- 
ster writing teams of the '60s was born, 
Stax’s answer to Motown’s Holland- 
Dozier-Holland. Other less famed writers 
worked collaboratively in the organization, 
usually combining with the musicians and 
the artists themselves to produce a distinct 
house style. Stax/Volt’s output remained 


Stacks of 


Stax 


A nine-CD set from 
the source of R&B 


by Jock Baird 


Mee 


Carla and Rufus Thomas: dominating 





remarkably consistent in the first eight 
years of the decade. It was really the 
changes in the vocal artists and their 
development in this fertile musical setting 
that defined Stax/Volt’s growth as a label, 
and that give The Complete Stax/Volt 
Singles its shifting textures. 

In the beginning, there was Rufus 
Thomas, a DJ/comedian from Memphis’s 
top black station, WDIA. With Rufus came 
his daughter Carla, who was in college 
when she had her first hit, the plaintive 
“Gee Whiz.” Both were there at the end as 
well. Rufus Thomas had an unforgettable 
voice, but it was Carla that dominates the 
first volume of the collection, dueting with 
dad on three numbers and doing four oth- 
ers on her own. 

The rest of volume one documents Jim 
Stewart's desire to do white pop hits, includ- 
ing some hilariously bad releases from a 
local DJ named Nick Charles, and producer 
Chips Moman’s few contributions before he 
and Stewart had a falling out and he depart- 
ed. Moman helped steer the fledgling Stax 
toward doo-wop vocal groups like the 
Veltones, but throughout the label’s history 
neither male nor female vocal groups ever 
had much success. It’s not hard to see why 
— early tracks by groups like the Del-Rios, 
the Tonettes, the Astors, and the Canes 
aren't exactly memorable. 

An unrecognized superstar in this collec- 


Booker T. and the MG’ s: built around a 10th-grader 3 


tion is William Bell, whose very first release, 
“You Don’t Miss Your Water,” is the high 
point of the first disc. Bell appears regularly 
and always distinctively throughout all nine 
volumes, but his early work has a special 
intensity. Barbara Stephens is another 
deserving artist who was unable to catch fire, 
as was Bobby Marchan, a former female 
impersonator with a tremendous range. The 
novelty songs, such as Eddie Kirk’s bawdy 
“The Hawg” and Cheryl & Pam Johnson's 
“That’s My Guy,” are also fun. 

As Booker T. heats up the second vol- 
ume of the collection, Rufus Thomas hits 
hard with “The Dog” — the original is still 
the best, but he follows it with an unend- 


Music 


ing series of sequels, including the smash 
“Walking the Dog” and my personal 
favorite, “Can Your Monkey Do the Dog.” 
Even singing a tune he later dismissed, 
“Willy Nilly,” Rufus dominates his material. 
Daughter Carla exudes a confidence she 
loses in the closing volumes of the set as 
she’s forced into pre-disco material and 
away from her traditional, blues-based 
strengths — check out her version (with 
Rufus) of “Night Time Is the Right Time.” 
And if you wondered about the source of 
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reggae’s Stax/Volt influences, listen to the 
ska of Rufus and Carla in “That’s Really 
Some Good.” 

Otis Redding walks on in the second 
volume with an incredible “These Arms of 
Mine.” The Macon-born shouter seems to 
have emerged as a full-grown talent; even 
in his first releases like “Pain in My Heart” 
he dominates his contemporaries. Otis 
clings for several years to his slow-ballad 
forte, with a few forays into uptempos like 
“Security” and “I’m Depending on You.” 
He even satirizes his pleading persona 
with the sprightly “Mr. Pitiful.” 

As the volumes continue, Redding grows 
in stature, trying bizarre experiments like 
the untuned guitar on “Don’t Leave Me 
This Way” and covering the Stones’ 
“Satisfaction.” (And as far as the Stones go, 
we knew Mick Jagger learned a lot from 
Stax singers, but this set shows how much 
Keith Richards learned from Steve Cropper 
and how much Charlie Watts learned from 
Al Jackson.) By the time Redding did his 
masterpiece, “Try a Little Tenderness,” he 
was already veering away from his slow- 
ballad, “Loving You Too Long” style and 
was not only graduating to uptempo num- 
bers like “Respect” but also working in 
rock elements, as on “Just One More Day.” 
If he had not died in that Wisconsin plane 
crash in 1967, he would surely have contin- 
ued the crossover momentum he’d begun 
with “(Sitting on) The Dock of the Bay” 
and become a pop superstar. 

Sam Moore & Dave Prater make an 
inauspicious debut on volume four’s “A 
Place Nobody Can Find” — it’s not till the 
next volume that “You Don't Know Like I 
Know” and the climactic “Hold On! I’m 
Comin’ ” establish the pair as Stax/Volt’s 
number two act. Two lesser-known gems, 
“Said I Wasn’t Gonna Tell Nobody” and 
“You Got Me Humming” (a direct source 
for Steve Winwood’s “Roll with It”), warm 
us up for the golden age of Sam & Dave, 
especially “When Something Is Wrong 
with My Baby,” and the anthemic “Soul 
Man.” As the duo’s personal distaste for 
each other starts to show, their final hit, “I 
Thank You,” helps break the Stax mold. 

Of the artists who didn’t rise to stardom, 
the most impressive is Wendy Rene (for- 
merly Mary Frierson). Her slow burner 
“After Laughter (Comes Tears)” is absolute- 
ly brilliant; her “Bar-B-Q” is good, greasy 
fun. Regrettably, Rene disappears early on, 
her style just a bit too intense for pop. 

Another torchy female singer who 
deserved better from the public was Mable 
John, whose mature, soulful delivery is a 
highlight of the collection. And Ollie 
Hoskins, singer for Ollie & the 
Nightingales, puts in an unforgettable ren- 
dition of “I Got a Sure Thing.” Of course, 
some unknown Stax/Volt artists were 
more deserving of their fate — the 
Charmels, for example, or the Mad Lads. 
Two white acts Jim Stewart attempted to 
break, the Memphis Nomads and Johnny 
Daye, were altogether forgettable. 

In the later volumes, writer Eddie Floyd 
breaks out with his “Knock on Wood.” 
Despite a number of decent follow-ups, 
Floyd never became a first-line artist, 
though his “Big Bird” is a worthy adventure 
into rock. Johnny Taylor, at first sticking 
very close to the blues and only later going 
to more ambitious material, continually 
anchors the set with excellent perfor- 
mances. William Bell keeps it going 
through all nine volumes — his final hymn 
to the fallen Otis, “A Tribute to a King,” is 
especially moving. Rufus Thomas establish- 
es his candidacy for the Rock ’n’ Roll Hall 
of Fame. And Albert King comes on board 
in time to do his fabulous “Cross Cut Saw” 
and the familiar “Born Under a Bad Sign.” 

Could there have been Stax/Volt forev- 
er? No, even as we get into the last few 
volumes, the same approaches that pro- 
duced sparks in the early years were get- 
ting tired. Stax was never afraid to recycle 
— there must be at least six remakes of 
“Knock on Wood” for six different artists. 
The company tried to groom a new band, 
the Bar-Keys, and they seemed to be 
maturing, even though they were a pale 
shadow of the first team. The instrumental 
singles add some sass to the late volumes, 
but the same crash that took Otis took all 
but two of the original Bar-Keys, and the 
group were never the same afterward. 

The Complete Stax/Volt Singles: 1959- 
1968 ends when Atlantic stopped dis- 
tributing Stax, concluding the first great era 
of soul. Already the strains of adapting to 
the new rock market were showing on the 
Stax roster: the collection ends with a 
whimper and not the bang it began with. 
Still, the first Stax/Volt era remains the soul 
fountainhead, and no matter how sprawl- 
ing and inconsistent these nine CDs are, 
they remain essential listening. Q 








MAY IS CHOCK FULL OF 
MUSIC AND SPRING 
FEVER EVENTS ... 


Drop by Community Boat- 
ing on the Esplanade 
tomorrow from 9AM to 
8PM as WFNX hosts an all 
day “Learn to Sail” day!! 
There’ll be ‘FNX tunes, a 
BBQ, rowing and sailboard 
demonstrations, racing, 
sailing and more!! It’s all 
ages and it’s free to learn to 
sail!! Call the Boathouse at 
(617) 523-1038 for more 


information. 
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WHY ASK TAI? .. . I still 
don’t know, but I’m going 
to wake up early anyway, 
so, I may as well just do the 
radio show with a smile. It 
all started back when I 
delivered papers as a kid. . 
later, it became a way of 
life . .. keeping bad hours 

. .. up and awake, while 
the rest of the world slept. I 
guess it’s either this or a 
coffee shop job. No, forget 
I said that . . . I couldn’t do 
the work they do. . . that’s 
real work!! Let’s see... 
I’ve been a janitor, a 
mover, I’ve pumped marine 
oil and I’ve served ice- 
cream. Now you know 
why this is fun!! 


Do I have to explain why 
FRIDAY IS TAIDAY?? 
Well, pal, I’m glad you’ve 
inquired . . . That started 
way back in 1963, in a 
trailer park in Chittenango, 
New York. There, I was 
just a young boy with three 
teeth, a blue mohawk, and a 
tattoo that said “Car 54 
Forever” . . . from there, I 
left to become a roadie for 
Grand Funk’s Shopping 
Mall Tour of the Carolina’s. 
I left after a stray bass gui- 








Don’t miss out on these 
great shows: The Feelies 
at Berklee, Thursday, 

May 9th; Chris Isaak at 
The Orpheum, Sunday, 
May 12th; Gene Loves 
Jezebel on May 9th and 
Kitchens of Distinction on 
May 10th at AXIS; The 
Fixx, Saturday, May 11th, 
Dinasaur Jr., Saturday, 
May 18th, and Deee-Lite, 
Sunday, May 19th all at 
Citi; and Havana 3:AM, 
Saturday, May 4th, The 
Bodeans, Sunday, May 
12th and Screaming Trees, 
Tuesday, May 14th all at 
The Paradise. 


WFNX DJ 


tar string snapped off and 
rendered me toe-nail-less. 
It would be ten years before 
I could play arcade games 
without hideous, burning 
pain. Which brings us right 
up to today. 


1991 has been a banner 
year for me. . . I'd like to 
thank everyone who attend- 
ed The Third Annual Best 
Music Poll show at The 
Orpheum Theatre .. . (I’m 
talking to those of you who 
didn’t take pot shots at me 
from the peanut gallery!) 
We all had the best time 
and believe me... it was a 
priviledge having Iggy Pop 
smear blood all over me!. 


So, I hope you’re gonna 
catch the first hour of the 
morning show . . . because 
“THE BRAINBUSTER 
QUESTION OF THE DAY” 
has become a must for all 
history buffs, trivia lovers 
and used car salesmen. 
How about that Dee Brown 
on ‘FNX?? 


In closing, I'd just like to 
blame my sister for this 
job... she was the BC 
queen, who, between Flutie 


Have a safe and happy 
Memorial Day Weekend 
and rest up for From All 
Walks of Life. Walk with 
us Sunday, June 2nd or 
sponsor someone who is!! 
Call the “walk-line” at 
(617) 266-6906 for more 
information and a pledge 
sheet. 





Mark your calendar now ... 


Summer’s 


almost here!! 





WHY 


® ASK TAI? 


By Our Morning Guy Tai, 





swoons, convinced me to 
work here... it's not my 
fault. Thanks for listening 


pal... my pleasure. 


DEE BROWN on WFNX 101.7 FM 


Thursday Mornings with Tai at 8:10 AM 





A Mrs. Amato. from Teaneck, New 
Jersey writes, “What is Fahrvergniigen 
anyway?” Oops! Sorry, wrong letter. 
Here we go, this one is more like it: 
“So how do you guys figure out what 
songs you play on FNX? Do you 
throw darts at a board?” This is typi- 
cal of the many calls and letters we get 
from our listeners wanting to know 
how we select the music for this radio 
station. Well, this month I thought I'd 
reveal some of the innermost secrets 
of FNX’s highly scientific musi¢ 
screening process, What follows is a 
transcript of a secret tape recording I 
made of Kurt St. Thomas (our Music 
Director) and me at one of our weekly 
music meetings. Please don’t let this 
get into the wrong hands. 


(NOTE: EXPLATIVES AND THE REAL 
IDENTITIES OF BANDS HAVE BEEN 
DELETED TO PROTECT THE INNOCENT) 


MONDAY 9:05PM 
Max: Is the playlist ready yet? 


Kurt: Look, don’t rush me man. I just 
got off the air. It’ll be ready ina 
minute. 


Max: Hey, it’s nine o’clock at night. 
Do you wanna be here till three in 
the morning? 

Kurt: All right, all right. Stop whining. 
Here. 


Max: O.K. Let’s start with the 
Heavies. Ummm, this looks 
fine.: This looks fine. This 
looks fine. This looks fine. . . . 


Kurt: Slow down, you're going 
too fast. What about these 
REM songs? 


Max: They’ re fine. 

Kurt: Shouldn’t we slow down this 
Divinyls tune? It’s starting to 
get played everywhere now. 
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De La Soul 

Rrehose 

Pete Wyfle w/ The Farm 
Mutaberta 


808 State 
Dream Warriors 
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Ring Ring Ring 12" 
Flying The FRannel 7” 
Sinha 12" 
Blakk w/ Blakk 
Vapor Trai CO4 
Ca 

birdiand 

The Legacy Begins 
Land Fails 
Everywhere Outskie 


Max: No, it’s fine. 


Kurt: Is that all you can say? ‘It’s 
fine.’ That’s all you ever say. 


(further arguing over the current 
playlist continues for another 25 
minutes, then we break) 


9:50PM 


Max: O.K. Let’s hear the new stuff. 
And make it good. Last week it 
was all screaming guitars and 
bad lyrics. 


Kurt: Ya know, you're so grumpy. 
That was great music I played 
for you last week. You just 
can’t hear it. There are the hits 
of the 90’s! 


Max: Ha! 


Kurt: (flips open CD case, takes out CD, 
puts it in the player, hits track#1) 
O.K. These guys are gonna be 
huge. They’re number one in 
England right now. 


Max: (face contorted like I ate some- 
thing bad) Yuk! This is awful. 
Who cares if they’re big in Eng 
land. They’re not big here. Next. 


Kurt: Alright, calm down. Listen to 
this. (plays next CD) 


Max: So-so. Sounds kinda sappy though. 


Kurt: Well, we don’t have anything 
sappy on the playlist right now. 
Maybe it would stand out. 


Max: Hmmm. You may be right. 
Let’s put it in Medium rotation 
for now. We can move it up if 
we get good reaction. 


Kurt: Wow. That was a minor victory. 


I should break out the champagne. 
Max: Don’t let it go to your head. 


Kurt: (plays next CD . . . screaming 
guitars) This is killer! 


Max: You’re nuts! Turn this off! (I 


reach for the eject button) 
Kurt: Hey, it was just getting to the 
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Moods for Moderns’ Undercover Song of the Week (at 8:35 
Song aren pm) 


(originally done by New York Dolis) 
Moods for Moderns Featured Album 
Farm-Spartacus - Sire/Reprise 
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good part! 
11:00PM 


(we have just listened to 15 more cuts 

and rejected all but two) 

Max: Alright, what’s left. Are we 
scraping the bottom of the bar- 
rel now? 


Kurt: Welllll. We could put this in. . . 
(plays CD) 


No way! This is way too loud 
for daytime. 


Max: 


Kurt: 
Max: This is awful. 
Kurt: It’s great. 
Max: 
Kurt: You’re wrong, as usual. 
11:50PM 


Kurt: Look, I really think you should 
reconsider this. The record label 
is putting a big push behind this, 
and it’s all over MTV. | don’t want 
to miss the boat on this. 


Max: Alright, alright. I give in. You're 
like a dog who won't let go of 
his bone. We'll start it in Light. 


How about just nighttime rotation? 


It'll never be a hit. 


Kurt: Light?! Are you crazy? This is a 
smash! 


Max: I don’t think so. 
Kurt: I do. 
: I don’t. 


Kurt: You’re out of the demo. (trans 
lation: you're getting too old for 
this, you should retire because 
you have no ears left) 


Max: You’re too extreme. (translation: 
you’re young, impetuous, and 
don’t know anything about radio) 
There you have it. A sneakpeek 
at radio in action. I hope this 
answers any questions you have 
about how we pick music. Next 
month, an inside look at Neal 


Robert’s air shift. 
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Iiiuminated 


Winners of the Boston Music Awards 
Best New Local Rock Band 
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ON SALE 
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COMPACT DISCS- TAPES- VIDEOS-ACCESSORIES 


Wherever You Are... We Are, With A Convenient Location For You! 


BOSTON, Kenmore Sq. 522 Comm. Ave 
BOSTON, Downtown Crossing, Wash. St, 
BOSTON, No. Station, Causeway St. 
BROCKTON, 714 Crescent St. 
BROCKTON, 21 Torrey St. 
BURUNGTON, Burlington Village 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 30 JFK St 
CAMBRIDGE. 750 Memorial Drive 
CANTON, Cobbs Corner 
CHELMSFORD, 4 Drumhill Plaza 
DEDHAM. Dedham Plaza, Rte. 1 
FRAMINGHAM. 60 Worcester Rd 
HANOVER, Hanover Commons 
LAWRENCE, Stadium Plaza 
LEOMINSTER. Searstown Mali 


(617)262-4610 
(617)482-5257 
(617)523-5945 
(508) 580-5858 
(508)580-8991 
(617)273-0022 
(617)354-6232 
(617)492-7850 
(617)821-5710 
(508)459-7909 
(617)329-5808 
(508)879-7310 
(617)826-0701 
(508)688-8553 
(508) 537-6894 


LYNN, Brookside Sq 

MEDFORD. 25 Revere Beach Pkwy 
MILFORD, Rte. 16. Quarry Sq 
PEABODY. 7 Syivan St 
PEMBROKE. N. River Plaza 
QUINCY President's Plaza 
RANDOLPH. Randolph Shopping Ctr 
RAYNHAM, River Run Plaza (508)597-4992 
SAUGUS, Rte. 1, 405 Broadway (617)231-0424 
SHREWSBURY. Rite. 9.WhiteCity Plaza - (508)757-3443 
SUDBURY. Rie. 20, Boston Post Road —_ (508) 443-8933 
TOWNSEND. Harbor Village, 18 Main St. . .(508)597-5506 
WATERTOWN, Watertown Mali (617)923-9808 
WESTBORO, Speedway Plaza (508)366-0017 
WORCESTER. 10 Front St (508)755-4783 
WORCESTER, Webster Sq. ,1241 Main St. _(508)831-3535 


(617)581-5430 
(617)395-8200 
(508)634-9533 
(508)532-5750 
(617)826-9757 
(617)472-1153 
(617)986-8096 
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The soul 


of soul? 


OTTO LLRX AY 
the ’70s mark 


by Michael Freedberg 


Curtis Mayfield: carrying the weight of a fading genre? 


t 10 volumes and 144 songs, Rhino 
Are Soul Hits of the ’70s is 

over-ambitious. All its songs 
reached the Top 30 on Billboard’s charts; 
even so, most ’70s soul sounds dated 
through and through. 

The ’70s was the decade when soul — 
with its churchy vocals and gospel piano, 
long testifying breaks, and calls to the 
audience to raise their hands and do a 
holy dance — became less church and 
more street, a ministry to the churchless, if 
you will. But this ministry ultimately failed. 
With its skeptic’s beat and focus on the 
body, disco, not soul, seemed more credi- 
ble to a popular audience. The songs 
Rhino has anthologized were soul’s last 
stand; they parade a belief in things crum- 
bling and disappearing. 

And if I’m skeptical about this collec- 
tion, it’s not only because I don’t believe 
there’s a wide audience for music of 
decline and fall, it’s because Soul Hits 
leaves out the period’s best-known soul 
stars: Aretha Franklin, James Brown, 
Marvin Gaye, Sly Stone. Rhino A&R man 
Gary Stewart's stand is that the biggest soul 
names have already been anthologized 
many times over. So be it, but do the Chi- 
Lites, Dells, Edwin Starr, Isaac Hayes, 
Curtis Mayfield, the Soul Children, and the 
Staples Singers carry the weight of a fading 
genre or merely confirm the dated quality 
of 1970s soul arrangements? It’s a shame to 
hear the last soul hits as merely oldies 
moves, something you remember doing 
the shag to back in 11th grade. 

The early ’70s were a time that saw the 
downfall, or followed the death, of just 
about every major figure in soul music. 
Chuck Willis, Sam Cooke, and Otis 
Redding were gone. Wilson Pickett was 
fading; Solomon Burke already had. Billy 
Stewart died the first month of the decade. 
Diana Ross, Martha Reeves, Smokey 
Robinson, even Stevie Wonder, Aretha 
Franklin, the Isleys, and Marvin Gaye were 
radically shifting their styles, subject mat- 
ter, and, yes, their voices. Some were suc- 
cessful; some found obscurity, at least for a 
time. And all had to build almost entirely 
different audiences from those they had 
during the 1960s. 

The decade’s major new soul stars were 
Al Green, who is left out of the Rhino col- 
lection, the Spinners, who are included 
and were among the many beneficiaries of 
the Leon Huff and Kenny Gamble Philly- 
soul arrangements, Harold Melvin and the 
Blue Notes fronted by Teddy Pendergrass, 
Millie Jackson (with her scatology, slap- 
stick, and husky preaching), and Ashford 
and Simpson, purveyors of happy-mar- 
riage dance music. There was also Joe 
Simon’s uptempo music, which played 
body-to-body in the manner of the new 
disco. But apart from these performers, the 
trend was toward increasingly introverted 
group harmonies and more rhythm, until 
“soul with a beat,” as the Philly maestros 
called their style, became a beat with soul, 
then just a beat. 

At best, Rhino’s performers expand the 
range of rhythm, falsetto, and storytelling 
permissible in.a genre that relied on the 
conventions of the church. Not surprising- 
ly, the most explosive moments belong to 
performers of the coming disco era: First 
Choice’s’ girly-twirly “Armed and 
Extremely Dangerous,” the Isley Brothers’ 


work-hard “Work To Do,” Betty Wright's 
“Clean Up Woman,” the Chakachas’ 
European pant-and-chant “Jungle Fever” 
(a precursor of Donna Summer, for sure). 

In fact, it’s a bit misleading to call this 
vast collection soul hits. At least 20 of the 
songs aren’t soul music by any definition 
except that black performers made them. 
True, Billboard called its black-radio 
charts during those years “soul” — at first 
an apt description of what was played, and 
later an all-too-easy euphemism for 
“black.” But some of the best soul music of 
the ’70s was made by whites and isn’t 
included. There should be room for at 
least a look at Hall & Oates’s obscure 
Philly sides, which were recorded for 
Atlantic (one not-so-obscure example is 
“She’s Gone”), or “Got To Get You Back,” 
a 1974 cut by the Sons of Robin Stone, or 
1971’s “Black Skinned Blue Eyed Boys,” by 
integrated Jamaican fivesome the Equals. 

And Rhino has included such non-soul 
songs as the Friends of Distinction’s 
“Grazing in the Grass” and the Winstons’ 
“Color Him Father.” I'd have preferred a 
second listen to songs like Eddie 
Kendricks's “Girl, You Need a Change of 
Mind,” Curtis Mayfield’s “Don’t Worry (If 
There’s a Hell Down Below We’re All 
Gonna Go),” and Ann Peebles’ “I Feel Like 
Breaking Up Somebody’s Home.” These 
numbers prefigure disco as they revive 
something of the flush of soul’s first dis- 
covery, with sometimes daring instrumen- 
tation and streetwise voices. 

The only change Rhino shows us is 
who’s at bat. It’s nice that volume 10, for 
example, includes in its survey of 
February to June 1973 such form-defiant 
songs as New York City’s sweeter-than- 
sweet Spinners imitation “I’m Doin’ Fine 
Now,” Timmy Thomas’ sleaze (in the 
disco sense) song “Why Can’t We Live 
Together,” and others that move toward 
disco. But the volume would be tastier if, 
in place of War’s “The World Is a Ghetto” 
and the Four Tops’ “Ain’t No Woman 
(Like the One I’ve Got)” (both overplayed 
and backwards-sounding), it included 
songs that forecast black music’s future 
more bluntly, like Mandrill’s pussyfooting 
“Fence Walk,” an early New York house- 
party favorite in the circles from which rap 
emerged. 

We also get overplayed warhorses like 
Edwin Starr’s “War,” Isaac Hayes’s “Theme 
from Shaft’ and Bill Withers’s “Lean on 
Me.” The only surprise is that you hear 
soul music going senile. There’s a help- 
lessness about the slack melody of Curtis 
Mayfield’s “Freddy’s Dead” that’s absent 
from a fatalistic Solomon Burke plea or a 
Smokey Robinson tear-jerker. The hope- 
lessness of Withers’s “Use Me” is plainspo- 
ken compared to Otis Redding’s trusting 
surrender in “I’ve Been Loving You Too 
Long.” 

What I like best is the anthology’s nasty 
stuff: the O’Jays’ melodically convoluted 
“Backstabbers,” the Soul Children’s coun- 
try-influenced “Hearsay,” the vicious lust 
in Laura Lee’s “Women’s Love Rights” and 
“The Rip Off.” The Chi-Lites’ too-good-to- 
be-true infatuation in “Oh Girl” is also 
here, as is Jimmy Castor’s venomous, post- 
Hendrix riff-roll “Troglodyte.” A tall tale, 
classic American boasting humor, it’s per- 
haps my favorite song of the entire 10 vol- 
umes. Q 
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Mbira magic 
Thomas Mapfumo 
comes to Nightstage 


by Banning Eyre 


ith his trail-blazing band the Blacks Unlimited, 
W iisnssves greatest natural resource, Thomas 

Mapfumo, makes his Boston debut at Nightstage 
next Friday, May 10. 

In recent years, the lion of Zimbabwe has stalked North 
America, Europe, and Japan, sharpening his deeply rooted 
chimurenga music. Chimurenga means struggle, and both 
the name and the music hark back to the ’70s, to 
Zimbabwe’s gruesome war for independence. In those 
days, the young Mapfumo put Beatles and Rolling Stones 
covers aside to create a new sound — at once a throwback 
to the ancient traditional music of his Shona people and a 
bold step into incipient nationhood. 

The current tour promotes Chamunorwa (Mango), 
Mapfumo’s latest and best domestic release. But equally 
noteworthy is the upcoming Shumba (Virgin/Earthworks), 
a generous retrospective combining songs from early 
Mapfumo albums with previously unreleased material. 

Mapfumo comes to Boston as part of World Music’s 
“African Currents” series at Nightstage, which also features 
Zaire’s irrepressible Loketo (May 5) and Haiti’s voodoo- 
inspired Boukman Eksperyans (May 17). All three are 
extraordinary bands, but both musically and historically, 
Mapfumo’s is the must-see act here. 

Three years ago, when I first met Mapfumo, he was han- 
kering to address an international audience, like Bob 
Marley, with whom he is often compared. Now he has 
much of the world listening, but unlike other African pop 
stars, he’s made no musical concessions to get there. 
Mapfumo’s muse remains pre-colonial mbira (thumb- 
piano) music — the Shona people’s venerable link with the 
spirits of their ancestors. 

In the early days, Mapfumo and guitarist Jonah Sithole 
transposed the intertwining lines of dense mbira pieces 
onto guitars and bass, and they put the triplet patterns of 
the traditional shaker (hosho) onto the drummer’s hi-hat. 
On Shumba, you can 
hear the classic chi- 
murenga sound, brisk 
guitar conversations 
backing spirited vocal 
melodies. Mapfumo’s 
voice, always deep 
and clear, was angrier 
and less sage-like in 
those days. Songs like 
“Shumba” (“Lion”), 
“Taireva” (“We Used 
To Say”), and “Dangu- 
rangu” (“First Born”) 
are lifted directly from 
the mbira repertoire, 
and yet they excel as 
pop. Kickers like 
“Mabasa” (“Work”) 
and “Nyarai” (“Be 
Ashamed”) show the 
rollicking side of the 
band; they’re the fore- 
bears of the new “Mu- 
ramba Doro,” Cha- 
munorwa's obligatory guitar workout. 

Mapfumo has flirted with rumba, reggae, and South Afri- 
can jive, but on Chamunorwa he comes back to his mbira 
roots with a vengeance. Instead of using guitars and key- 
boards to imitate the mbira’s gentle plink, the new Blacks 
Unlimited deliver the real McCoy. The actual mbira is 
again at the center of Mapfumo’s sound, the classic, hyp- 
notic chimurenga, with its lilting mbira, light-textured gui- 
tar lines, percussive cross rhythms, and Mapfumo’s testify- 
ing vocals. 

The set piece of Chamunorwa is the title song, which 
translates “What are We Fighting For?” but contains a veiled 
threat: “You have provoked the lion/You better make sure 
you are strong enough.” In a recent interview from British 
Columbia, Mapfumo insisted that the song’s message is 
“conciliatory rather than pugnacious. He says that the nar- 
rator is “positive and true in his ways, but some people 
don’t like him. They think he’s no good because he’s 
exposing corruption. This song is very much against cor- 
ruption, and violence.” 

Still, the “or else” implication is characteristic of Map- 
fumo’s perennially moral songs, from the militant anthems 
of the revolution years to recent tirades against government 
sleaze. On Chamunorwa, the blunt “Nyama Yekugocha” 
(“Roasted Meat”) catalogues the horrors of war. And the 
album’s hypnotic opener, “Hwa Hwa” (“Beer”), is the con- 
fession of an imbibing wife beater. The crowds that pack 
Zimbabwean nightclubs to hear Mapfumo often drink 
heavily. But, says Mapfumo, “When they get drunk and 
they get to their homes, they start trouble with their women 
and they fight. So this man is saying, I will never drink beer 
again.” 

This might seem an odd message for the nightclub, but 
Zimbabweans respect Mapfumo for his telling of bitter 
truths. In a new song, “Jojo,” he explains, “I am warning 
people not to join in politics when they don’t know what it 
is about. They just get killed for nothing. They are not 
dying for their family, but for people who live better lives 
than them.” The plight of illiterates who become grist for 
the strong man’s mill is, as Mapfumo points out, universal 
in the developing world. “My music is not just for a 
Zimbabwean audience anymore; it’s worldwide. ‘Jojo’ 
applies to everyone.” 





An international audience is now his. 
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floor swagger, the Gang of Four are 

back with a new album, Mall (Poly- 
Gram), rattling teeth as well as capitalist 
values. 

They left in 84, with a clatter. Old-line 
fans of the band from Leeds were pissed 
that the then-current Hard was oceans 
away from the knotted, pounding fist of 
Entertainment/, their 1979 US debut, 
which sported socialist-tract cover copy. 
“Those who decide what everyone will do 
grow rich because the decisions are made 
in their interest. They are pleased at how 
well they rule the others. The others smile 
too, thinking that their rulers know best,” 
read one Entertainment! blurb. Another: “I 
spend most of our money on myself so 
that I can stay fat.” 

Obviously this was a band with a head 
for biting rhetoric and a belly for laughs — 
a rare combination. And the music 
sidestepped the fast rock throb that was 
au courant in punk, offering instead a 
jerking dance beat pounded out with jack- 
hammer determination by drummer Hugo 
Burnham and bassist Dave Allen. Jon 
King’s voice had plenty of bite, conveying 
anxiety in its pleading tone and the lem- 
ming-like way his lyric phrases plunged 
headlong to an abrupt drop. 

Yet the ace-in-the-hole was guitarist 
Andy Gill, a virtuosic player who — unlike 
Tom Verlaine, Richard Lloyd, and James 
Honeyman-Scott, the era’s other punk- 
flamed six-string firebrands — owed noth- 
ing to the Beck-Clapton-Page trilogy. Gill 
was all sputter and rictus, whacking out 
solos that screamed like twisting metal, 
bending and freezing whole chords, ham- 
mering on his instrument the way John 
Henry drove steel. Modern industrialized 
aggro rock owes Gill a tremendous, under- 
acknowledged debt. 

Although the cries of “sellout” were loud 
and nagging after Hard’s cotton-candy- 
soft “Is It Love” hit American radio, Gill 
drowned them out during the Gang of 
Four’s final tour. He and King, backed by a 
Burnham-and-Allen-less band that includ- 
ed current B-52’s bassist Sara Lee, played 
like caffeine-wired club dogs backed into 
a corner, barking and snapping through 
sets that covered every step of the group’s 
history. Gill climaxed one of the Gang’s 


& till strident but with a gentler dance- 


Andy Gill and Jon King: commercial without sounding like the Mickey Mouse Club 


Scenes from a Mall 
A kinder but still stinging Gang of Four 


by Ted Drozdowski 


final shows, at the Living Room in 
Providence, by ending “What We All 
Want” with his knees tucked into his 
speakers, holding his guitar straight out 
from his body, raking and smacking the 
abused instrument against his amplifier 
until it squealed like a train wreck. He was 
perfectly accompanied by King’s trade- 
mark sour-note melodica. 

Like those final shows, and its name- 
sake, Malihas a bit of everything, from the 
sugar of Hard (the deceptively purring 
“Satellite”) to the strychnine opening 
chords of the first number, “Cadillac,” an 
ironic swipe at the sullenness and greed 
that motivate so many. Set to a human and 


mechanized rhythm slam, “Cadillac” is 
inflamed by Gill’s slice-and-dice feedback 
and fat, rolling chords. But King has 
become a gentler singer over the years. 
Syllables drip and flow from his tongue; 
they’re no longer spat with urgency. 

The chorus of “Satellite” and the whole 
of “Motel” spin pretty vocal melodies over 
the background chatter of Gill’s guitar, all 
quietly gnashing strings and popping har- 
monics. King’s voice works like a velvet 
glove around his and Gill’s spiky music. 
Hard’s problem was that it seemed too 
much a compromise; Mail is a blend that 
seems just right to sneak the record onto 
radio, and therefore into clubs, without 
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making the streetwise Gang seem like the 
Mickey Mouse Club. 

King says he and Gill, the band’s total 
membership until the Gang of Four begin 
their summer tour, picked the title Mall 
“because we see it as a symbol of modern 
life. The mall has everything, but it’s often 
ugly and empty and transient. It’s about 
selling, not living.” That could have been a 
cover blurb from Entertainment! 

And “FM USA,” as well as tunes like 
“Money Talks” and the couch-potato-bash- 
ing “Use the Color from the Tube,” finds the 
band back to politics as usual. “FM USA” is 
especially effective, with its voice-overs of 
a black GI and a Vietnamese B-girl. The 
GI complains about how it’s always the 
brothers who are on the front lines, then 
gloats over his pleasure in spending his 
R&R with Saigon whores. It’s a smart and 
easy explanation of how eagerly the 
oppressed can become oppressors. 

How Gill got the deep-throated gargle 
from his guitar on “Use the Color from the 
Tube,” an essay in how laziness leads to 
more laziness and complacency, is harder 
to explain. But his nasty fuzz-wah spruces 
up standard funk grooves nicely. “Hey 
Yeah,” which, like “Use the Color from the 
Tube,” has a female soul-style chorus 
backing King, recovers the bratty tone of 
the singer’s younger days and oozes cyni- 
cism. “Hey yeah, we got it all,” he wails. 
“Refugees come flooding in/We’ll sell 
them all cigarettes and send them back 
friends.” And in “Everybody Wants To 
Come,” King describes the carnage of 
blackened, war-torn bodies strewn by the 
side of a road, then sings, “This is better 
than getting head.” 

It’s a vivid and gutsy depiction of the 
sort of necrophilia that drives too many 
military and political leaders, and an image 
that I guarantee to be unlike anything 
you'll find on the new Paula Abdul record. 
Or even Elvis Costello’s next one. It’s too 
courageous; it’s part of a agenda that rises 
above spite, craftsmanship, or the dance 
floor. It’s just the sort of thing that, more so 
than Gill’s weird guitarisms, could scare 
away radio programmers all too conscious 
of our new Desert Storm-flushed jingoism. 
And it’s proof that despite its smooth-butt 
grooves and King’s new melodicism, Mail 
is more than merely entertainment. QO 
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Covering a wider range than Sylvester ever risked 


Smalltown bo 


Intimate Jimmy Somerville 
by Michael Freedberg 


ritish disco singer Jimmy Somerville has built an 
B estimable six-year career on superbly approximat- 

ing the best-known banshee falsetto in all disco — 
Sylvester. A minor San Francisco-based soul voice who 
turned to disco for its extremity and flamboyance, Sylvester 
died last year of AIDS. His fierce choirboy’s high C’s, how- 
ever, live on — and move far beyond their source — in 
Somerville’s work, which covers a wider range of genres 
than Sylvester ever risked. 

Actually, there’s quite a clear road map to Somerville’s 
travels, laid out in the new The Singles Collection: 1984- 
1990 (London). His first hit, “Smalltown Boy,” done as the 
lead voice of Bronski Beat, took him from, well, a small 
town into the big, electro-disco-filled city. His follow-up 
albums with the Communards broadened the range of 
melodies his falsetto could accommodate, just as a city boy 
soon hears song styles unavailable back home. 

Most recently, the now-experienced, urban entertainer 
released Read My Lips, a 1990 solo effort with melodies 
ranging across the sea to France (a cover of Francoise 
Hardy’s “Comment te dire adieu”) and back again to British 
disco, factory beat, Pet Shop Boys, and New Order-like 
dance rock. So far does the singing in Read My Lips stretch 
Sylvester’s falsetto, and so comfortably does the singer use 
what he can manage of it, that you forget Sylvester wholly. 

Unhappily, Somerville’s falsetto has the narrowest of 
ranges and very little depth or power. Hand it anything but 
readily graspable, formula productions and it falls short; 
only the candor of its flaws and the endearment in its small 
inspirations justifies the flimsiness. As a result, Somerville 
has had less and less chart success even as his range and 
individuality have widened. 

With The Singles Collection, a sort of greatest-hits compi- 
lation, already upon us, what does it show that the albums 
it draws from didn’t? Only the growth of an improbable 
singer who uses the most superficial of genres to convey 
the most intimate of feelings; his willingness to reveal his 
weaknesses from more and more perspectives; and the 
enormous influence these aspects of Somerville’s perfor- 
mances have had on a whole host of younger, mostly 
British dance-rockers. a 

Boy George is working hard these days to equal, much 
less improve upon, the soulful reggae of “To Love Some- 
body,” and to match the dramatized, homo-erotic argument 
Somerville finds in lyrics that were so unaffecting in the Bee 
Gees’ original version. Heartfelt argument on behalf of him- 
self in love with another man: that’s Somerville’s point, 
almost his only point, and the pertinence of his using the 
voice of Sylvester as a place of departure. 

He has always had trouble adopting the moves disco 
created in order to express sultry femininity. He fits awk- 
wardly into Donna Summer’s super-whispery “I Feel Love,” 
barely outlines the desperate insecurity of Gloria Gaynor’s 
“Never Can Say Goodbye,” and loses the ferocious power 
of Thelma Houston's “Don’t Leave Me This Way.” 

Still, it’s not the performance that matters in his versions, 
it’s the positioning. Here he is, illustrating his love for a 
male lover in terms of how a female is expected to show 
her love for a man. And Somerville’s demonstrations have 
none of the condescending camp his predecessor (and 
later, collaborator) Marc Almond used in Soft Cell’s “Tainted 
Love” as a means, perhaps, of avoiding identification as gay. 

As a retrospective, however, the appeal of The Singles 
Collection isn’t merely in Somerville’s displays of gay pas- 
sion, or even his harbingers of Lisa Stansfield’s finely distilled 
champagnes de disco. The album shows that once in a while 
Somerville had passions to express that Sylvester couldn't 
contain. The fireworks percussion and fragrant walls of 
melody in “Run from Love” free up Somerville’s falsetto to 
dash and plunge through all their glitter for the sheer inar- 
guable fun of it. “Comment te dire adieu” shows Somerville’s 
tenor moving partner June Miles Kingston without overpow- 
ering her; it’s teamwork as well-timed and enjoyable as 
Ashford & Simpson achieve as marrieds. 

Then there’s “Smalltown Boy.” In 1984, it seemed the 
perfect marriage of New Order dance rock and pure disco, 
and it still seems so, even as its frightened-boy harmonies 
and tiny-toed electronic beats defy today’s tricked-up bub- 
ble salsa and emotionally trivialized house dilutions. Sure, 
the voice is incredibly undersized. The better to show that 
to young boys, quite ordinary passions loom as large as 
huge, inevitable magic mountains. QO 
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ohn Zorn’s Naked City sold out two 

SRO shows at Nightstage last Friday 

— partly because the band are some- 
thing of an avant-garde supergroup. Zorn 
has been the most visible experimental 
composer on the planet since Brian Eno 
abdicated, and the band’s homonymously 
titled CD on Elektra/Nonesuch was cause 
for critical hoopla last year. (The band also 
have a new one, TJorture Garden, on 
England's Earache label, available domes- 
tically through Shimmy Disc.) Guitarist Bill 
Frisell’s light touch and impeccable control 
are much beloved by the students at 
Berklee as well as by new-jazz aficiona- 
dos; so is regular drummer Joey Baron. 
Wayne Horvitz, on keyboard synthesizers, 
leads his own highly acclaimed group, the 
President, and the prodigiously talented 
avant-guitar hero Fred Frith (appearing at 
Nightstage playing bass) has his own con- 
stituency. But Naked City’s abrasive hard- 
core orientation was not what many of the 
fans who walked out bargained for. 

Zorn’s current fondness for hardcore is 
not at all an affectation: he really likes the 
stuff. The second set at Nightstage was 
better than the first, and one reason was 
that Zorn sneaked out between sets to 
hear the speed-metal band Mordred down 
the street at T.T. the Bear’s. It’s hard to 
keep up with Zorn anyway: he hears 
things very minutely, in short fragments, 
but also very concentratedly. The very 
density of hardcore appeals to his musical 
preferences as muclit as the aggression 
relates to his cartoon instincts. 

And with Naked City, Zorn has distilled 
thrash down to its very essence and rebuilt 
it in his own all-embracing mold. About 
half the pieces in each set were violent lit- 
tle explosions of power-bar chords, 
shrieks, and feedback, some as short as 
eight seconds. Baron pounded out hyper- 
active rolls, Frith scrabbled up and down 
the neck, and Zorn and guest vocalist Mike 
Patton (Faith No More) traded vocal ejacu- 
lations that sounded like Screamin’ Jay 
Hawkins crossed with the Looney Toons 
Tasmanian Devil. 

Yet even these pieces had their individ- 
ual character: added ninths or augmented 
fourths pickled some of the chords, and 
there were angular guitar or keyboard riffs, 
even specific patterns of squeals. (Zorn 


John Zorn: distilling thrash down to its very essence 


ERIC ANTONIOU 


Hardcore honcho 
John Zorn goes Naked at Nightstage 


by Michael Bloom 


introduced as “one of my favorites” a tune 
he called “The Perfume of a Critics’ 
Burning Flesh,” recognizable from the 
debut album as “Speedball.”) All this music 
is written out, by the way, and the set list 
was a pile of sheet music — though not 
everything is conventionally notated: some 
of the scores contain blotches, and direc- 
tions like “Napalm guitar” are frequent. 
Hardcore is only one ingredient in the 
Naked City cauldron. The pointedly eclec- 
tic cover versions sketch the outline of 
Zorn's bag of tricks: straight jazz by Duke 
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Ellington, one of Scriabin’s late preludes 
(done as impeccable Third Stream), an 
Algerian rai hit from Paris, Ennio 
Morricone and other movie and TV music, 
and, most surprisingly, the Beach Boys’ 
“Pet Sounds.” 

Not everything escaped unscathed. 
Dizzy Gillespie’s “Night in Tunisia” ac- 
quired a whipcrack backbeat suitable for 
slam dancing; the rhythm of “Pet Sounds” 
sounded more like “Ferry ’Cross the 
Mersey.” These arrangements are, howev- 
er, as tightly scored as the originals — the 
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most recognizable deviation from the 
recordings was a jazz waltz beat Baron 
insinuated into Henry Mancini’s “A Shot in 
the Dark.” 

For his own compositions, Zorn likes to 
mix and match all these genres, plus funk, 
dub, C&W, and anything else not nailed 
down. (He said backstage, “I don’t remem- 
ber who I’ve stolen from any more.”) 
Extreme styles, easy to parody, were com- 
mon: there was a reggae number with 
Horvitz playing sampled industrial noises 
called “Dead Dread,” and a power-chord 
etude dedicated to Jimmy Page called 
“Blood Is Thin.” 

Recombinant styles were even more 
common, and in fact they constitute the 
bulk of Zorn’s book. Frisell’s country 
twang in “N.Y. Flat Top Box” was punctu- 
ated with a couple of thrash outbursts; the 
speedcore “Obeah Man” was ventilated 
with passages of ominous but spacious 
church organ. “Skate Key” was introduced 
as “Ornette Coleman meets Corrosion of 
Conformity.” Some of the scores consisted, 
at least in part, of sequences of individual 
measures filled only with chord symbols 
and genre indications like reggae, hip-hop, 
and “cowboy”— the most extreme exam- 
ple being a pastiche entitled “Speed Freak” 
that Zorn described as “33 genres in 45 
seconds,” with good reason. r 

Is this music what one expects of a 
world-class band? In the postmodern '90s, 
it probably is. Zorn’s stage demeanor, 
however, is not. He took entirely too much 
pleasure in baiting the audience, ragging 
on Berklee, the Celtics, and the house 
sound system. He also seemed to prefer 
the second, 18-plus set because the real 
hardcore aficionados were there and 
returned his bullshitting, with interest. 

Which in turn meant, as Frith later 
admitted, that the ambient noise level was 
too high for more delicate numbers like 
Olivier Messiaen’s Louange a I'Eternité de 
Jésus. (Conversely, the rhythm-section 
players looked happier during the first set, 
and Horvitz was a consistent sourpuss.) 
Maybe this behavior is part of the New 
York immune system, whereby so many 
people have told Zorn he’s great that he 
lashes out for the sake of his own sanity. 
But, provincial as we are here in Boston, 
we don’t need to hear it. O 
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f all the women who've worked 
O~ with Prince, Sheila E. has always 

seemed the most resistant to his 
molding. A glorified lingerie model like 
Vanity was content to become one of the 
Purple One’s trashy sex fantasies (maybe 
because she knew her potential didn’t 
extend much beyond that). With Sheila E. 
it always seemed she was the one calling 
the shots. 

You could see this in Prince’s fabulous 
concert movie Sign ‘O’ the Times when 
the band covered Charlie Parker’s “Now’s 
the Time.” She let loose with a drum solo 
that was a marvel of rhythmic invention 
and tension; going at her kit with a look 
of focused concentration, her mind 
seemed about three steps ahead of her 
drumsticks, which were a flying blur. At 
the end of the solo, she threw the sticks 
aside to bash the cymbals with her hands, 
as if, unencumbered, she were better able 
to get the sound she wanted. And when 
she walked across the stage in her one- 
legged leggings, she had a leonine beau- 
ty; her sexiness was inseparable from her 
strength. 

It’s something of a surprise, then, that 
on her new album, Sex Cymbal (Warner 
Bros.), Sheila E. forgoes some of what 
made her music readily identifiable (the 
percussion, for example, is relegated to 
two-minute-long cuts; most of the 
album’s drumming sounds handled by 
machine) for a shot at the chart success 
that’s eluded her. 

With Sex Cymbal she may get it. It’s an 
extremely danceable album, with several 
cuts — “Private Party (Tu Para Mi),” “Cry 
Baby,” and “Funky Attitude” — catchy 
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Prince’s princess 
Sheila E. plays for the radio 


by Charles Taylor 


enough to keep playing in your head. 
Much of the album, however, like the 
processed lushness of the ballad “Promise 
Me Love,” keeps threatening to blend into 
the slick stream of urban contemporary 
radio. Often this is averted by no more 
than a few brief seconds of something 
slipped into a song: the snatch of electric 
guitar on “Loverboy,” the Spanish guitar 
on “Promise Me Love,” the tossed-in bit 
of what sounds like congas on “Funky 
Attitude.” 

I wish the record had more of Sheila’s 
distinctive percussion and more of the 
Latinized pop feel of “Private Party ¢Tu 
Para Mi),” but I find it harder to maintain 
my objections when I’m playing the 
album. That may be because, streamlin- 
ing the songs with radio play in mind, 
Sheila doesn’t let them extend endlessly, 
as she did on earlier records (the 12- 
minute version of “A Love Bizarre” on 
Romance 1600, for example). Sex 
Cymbal'’s listenability may also have to 
do with its most overt influence: 
Prince. 

Sheila has certainly learned to capture 
his sound for her own purposes. Several 
of the cuts here sound so much like him 
that I had to check the credits to see who 
was doing the vocals. Sheila borrows 
Prince’s teasing breathy falsetto and sud- 


den bursts of high-note gymnastics on 
the ballad “Cry Baby,” letting her vo- 
cal play all around the steady repeti- 
tion of the chorus. The result wouldn't 
have sounded out of place on Purple 
Rain. 

The title track, with its quirky interjec- 
tions of keyboard notes and background 
singers phonetically repeating the title, 
recalls “Controversy.” The sound is ear- 
catching enough to distract you from the 
lyrics, which is a good thing, since they’re 
the lament of a self-pitying star wonder- 
ing whether the people clamoring for 
her would do the same if she weren’t 
famous. 

Sheila’s on much firmer ground with 
“Funky Attitude,” when she complains 
that women who try to act on the sexual 
freedom automatically accorded to men 
get classified “an easy lay.” That might 
not be very original, but when much of 
feminism is still mired in a prudish dis- 
dain for sexual feelings, it’s refreshing to 
hear her stand up for them (a good thing, 
too, since she’s making dance music 
that’s virtually a sexual soundtrack). 
The buoyant “Private Party (Tu Para 
Mi)” is a pseudo-salsa come-on to 
some hunk who’s gotten her atten- 
tion. 

And one of the record’s high points is 
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the terrific cover version of LaBelle’s 1975 
“Lady Marmalade,” which is sexy and 
hilarious at the same time. At some level, 
LaBelle’s version of this tale of the flam- 
boyant queen of New Orleans hookers 
wanted to be taken as a seamy slice of 
life. Sheila E. turns it into a sex fantasy 
straight out of a tawdry paperback that’s 
aware of its own ludicrousness. She slips 
into the role of Lady Marmalade as if she 
were dressing up as a hooker for a cos- 
tume party, playing it for a laugh, punctu- 
ating the horn breaks with cries of 
“Spicy!” At the end of the chorus, the 
horns, sounding halfway between a som- 
ersault and a pratfall, provide the punch 
line. 

Sex Cymbal goes wrong when it turns 
preachy, as on the awful “Mother Mary.” 
And though “Droppin’ like Flies,” in 
which the singer waits up wondering 
whether her drug-dealer lover is going to 
make it home alive that night, is a good 
variation on that pop perennial the “It’s 3 
a.m., where are you baby?” ballad, it’s not 
the lyrics but the music, the electric guitar 
sounding like someone’s nerves snapping 
in the city heat, the Latin beat holding 
back the edginess, that provides all the 
tension. 

If Sheila E. is going to be more than just 
another slickly produced soul chanteuse 
vying for our attention, she’s got to work 
more of herself into the strictures of her 
new, overtly commercial format. This 
album does suggest she may be learning 
how. Sex Cymbal is disposable fun, in its 
best moments sounding as if Sheila E. 
were dancing in her slinkiest dress, 
laughing with delight. Q 
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Live and on record 


JOHNNY GRIFFIN: 
THE CAT’S PAJAMAS 


ore often than not, it’s the work of young guys 
M «= facilitates the buzzes which help the jazz 

world spin a little faster. Such notoriety usually 
blossoms into a crop of record contracts, which in turn 
beget more club work. By flaunting their impressive chops, 
up-and-comers such as Vincent Herring, Ralph Moore, and 
Kenny Garrett have made undeniable dents on the scene 
lately. 

But chops alone do not a session make. And the 
ebullience of youth, no matter how energetic, doesn’t 
come close to matching the muscular brand of wisdom 
found in the latest outings by long-in-the-toothers James 
Clay, Frank Morgan, and, especially, Johnny Griffin, whose 
first domestic record in more than 10 years, The Cat 
(Antilles), is an extraordinarily well-balanced summation of 
hard bop’s capacity to be both art and entertainment. 

With agitation and grace, poise and fervor, the venerable 
tenor player (63 years old this week) has made a thrilling, 
sumptuous record that accounts for a lifetime of lessons 
learned. A couple weekends ‘ago, he brought some of 
those lessons to the Regattabar. 

Griffin has long been heralded for his hard-bop power in 
turning out an inexhaustible blaze of phrases, and his 
overwhelming drive has provided him with much of his 
identity. That’s what makes The Cat so significant. Without 
seeming a negation of self, it presents a variation on the 
saxist’s accepted persona. Instead of a rant, it offers a 
confession, unruffled and neat. 

That description can be a putdown in jazz, 4 music that 
adduces bold expressionism as a measure of commitment. 
But producer John Snyder realizes that order is a must, at 
least when it comes to making records. So The Cat is an 
album of arrangements in which Griffin’s ardor is present 
but his effusiveness is contained. 

The result is a tension that bolsters the vehemence of 
almost every tenor passage, making each more potent and 
captivating than usual. Because the leader has to keep an 
eye out for the structural boundaries, his ideas get 
compressed, begetting a ravishing combination of urgency 
and elegance that ultimately belies his historical status as a 
rambunctious soloist. He’s much more. 

It’s the authority of his ballads that prove it. You can tell 
exactly how the saxist feels on the creeping “Woe Is Me,” 
where he squeezes out raw emotion and delivers a 
whispered soliloquy in an intimate tone that dares you to 
turn away. “What Do You Do?” is a bit sprightlier, but 
decidedly cool, inching along with a knowing swagger. 

Working familiar turf helps inspire confidence, of course. 
Most tunes on The Cat are extremely simple, blues-based 
melodies that Griffin and company — pianist Michael 
Weiss, vibist Steve Nelson, trombonist Curtis Fuller, bassist 
Dennis Irwin, and ‘drummer Kenny Washington — use to 
extol the virtues of subtlety. They couldn’t sound any more 
comfortable. When the record’s flagwaver, “Hot Saki,” rears 


Still the Prince of Night 


JOHN GORKA: 
DARK VICTORY 


ith his dark good looks, often somber attire, 
Wie views, and friendship with the night, 

folksinger/writer John Gorka is indeed the Black 
Prince. Yet there’s a light in his music too. Acceptance and 
hope transcend his lyrics’ gloom, just as his rich resonant 
baritone comforts and soothes despite its dark, brooding 
shades. “Life is full of disappointment. Yes, and I am full of 
life,” he sings in one song. 

“I’m never going to be Mr. Sunshine in terms of the 
songs I write,” says the 32-year-old Gorka. “If I face my 
fears and the dark part of the truth, the rest will be easy. 
I'm not as depressing as the person in the songs, but those 
feelings have been a part of me. If I took myself as 
seriously as I take the songs, it would be real hard to have 


A thrilling, sumptuous record 
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its head, their blistering speed almost seems out of step. 

At the Regattabar, Griffin worked both sides of the fence 
and made them seem like the same back yard. It was 
another indication of his big picture. Wednesday night’s 
second set had the calming effect of a mantra, with tunes 
from the record retaining a cool sense of motion, mixing a 
sashay into their swing. It was a testament to nuance. 

Friday’s first outing was a tad different, using bebop’s 
velocity to skip through a scad of standards; even the 
ballads contained darting ideas. Thanks to Washington’s 
inventive umph, a laconic “If Ever I Should Leave You” 
scurried during a midsection vamp, Griffin essaying quick- 
stepped obbligatos. But neither set I saw offered playing as 
daunting as found on The Cat. It’s there that unbounded 
passion is braided with consummate control, and the 
unique virtuosity that has been available only on 
bandstands for way too long is finally documented. Let the 
buzz start here. 

— Jim Macnie 


me around.” 

With his usual, appropriately spare back-up, his third 
and newest album, Jack’s Crows (High Street/Wirldham 
Hill) has plenty of fine moments. To be sure, it doesn’t 
match his most powerful songs from 1990’s Land of the 
Bottom Line — the bittersweet humor on “Promnight in 
Pigtown,” the adolescent mystery on “Italian Girls.” Maybe 
the demands of touring 10 to 11 months out of the year and 
writing enough good songs to fill three albums in four and 
a half years are beginning to tell. Still, even when he takes 
a common subject like the death of small farms by urban 
yuppification (“I just want to make enough to buy this 
town and keep it rough”), he avoids the clichés to which 
lesser writers fall prey. 

“My songs’ lines come when I’m going to sleep and 
waking up,” he explains. I’d had the line ‘You fill your 
clothes with keys and damned responsibilities’ for a few 
years before using it in the title song from Land of the 
Bottom Line. In ‘Night Is a Woman,’ the line ‘She gives me 
the gift of less to see’ came from an earlier defunct song of 
mine.” 

Gorka offers subtle double entendres that dart through a 
lyric like a pixie in flight. The title song from Jack’s Crows 
makes a quick reference to “Jim’s crows,” inviting racial 
themes otherwise incongruous with the rest of the song, 
about a mythic Jack — “a rambling inspirational figure who 
hits the road and does not come back.” Says Gorka, “When 
words have a number of meanings, it’s like facets on a 
gemstone. When you approach at a certain angle, you see 
a flash of light that maybe you haven’t seen before, or 
interpret a line in a way I didn’t see when writing it. But I 
can see how it‘s just as valid for someone as the reason I 
wrote it.” 

Nonsense rhymes and his family‘s history come together 
on “Semper Fi,” which plays on the Marine Corps motto 
“Semper fidelis.” It shows his father, who went off to fight 
World War II at age 15, recovering in a hospital and 
receiving a blanket from Eleanor Roosevelt. “Soldiers fight 
and soldiers die. Soldiers live to wonder why. Semper fi fee 
fo fum. Look out peacetime, here we come.” 

Whereas former fiancée and still sometime concert 
partner Christine Lavin sings about goody-two-shoes 
“Sensitive New Age Guys,” Gorka (like Iowa’s Greg Brown 
and Cambridge’s Monk E. Wilson) reflects a different breed 
of new man, one who can be sensitive without sounding 
sappy. Breaking from his usual self-depreciating style, he 
sings, “I am good at night, I am good at night. Sun don’t fit 
me right. I tried with all my might. I am good at night.” 

— Bruce Sylvester 


(John Gorka plays Nightstage, in Cambridge, on 
Wednesday, May 8) 





ovie special effects 


wizard Rollie Tyler (Bryan 
Brown) and cop-turned- 
private eye Leo McCarthy 
(Brian Dennehy) face the 
most treacherous challenge 
of their careers in “FX2- 
The Deadly Art of Illusion,” 
the sequel to the 1986 hit 
thriller “F/X.” 
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the film’s real-life special | Illusion” filmed for ten weeks | tremendous videocassette rentals Orion Pictures’ “FX2 - 

The Deadly Art of Illusion” is a 
Dodi Fayed/Jack Wiener 
production of a Richard Franklin 
film starring Bryan Brown and 


Brian Dennehy. The film was 
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directed by Richard Franklin 
and produced by Jack Wiener 
and Dodi Fayed, from a 
screenplay by Bill Condon, 
based on characters created 
by Robert T. Megginson and 
Gregory Fleeman. Lee R. 
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Kim Brady (Rachel Ticotin) demonstrates the powers of Rollie’s latest high-tech invention, Bluey the Clown. were executive producers. 
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Spring fever 
The BSO, Salome, 


and Joshua Bell 


by Lloyd Schwartz 





T he BSO has had a relatively good 
spring season. Marek Janowski’s 
concert Easter weekend — an ultra- 
conservative program of Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Wagner — produced an ele- 
gant, extremely well-played if somewhat 
restrained Beethoven Fourth; an extraordi- 
nary Unfinished, mysterious, hauntingly 
phrased, freshly thought out, and with 
some sublime wind playing, especially by 
Harold Wright in the great clarinet pas- 
sages, Alfred Genovese on oboe, and 
Fenwick Smith on flute; and a gorgeously 
played Good Friday Spell from Parsifal 
that blossomed with great warmth and 
spiritual conviction. 

Two weeks earlier, Christof Perick, the 
German conductor of the Deutsche Oper 
Berlin and recently named music director 
of the Los Angeles Chamber Orchestra (he 
evidently added the first vowel of his sur- 
name for English-speaking audiences), 
conducted a refined, rather small-scale 
evening of Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll 
(Charles Kavalovsky excelling on the horn 
here as in Janowski’s Wagner), Strauss’s 
Bourgeois,.Gentilbomme Suite,-and, more 
controversially, the Mozart Fifth Violin 
Concerto (with the “Turkish” finale) — the 
young Austrian violinist ‘Thomas 
Zehetmaifthe extremely gifted but rather 
anachronistic soloist. I must confess I 
found his old-fashioned approach to 
phrasing a refreshing change from what 
the current early-instrument hegemony 
has been legislating. 

Not everything else panned out. I was 
looking forward to Roger Norrington 
(speaking of early instruments) conducting 
a splendid quartet of vocalists — Jeanne 
Ommerlé, D’Anna Fortunato, Jeffrey 
Thomas, and Nathaniel Watson — in 
Haydn's last Mass, the Harmoniemesse in 
B-flat. But Norrington had not yet fully 
recovered from successful skin-cancer 
surgery, and he was replaced by another 
British early-music specialist, Nicholas 
McGegan. 

This was a disaster. I have unhappy 
memories of sitting through McGegan’s 
1985 Boston Early Music Festival produc- 
tion of Handel’s Teseo. And though 
McGegan has become a recording star 


Hildegard Behrens: she made a heroic effort. 









with his San Francisco early-instrument 
group, Philharmonia Baroque, I’ve found 
those recordings dull, stylistically mechani- 
cal, musically pedestrian, and emotionally 
empty. 

At Symphony Hall, the singers and cho- 
rus came through, and there was some 
good playing, but the Haydn mass simply 
burbled along as if it were background 
music for some Esterhazy tea party. 
Shouldn’t a Mass have some degree of 
power or conviction? Shouldn’t the sacred 
words mean something? What unique tal- 
ent does it take to make so short and heav- 
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enly a piece as Mozart’s late Ave Verum 
Corpus so tediously uneventful? 

I was especially eager to hear what 
Norrington would do with the BSO in the 
Jupiter Symphony, which he’s just record- 
ed. McGegan, his arms flopping up and 
down like a mechanical monkey, made me 
grind my teeth with disbelief. This Jupiter 
was both thin and unbalanced, rushed and 
shapeless, lacking grandeur or lilt. All that 
time-beating eliminates any possibility of.a 
long line, of building to a climax. In:a part 
of the world that has such expert, even 
profound, Haydn and Mozart conductors 
as David Hoose, James Bolle, and Craig 
Smith — in an orchestra that has such fine 
new assistant conductors as Robert Spano 
and Grant Llewellyn — couldn’t the BSO 
find a more adequate substitute for 
Norrington? Hadn't anyone at the BSO 
heard McGegan before? 

Unfortunately, what ought to have been 
the main event of the entire season, a 
staged production of Richard Strauss’s 
Salome with Hildegard Behrens, turned 
out to be another disappointment. Behrens 
made a heroic effort. But her voice was 
rough and strained. Unsteady pitch and 
ugly register breaks predominated until 
nearly the very end of the opera. A friend 
reported that at the special dress rehearsal 
she was in very good voice; another friend 
pointed out that Salome isn’t the sort of 
role anyone could — or should — sing 
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every other day. Behrens seemed to be 
operating on pure will. 

Of course, she sang the words meaning- 
fully; she also pouted and stamped her 
feet in a childish temper tantrum. But she 
didn’t become Salome until the final scene, 
or at least until the end of the final scene. 
Singing with quietly focused, demented 
inwardness as she caressed the head of 
John the Baptist, and gathering her powers 
to ignite some blazing high notes, she was 
terrifying. It’s the most important moment 
in the opera, but it was too late. 

There, at least, conductor Seiji Ozawa 
allowed the orchestra to hold back. 
Perhaps if up to that point she hadn’t been 
forced to sing at only paint-peeling vol- 
ume levels, this might have been a more 
thoroughly mesmerizing performance. But 
with the players in front of the singers and 
not in a pit, Ozawa might have made a 
greater effort to restrain them. Until the 
very end, the playing was relentlessly, bru- 
tally loud (Alfred Genovese’s oboe, 
though, could have charmed the snakes 
right out of the cistern). The brasses were 
especially nasty. Nastiness and brutality 
are part of Salome. But the orchestra was 
coarse without the saving grace of vulgari- 
ty. This juggernaut of a performance 
lacked emotional undercurrents, lacked 
mystery, lacked Strauss’s underlying sense 
of the unspeakable. 

In 1987 and 1988, the BSO production of 
Strauss’s Elektra, also with Ozawa and 
Behrens, had similar problems, but it was 
considerably more polished and secure. If 
some BSO concerts this season showed us a 
more stylish “new” Ozawa, this one remind- 
ed us rather emphatically of the old one. 

Two of the singers, tenor Ragnar Ulfung 
and mezzo-soprano Mignon Dunn as 
those biblical Bickersons, Herod and 
Herodias, were certainly loud enough, and 
they gave their roles some barnstorming 
melodrama. Ulfung lusted (rather toneless- 
ly); Dunn cackled. But there were also 
performances of some subtlety. Tenor 
Vinson Cole, singing with more extrovert- 
ed energy than I’ve heard from him 
before, yet with considerable vocal suavi- 
ty, was quite moving as Naraboth, the 
young Syrian obsessed with the Princess 


Salome. Mezzo Diane Kesling, employing 
only a forced chest voice (one worried for 
her), made an affecting Page to Herodias, 
obsessed with Naraboth. Everyone is this 
opera is obsessed. 

There were also outstanding perfor- 
mances in even smaller roles by tenor 
Brad Cresswell (First Jew) and Brian 
Matthews (First Soldier). But best of all 
was baritone Jorma Hynninen, who made 
a magnificent Jokanaan — his voice reso- 
nant and darkly gleaming, as maddeningly 
single-minded in his own chastity (like 
some turn-of-the-millennium televangelist) 
as Salome is in her attempt to destroy it. 

Salome on stage is almost always prob- 
lematical. How can a singer who must 
look like a Biblical nymphet have the 
vocal power to soar over Strauss’s multi- 
textured orchestration? At Symphony Hall, 
without adequate lighting or an adequate 
playing area, the illusion was impossible to 
maintain. Behrens was hampered by an 
absurd costume, a filmy pastel poncho the 
sides of which were split up to bere. She’s 
a handsome middle-aged woman who 
knows how to move. But she lost an uphill 
fight. 

David Kneuss’s staging was inadequate 
in other ways, too. The Dance of the 
Seven Veils had Behrens removing not her 
Own garments but seven ugly gray cloths 
hanging from spears and representing 
Herod’s tent. At the end, Herod, in a sud- 
den fit of revulsion, is supposed to have 
his guards crush Salome to death under 
their shields. Kneuss’s solution was to 
have large spears carefully inserted into 
sockets near where Behrens was slavering 
over John the Baptist’s head (another prop 
that surely works better from the back row 
of an opera house). All these dubious 
effects so that the orchestra can force the 
singers to make ugly sounds or ruin their 
voices. 





*” * * 

There’s been a recent crop of hot young 
violinists, and Joshua Bell, now 24, has 
been widely hailed as among the very best 
of them. Two weekends ago, he made his 
Boston recital debut at Jordan Hall with 
the Celebrity Series. But in the light of the 
violin recital I heard there two weeks 
before, this was a dispiriting event. 

On that earlier program, a benefit for the 
Boston Philharmonic, septuagenarian 
Oscar Shumsky — a student of Leopold 
Auer (Heifetz’s teacher too), one of the 
youngest members of Toscanini’s NBC 
Symphony, and first violinist of the leg- 
endary Primrose Quartet — was joined by 
Boston’s own stellar pianist Patricia Zander 
in an “appreciation of Fritz Kreisler.” 
Besides lesser Schubert (Rondo brillant, 
Opus 70) and serious Beethoven (the C- 
minor Sonata, Opus 30, No. 2), there was 
Kreisler’s wild elaboration of Tartini’s 
Devil’s Trill Sonata and, after intermission, 
a series of dazzling and witty Kreisler 
miniatures that went long into overtime 
with encores. 

Shumsky is a poker-faced player, but his 
violin seems an extension of his mind, of 
his sou]. His playing was effortless, but 
never easy. Every nuance of the music — 
its songs, its dances, and its love-making 
and soul-searching — was clearly audible. 
The music overflowed with variety and 
color. And Zander was Shumsky’s equal 
partner all the way, until Shumsky’s last 
encore, the Praeludium of Bach’s Third 
Partita for Unaccompanied Violin, which 
he played with in one long exciting arc of 
profound pathos and unforgettable 
inward-reaching intensity. 

I’m going on about Shumsky’s concert 
not because this is what we should have 
expected Bell to achieve but because it 
was a model of what a young violinist 
ought to aspire to. Bell gave us one novel- 
ty: Arvo Part’s Fratres II — an elegantly 
simple piece of construction that com- 
bined minimalism with Estonian folk 
music and medieval chorales. Otherwise, 
we got boring, “well-played” perfor- 
mances of Brahms, Schubert, and Grieg, in 
which the pianist, Jonathan Feldman, was 
merely an accompanist, not a collaborator, 
and in which a relentlessly saccharine vio- 
lin tone made every piece sound blandly 
the same. 

The moral is easy. Bell was signed to an 
exclusive contract with London Records at 
an unusually early age. He makes record- 
ings of big concertos and plays them 
everywhere (but has yet to record any 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, or Brahms, 
or contemporary music). He’s wonderfully 
gifted, but like many other young perform- 
ers, he’s turning into a music-making 
machine, sacrificing his artistry to the auto- 
matic pilot of his career. He plays a mag- 
nificent guitar-shaped Stradivarius, but it’s 
an extension only of his arm. QO 
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veryone from the Stone Roses to 
Bice Dream and the Cult can 

trace elements of their musical her- 
itage back to a time when acid came in 
cups of Kool-Aid rather than rain clouds. 
Psychedelic traits continue to proliferate in 
the rock-and-roll gene pool. But this 
month’s Demo Derby winners — Opium 
Den and Bugjuice — demonstrate how 
very different the end results can be. 

After the demise of the Lemmings last 
winter, frontwoman Annette Kramer didn’t 
wait long to assemble a new crew of musi- 
cians and resume making music. “Yeah, 
the Lemmings broke up unfortunately— or 
fortunately, I don’t know. As soon as we 
broke up, I put an ad in the paper for 
musicians and started looking. I feel a lot 
more artistically free with this band.” 

The five songs on Opium Den’s demo 
emerged out of an all-night session with a 
rented four-track recorder, and as a result 
the tunes feel loose and improvisational, 
meandering through musical terrain that is 


Demo 
derby 


both brooding and trippy, the overall 
effect hovering somewhere in among the 
Cure, Galaxie 500, and Sun Ra. In “Blind,” 
abrupt rhythmic shifts disrupt the other- 
wise smooth flow of the music. Simulated 
Sitar strains and tabla signatures flow 
through “Radio in My Head,” an exotic 
environment for Kramer’s fluid vocals. 

The mood shifts into a relatively campy 
frolic with “My Destiny,” a number that 
recalls the Cure’s “Love Cats.” The tape 
closes with “Wishing Tree,” a graceful duet 
in which Kramer’s vocals intertwine with 
Christian Gilbert’s forlorn bass lines amid 
ghostly guitar and percussion accents. 
Each track quietly entreats the listener to 
follow its winding, contemplative path. 

Which is precisely the effect that Kramer 
had in mind. “A lot of times we’re looking 
outside of ourselves for answers when all 
we have to do is really try to look inside. I 
want to try to create landscapes that peo- 
ple can lose themselves in. I don’t know 





Acid test 


Opium Den, Bug juice share 
May’s Demo Derby 


whether this tape does it, but eventually 
that’s what I want to do.” 

Bugjuice are also descendants of certain 
psychedelic principles, but rather than 
alighting from the outer (or inner) regions 
of transcendental metaphysics, the trio are 
firmly rooted in acid rock’s noisy, visceral 
underground. 

“I just bought the Beatles’ Revolver and 
Neil Young’s Everybody Knows This Is 
Nowbere,” confides Bugjuice bassist Matt 
Solomon. “But that’s because I already 
have plenty of Buffalo Tom and Dinosaur 
Jr. We listen to a lot of the Boston scene 
and the ‘noise thing,’ but I’m also really 
into the Dead. Allen [Crockett, Bugjuice 
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Join WBUR for Boston's most exciting celebration of fine food and wine. Sample your 

choice of more than 60 of the world’s best wines, along with delicacies from many of 

New England's best restaurants, caterers, and gourmet shops. 

FOOD PURVEYORS: Alden Merrell Cheesecake, Back Bay Bistro, Page Carter Catering, Cactus Club, 
Catering By James, The Coffee Connection, Cornucopia, Craigston Cheese, Downtown Cafe, Drake's 
Ducks, Fava & Ouimet, Icarus, Legal Sea Foods, Nodine's Smokehouse, North Country Smokehouse, 

The Peacock Restaurant, Rosie's Bakery, San Angel, Smith's Country Cheese, Sweet Breaderie, Uncle 
Dave's Kitchen, Veronique, Waltham Fruit and Produce, and Westminster Cracker Company. 


WINE PURVEYORS: California: Clairvaux, Corbett Canyon, H. Coturri & Sons, Emile’s Table Wine 
Emilio Guglielmo Reserve, Meadow Glen, Moceri Cellars, Mount Madonna, Rabbit Ridge, Charles Shaw, 
Tudal, and Z Moore; Massachusetts: Chicama Vineyards and Fallona; Vermont: North River Winery 
Austria: Hopler; Chile: Undurraga; France: Barton & Guestier, Chateau Normandy, Le Jardinet, Marquis 
de Goulaine, Moillard, Premier Wine Company, Saint Jovian, and Yvon Mau; Italy: Arrigoni-Pietra Serena, 
Casa Ghirelli, Flavio Accornero, Gerado Cesari, and Piglio; Spain: Castellblanch. 


Music provided by GRP recording artist Deborah Henson-Conant. 


Friday, May 17, 1991, 6 to 10 p.m. 
The Ballroom at 775 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
Tickets to benefit WBUR are $30 
Reserve yours today by calling 617-353-3800. 





Opium Den: Annette Kramer, John Di Gregorio, Michael Demma, Christian Gilbert 





drummer] is not too into the Dead, but 
Aaron [Martinez, guitarist] likes them. Al 
and Aaron both used to listen to a lot of 
metal, although I kinda missed that in my 
life.” 

There’s a nice convergence of noise and 
melody in Bugjuice’s five-song demo. 
They move with ease from the tight and 
jumpy calisthenics of “Glide” to the strong 
melodic hooks of “Hangin’ on Me” and 
“Disenchanted.” The songs nestle in layers 
of prickly guitar and rackety percussion, 
and finally into the grinding angularity of 
“Head,” which tumbles along beneath 
shreds of fuzzily processed vocals. 

“I think every musical category is pretty 
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much obsolete at this point,” Solomon 
concludes. “At the record store [Planet 
Records, where Solomon works], we were 
kidding around thinking we should com- 
pletely take down all the signs and just call 
it music. And any record that anybody asks 
for, just say, ‘Yeah, it’s in the music sec- 
tion,’ and let them deal with it — because, 
you know, R&B, rap, punk— it’s like 
there’s no difference anymore.” 

Honorable mentions in this month’s 
overstuffed Demo Derby tape bag include 
Hot Box, a quartet featuring members of 
the now defunct Dogmatics, Last Stand, 
and Left Nut, who cram lots of big guitar 
noise into hummable tunes like “Time 
Goes On” and “If You're Lonely.” 

The Janes also deserve a nod for “Rock 
De Nada” and bassist Steve Backus’s won- 
derfully inflexible vocals. Like Lou Reed, 
Richard Butler, and other rock-and-roll 
non-vocalists, Backus successfully adheres 
to the “If you’ve got it, flaunt it; if you 
haven’t got it, flaunt it anyway” approach 
to singing. Loud, obnoxious, and blissfully 
tongue-in-cheek. 

* *x * 

ODDS & ENDS. Friday, May 3: the 360’s 
with Cliffs of Dooneen and Storm Window 
at the Paradise; Royal Crescent Mob with 
Raw Youth and Dogzilla at Axis; Heavy 
Metal Horns with Chuck and the Avengers 
at Nightstage; Phish at the Somerville 
Theatre; the Neighborhoods with the 
Bristols at Edible Rex; Third Estate with 
Little Women and the Swing at T.T. the 
Bear's. 

Saturday the 4th: Havana 3 A.M. with 
the Flat Duo Jets at the Paradise; Phish at 
the Somerville Theatre; Blood Oranges 
with Laurie Geltman at T.T. the Bear's; 
Dale Bozzio at the Channel . . . Sunday the 
5th: the WBCN Rumble begins at the Para- 
dise — call for info; Loketo. at Nightstage 
... Tuesday the 7th: D’Priest at the Channel. 

Wednesday the 8th: John Gorka with 
Patty Griffin at Nightstage; Jesus Lizard at 
T.T. the Bear’s, Hawkwind at the Channel 
. . . Thursday the 9th: Gene Loves Jezebel 
at AXIS, the Feelies with the Chickasaw 
Mudd Puppies at the Berklee Performance 
Center, Blue Rodeo with Will T. Massey at 
Nightstage. 

* * * 
RIP: Johnny Thunders. QO 
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by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Chicago 
White Sox. 
8:30 (5) Dinosaurs. Episode two of the new outsize 
puppet comedy from Henson and Disney produc- 
tions. To be repeated on Sunday at 8:30 p.m. See 
review elsewhere in this issue. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Carreras, Domingo, Pavarotti in Concert. 
The trio of tenors perform from the Baths of 
Caracalla in Rome. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Dallas. This is the end. The final two-hour 
finale, after 13 years of improbability. Pam goes back 
to her grave. Bobby discovers he’s really Digger 
Barnes's son and takes over Cliff's debts. J.R. ad- 
mits that he shot himself. And Ewing Oil is taken over 
by Japanese investors, who turn Southfork into a 
theme park. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Carnegie Hall at 100: A Place of Dreams. 
The history of the fabled auditorium’s first century. 
(Until midnight.) 


SATURDAY 
4:30 (5) The Kentucky Derby. The 117th running, 
from Churchill Downs. (Until 6 p.m.) 
7:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Chicago 
White Sox. 
8:00 (2) Johnny Mathis: Chances Are. An all-the- 
hits concert by the gentle crooner. He always seems 
so pleased with himself when he finishes a song. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Fletch Lives (movie). Chevy Chase, 
Julianne Phillips, and Cleavon Little star in this 1989 
adaptation of the not-too-serious Gregory McDonald 
novel about a hapless investigative reporter snoop- 
ing around Louisiana. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) So Far: The Grateful Dead. WGBH goes 
for that lucrative pool of Deadhead contribution 
money with this 1987 concert by America’s vocal 
heroes. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 
10:00 (44) Newport Jazz ’88. A brief musical ride in 
the way-back machine to hear Lionel Hampton, 
Carmen McRae, and Grover Washington Jr. perform 
in what appears to be an otherwise all-white town. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) Lonesome Pine Specials. Featuring 
music from the Robert “Junior” Lockwood Blues 
Band with John Hammond. (Until midnight.) 
11:30 (2) The Doors Are Open. Now this might be 
worth staying up for. A 1968 concert film with (the 
original) Jim and the gang. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 
Midnight (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music 
from Joe Ely and Foster and Lloyd. (Until 1 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 
12:30 (4) Basketball. Two NBA playoff games. 
1:30 (2) The Petrified Forest (movie). Leslie How- 
ard and Humphrey Bogart highlight this desert tale of 
polar opposites. From 1936, and sure, it’s about a 
gangster on the lam and other expected stuff; but 
this adaptation of Robert Sherwood's Bi ‘play 
(in which Bogie and Leslie starred) has a philosophi- 
cal bent you don't find in any Hollywood film: today. 
Co-starring Bette Davis. (Until 3 p.m.) 
3:00 (2) Kathleen Battle and Jessye Norman Sing 
Spirituals. Like there weren't any soul singers avail- 
able to give this genre a try. Remember when people 
like Pavarotti would get on the Carson show and try 
to get funky by singing “Shortnin’ Bread”? Well, this 
is admittedly better than that. (Until 5 p.m.) 
3:00 (7) Baseball. The Sox versus the Chicago 
White Sox. 
7:00 (2) Carnegie Hall: Live at 100! The Gala Cele- 
bration. A tribute to everyone who practiced long 
enough or just knew how to get there, featuring Placido 
Domingo, Yo-Yo Ma, and Isaac Stern. (Until 11 p.m.) 
8:30 (5) Dinosaurs. Repeated from Friday at 8:30 


p.m. 
9:00 (4) White Hot: The Mysterious Murder of 
Thelma Todd (movie). Todd, beauty queen, model, 
and crooked cop's daughter from Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, went to Hollywood and turned into the alco- 
holic, pill-popping sexpot movie comic they called 
Hot Toddy. But she went into the restaurant biz and 
started hanging out with Lucky Luciano and one day 
she turned up beaten to death in her garage. The 
details didn't get straightened out for decades. Loni 
Anderson stars. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Night of the Hunter (movie). Richard 
Chamberlain (based on a Dick Tracy character named 
Plastic Face) stars as a bogus preacher who'll do 
anything for money except windows. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Victim of Love (movie). Woman goes crazy 
because she thinks her husband is a killer, but her 
shrink turns out to be her ex-husband’s girlfriend. 
Conflict of interest? No, just a 1991 TV movie. With 
Pierce Brosnan, JoBeth Williams, and Virginia 
Madsen. (Untit 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2)-Mystery: Die Kinder, part six. Repeated 
from last week. The conclusion. We should have 
pointed this out weeks ago, but just in case any die- 
hard Die Kinder followers haven't noticed, the open- 
ing sequence is different every episode. it’s been 
evolving so that each week we learn just a tad bit 
more about the legendary Nova bombing. Clever. 
Subtle. But lost on most folks, we'd wager. And while 
we're betting, we'd also lay odds that most people 
who watch Mystery watch it as a re-broadcast on 
Sunday night, rather than first-run on Thursday. 
Might WGBH consider switching the airing schedule 
so that people aren't giving away plot twists around 
the water cooler before most of us have caught up? 
(Until midnight.) 

11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. What is the Great Salt 
Lake doing so far inland anyway? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 


MONDAY 
8:00 (38) 48 HRS..(movie). Eddie Murphy and Nick 
Nolte team up. A street-wise punk rejuvenates a tired 
cop to track down a pair of killers. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) Stand by Me (movie). Rob Reiner's 1986 
ode to the joys of being a 12-year-old boy. With River 
Phoenix, Corey Feldman, and Wil Wheaton. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

8:05 (2) The Astronomers: Waves of the Future. 
Planet waves — far out, Richard. Mr. Chamberlain 
discusses the search for gravity waves. Let’s pray he 
first tells us what they sre and why we need to locate 
them. And yes, that 8:05 start does mean that, once 
again, it's pledge time on Channel 2, so set your 
VCRs accordingly. (Until 9:15 p.m.) 


HOT DOTS § 





We're so sure you'll enjoy 
these new releases from 
UNI Distribution that we 
are offering you a chance 
to buy any of these titles 
with our Try It Zone 
Guarantee! Buy it. Listen 
to it. If you don't like it 
bring it back with your 
receipt within two weeks 
of purchase and we'll 
credit you with the full 
purchase price towards 
any other cassette or CD 
in the store! 
















































9:00 (4) Cry in the Wild: The Taking of Peggy Ann 
(movie). A 1991 BIFTVM (based-in-fact TV-movie) 
about the 1966 abduction of a 17-year-old girl and 
the search that followed. Megan Follows stars with 
David Morse and David Soul. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Cocktail (movie). Tom Cruise alone does 
not a movie make. Flashy kid hits the Big Apple look- 
ing to make it as the world's most acrobatic bar- 
tender. A leftover Richard Gere script. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:15 (2) The Shape of the World: The Writing on 
the Screen. You mean like Winky Dink back when we 
were kids and you sent away for this special sheet of 
plastic to put over your TV screen and these special 
crayons so you could write on it and solve 
and stuff? Sometimes there was Writing on the 
screen then, but Mom got mad. Oh well, this show is 
really about tracking earthquakes and tropical storms 
on maps. (Until 10:20 p.m.) 
10:20 (2) Borderline Medicine. A dreadful compari- 
son of the US health-care with Canada’s. Here, if you 
can't pay, you die. Our insurance companies make 
fortunes and never pay any small claims. 
up their rates to support unnecessary technology and 
to bilk the insurers for big bills. Insurance companies 
waste millions auditing accounts. It's better on the 
other side. (Until 11:20 p.m.) 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Nova: Earthquake. The science of predict- 
ing them. Okay, all you Bay Area folk — why don't 
you just move? (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) Starman (movie). Jeff Bridges and Karen 
Allen star in John Carpenter's 1984 tale of a space 
alien who looks like the dead husband of the woman 
he kidnaps to help him get home. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Terms of Endearment (movie). Shirley 
MacLaine, Debra Winger, Jack Nicholson, and John 
Lithgow star in this dull-but-Oscar-winning adaptation 
of Larry McMurtry’s novel about a mother-daughter 
bond. (Until 11 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) Sixteen Candles (movie). Molly bom soe 
attempts to survive turning 16 and the attentions of 
Anthony Michael Hall in this 1984 comedy from John 
Hughes. Is this teen week on WLVI? (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Frontline: /nnocence Lost. A look at another 
ongoing trial over alleged sexual abuse at a day-care 
center. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Sometimes They Come Back (movie). Tim 
Matheson plays a high-school teacher haunted by 
three transfer students who are really ghosts of teens 
connected with his brother's murder. From the fast- 
typing Stephen King. (Until 11 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (56) Midnight Crossing (movie). Something 
about Daniel Travanti on a cruise ship with Faye 
Dunaway and Kim Cattrall. Mystery, intrigue, romance, 
the usual suspects. From 1988. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Marian Anderson. A profile of the famous 
black contralto. To be repeated on Friday at 11:30 
p.m, (Until 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (44) His Girl Friday (movie). An overexposed 
classic, but a classic nonetheless. Cary Grant and 
Rosalind Russeli star in the 1940 remake of The 
Front Page. The romance of journalism that 
in this business is still looking for. (Until 12:35 a.m.) 
3:00 a.m. (38) The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes’s Smarter Brother (movie). A minor mas- 
terpiece of a comedy (for Holmes fans, anyway) star- 
ring Gene Wilder and Madeline Kahn. From 1975. 
Not worth losing sleep for, but well worth taping. 
(Until 5 a.m.) 


* cassette 
WHODINI 


Lory 
“BAG-A-TR 


Maiailss 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


SALE ENDS 5/21/91 BOSTON 22 


Mass. Ave. At Newbur 
In Back Bay m _ 


Hynes Convention Center/ICA (J) Stop on the Greenline VIDEO SALES & RENTALS! 





The Value’s 
In The Viewing. 


Television today should be a window 
to the realities and possibilities of 
our times. 


Cable television is best equipped 
to meet that mission. Because cable 
is the only place you'll find 


THURSDAY 
8:00 (38) Sharky’s Machine (movie). Burt Reynolds 
stars. Actually, this movie is about the fact that Burt 
Reynolds stars. Oh, there is something here about 
an undercover cop and drugs, but mostly it’s the 
intentional identification of Burt with some sort of a 
car that makes the film what it is. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: The Man from the Pru. Nothing to 
do with Boylston Street. A re-creation of a murder 
from 1931 Liverpool — unsolved after 60 years. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Cheers. The 200th show, with former cast 
members, clips, and outtakes. Still a ways to go 
before they catch up with Dallas. (Until 10 p.m.) 





10:00 (2) Korea: The Unknown War: There Is No ; ne 

Substitute for Victory. Covering the days between the services like: 

invasion of Inchon and the intervention of the Red 

Chinese. (Remember when we used to call them The Discovery Channel 

that?) (Until 11:30 p.m.) Arts & Entertai 

11:00 (44) The Hunchback of Notre Dame (movie). nment 

It was either shift over from nose guard or sit on the Lifetime 

bench. The 1923 edition of this Victor Hugo classic 

starring Lon Chaney and Patsy Ruth Miller. Silent. Consumer News And 

(Until 12:40 a.m.) Business Channel 
FRIDAY CNN 

7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Texas C-Span 


Rangers. 

8:00 (56) Mask (movie). Cher in a serious role as the 
mother of a disfigured teen (Eric Stoltz) in this well- 
regarded 1985 effort. Sam Elliott, Estelle Getty, 
Laura Dern, and Richard Dysart help out. (Until 
10:30 p.m.) 

8:30 (5) Dinosaurs. How they lived before they died. 
Featuring the puppet magic of Henson Productions 
and not much else. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) American Playhouse: The. Thin Blue Line. 
Filmmaker Errol Morris's arty docu-drama based on 
a 1974 cop killing in Dallas. Famous for 

rr 8 tt the case and freeing the accused. (Until 
11 p.m 

9:00 pe Big Business (movie). Twins separated and 
mixed at birth are reunited in the world of multi- 
national conglomerate economic exploitation. A com- 
edy starring Bette Midler, Lily Tomlin, Bette Midler, 
and Lily Tomlin. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) The Phantom of the Opera (movie). Lon 
Chaney at his many-faced best in this 1925 sub-the- 
atrical classic. Co-starring Mary Philbin as the object 
of the masked man's affections. (Until 12:50 a.m.) 
11:30 (2) Marian Anderson. Repeated from MW 


Programming that not only enter- 
tains, but also informs, enriches and 
educates. Television that keeps you in 
touch with today’s changing world. 


We invite you to see the difference. 


Service. Excellence. Enthusiasm. 


iy  MMICABLEVISION 


ail CALL NOW 787-8888 


Wednesday at 9 p.m. j 

3:00 a.m. (38) Barbarella (movie). Jane Fonda in 
her coquette period gets lost in space. Your chance 
to let your VCR find out just what all the fuss was 
about back in 1968. Mostly, you'll learn where Duran 
Duran got its name. (Until 5 a.m.) 
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THE WESTERN FRONT) 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE # 492-7772 
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FOOD « MUSIC ¢ FUN 
This weekend the RAT Is where it's at! 


Friday, May 3 © 21+ 
Get Ready to Rock! 
THE HELLCATS 
FROM OUTER 
SPACE 


ond guess 
THE JOHNNIES ¢ ANT FARM « 
\TMANTIS 


WHO TLE: DAT 


THE HIGH HATS 
FREE PRESS 


“UPCOMING RAT EVENTS: 
May 11: BIM 8KALA BIM 
4 SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 
May 1@: HARM FARM 
May 17: SCRAWL & THE CANANES 
(FROM NEW ZEALAND) 
SN Nlohaeliv i  acmsiamelal: 
OR AFTER A SHOW AT 
J.R.'S EATERY 


MON.-WED. 11-6 
THURS-SAT 11-10 


528 Commonwealth Ave. Kenmore Square 


NIGHTS 
MUSIC 


$3.00 9-10 pm 
$8.00 10-2 am 


Wednesday 
Call for info 
Thursdays 


NEW MUSIC NIGHT] 


$3.00 9-10pm 
$5.00 10-2am 


5 Boylston Place * Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 423-3832 


Hear It First on WFNX 101.7 FM, 
the Cutting Edge of Rock. 


restaurant « nightclub 


THE NEIGH® 0005 


yy 


THE RAINDOGS. 


Mersd ais: 


PERE OR 4 Ne T FASHEONS |: 


CENTS 
ae bUot | 


TH & THE WRECKAGE 


Talents 
HERETIX 
POUSETTE DART BAND 


SERVING BOSTON’S BEST 
ORIGINAL MUSIC OUTSIDE BOSTON 


231 Old Concord Kd, Billerica 
508 667-6393 


ALL THAT JAZZ 


For the whno-what- 
where check the 
Boston Phoenix Jazz 
Section. 


Jesus Lizard play at T.T. the Bear’s Wednesday. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would ap- 


pear. 
We can’t take any ae over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy 
may be rewritten due to space limitations. 
Include the time of the event (or the hours 
that a gallery or museum is open to the 
public), date, place, a description of the 
event, how much it costs, and a phone 
number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is fre, listings will not 
be published without price information. If 
the information is for an-event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like 
the listing to appear. Repeat listings may 
be deleted due to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, religious 
services, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 
take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs 
are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. 
FOR THE FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. 
To be considered for “Hot Tix,” the 
deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two 
weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 
911 


SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 
1 


000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726- 
2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 
732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal information 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


ers 


FRIDAY 
ANTHONY’S (628-4220), 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Free ’ 

AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston Pi., 
Boston. Progressive rock by DJ. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Greek music with 
belly 

AXIS (262- -2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Royal Crescent Mob, Raw Youth, 
Dogzilla. 

BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club 
Nicole, 40 Dalton St., Boston. At 8 and 10 
p.m., “Another Saturday Night,” musical 
entertainment featuring pop and R&B hits 
of the '70s and ‘80s, with audience 
participation. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St.; 
Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 
North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. The Limit. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In the Harbor- 
view Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

CANTAB LOUNGE (391-6973), 277 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. “Cat Box Cabaret.” 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfied 
St., Cambridge. Dancing to salsa, bolero, 
cumbia, and merengue music by the 
Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 
St., Boston. Led Zeppelin tribute, featuring 
Physical Graffiti, One Horse Opera. 
CHOICES (665-5575), 381 Somerville 
Ave., Somerville. “Oasis,” featuring an 
“after-work set” at 6 p.m., followed by 
dancing to music of Africa and the West 
Indies after 9 p.m. 

CHRISTOPHER’S (876-9180), 1920 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Les Sampou, 
Geoff Bartley. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Music by Dus. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Call for information. 
CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Signs of Life, Billy Muledant 
and His Orchestra, Plan B. 

CLUB BABY HEAD (401) 421-1698, 73 
Richmond St., Providence, Ri. Call for 
information. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, 
Boston. “Disco Inferno” dance party. 
CLUB SERENGETI (660-0910), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and Carib- 
bean dance music. Grand opening 
tonight. 

CLUB SODA (595-7957), Rte. 1, Pea- 
body. Non-alcoholic dance club (ages 18 


and over). 

COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 
Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN (508-369-9200), 48 
Monument Sq., Concord. Call for 
information. 

CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Night Magic. 

ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 


Ave., Boston. Taylor Made, Part-Time 
Lovers. 

THE EDGE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Neighborhoods, 
Bristols 


FOOTPRINTS (774-1919), Hancock 
Plaza, 1515 Hancock St, Quincy. A non- 
alcoholic nightclub for those 20 and over. 
Dance music by DJ. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 
Bristol Lounge, 200 Boylston, St, Boston. 
At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 

GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Cail for information. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Big Blues Meanies. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE (227-9600), 84 
Beacon St., Boston. Piano and bass duo. 
HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 
Northern Ave., Boston. Call for 
information. 

HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Young Neil and the 
Spotfinders. 

HOLIDAY INN (742-7630), Reflections 
Lounge, Government Center, Boston. At 
4:30 p.m., Bob Talalla. 

HUB CLUB (338-6999), 533 Washington 
St., Boston. Call for information. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Mellow Fellows. 

KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond 
Jim's Piano Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley 
Sq., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David Russell; 
at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 

LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live piano 


music. 
MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. A record release party for 
Tame Yourself (Rhino), a CD and 
cassette featuring new songs celebrating 
animal rights by the B-52s, k.d.lang, the 
Pretenders, the Indigo Girls and Michael 
Stipe, Exene Cervenka, and more. 
Proceeds benefit People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals (PETA). 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S 
(254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., Allston. 
Lyres, Miranda Warning, Hotbox, Tats. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. In Café Fleuri: Joe Morocco 
Quartet. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Hel- 
lenic Music Ensemble. (All shows 18+.) 
MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk 
St., Boston. Irish entertainment. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 
— St., Cambridge. Well Rested 


County. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
prom Heavy Metal Horns, Chuck, 


Avengers. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 
2231), 22 South St., Westborough. Duke 
Levine. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot 
Farms Terrace Room, 880 Broadway, 
Somerville. Non-smoking and non- 
alcoholic club with dance music. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 


Boston. 360's, Cliffs of Dooneen, Storm 
Window (19+ show). 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge. Aztec Two Step, Brooks 
Williams. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for infor- 


mation. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Helicats from Outer Space, 
Johnnies, Ant Farm, Batmantis. In the 
balcony: Atomic Cafe. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St, 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Freddie Hubbard Quintet. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. . 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Jean Came. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St., Maynard. Candles. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Premiers. 

TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), Prudential 
Center, 52nd floor, Boston. Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Third Estate 
CD-release party, with guest Little Women 
(from Portland, OR), the Swing (18+ 
show). 

VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 Lans- 
downe St., Boston. House, funk, hiphop, 
and progressive music by DJ Jewels. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Western Ave., Cambridge. Errol Strength 
and the Conscious Band. 

WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Kristine Key and the Real Deal. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
Broadway, Somerville, Quest. 
WINDJAMMER (969-1000), Marriott 
Hotel, 2345 Comm Ave, Newton. 
Appearing Nitely. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresse 


S. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Forrock Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 

AXIS, Boston. “X Night.” 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. Eula 
Lawrence and Quintet. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

os BEACH CLUB, Boston. The 


BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (494-1994), 
1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Second 
anniversary celebration, featuring the 
Stovall Brown Band. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. “Cat Box 
Cabaret.” 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Dale Bozzio 
(formerly of Missing Persons), the Atom 
Said, Jones. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Southern 
Rail. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Call for information. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Thump, Passing 
Kind, Lawnmarys. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Adventures” dance party. 
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COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 
Zachary’s, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
In the Cafe Promenade: “Nights at the 
Opera.” 

COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 6 p.m., Petre 
Golomme. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Soston Baked 
Blues, Crash Landing. 

THE EDGE, Boston. At 7 p.m, Childhood; 
at 11 p.m., dance music by Dus. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Frequency, Jodee 
Frawlee Band. 

EXPRESSION’S SOBER DANCE CLUB 
(326-3000), 350 Washington St., Dedham. 
Dance music by DJ. 

FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. Dance 
music by DJ. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis, with bassist Charlie LaChapelie. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Farrenheit. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Broadway 
show tunes, with Jennifer Rivers and 
Selene Howe. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Rhythmatics. 
HOLIDAY INN, Boston. At 4:30 p.m., Bob 
Talalla. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Benfit for Center 
House for emotionally and mentally 
disabled adults, featuring live music by 
Floranz, and dance music by Dus. 

JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEE- 
HOUSE (508-757-2155), 68 Boyce St., 
Auburn. Bill Morissey 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville Luther “Guitar 
Jr.” Johnson. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. At 6 p.m., Wargasm, Slaugh- 
tershack; at 9 p.m., Hullabaloo record 
release party, with guests Drumming on 
Glass, Pods. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S. In the Piano Bar: from noon to 
midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live piano 
music. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music by DJ. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. In Café Fleuri: Joe 
Morocco Quartet. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 3 p.m., blues jam with Mike the 
Spike; at 10 p.m., Arabic music. (All 
shows 18+). 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. 
entertainment. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Carl Hakansson and Richard 
Thyng, Carrie Newcomer. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 7 p.m., Havana 3 
AM, Flat Duo Jets (19+ show); at 11 p.m., 
“Adventures” dance night (21+). 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Aztec Two Step, 

Brooks Williams. 

THE RAT, Boston. Who Be Dat?, Hi Hats, 

Free Press, Tonedelic. In the balcony: 

Evol Twin. 

REGATTABAR, reese lh At 9 and 11 

p.m., Freddie Hubbard 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey oom the White 

Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 

RYLES, | idge. Call for information. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD 

(639-1969), Church of Saint Andrew, 

Lafayette St., Marblehead. Open mike 

night. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. T.H. & the 

Wreckage. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Incredible Casuals. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie 
Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 

Blood Oranges, Great Outdoors, Laurie 

Geltman (18+ show). 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Deep House, 

hip-hop, reggae, and funk with DJs Deb 

and Seanne. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Errol 

Strength and the Conscious Band. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner 

Fisheries Bar: Kristin Key and the Real 

Deal 






Irish 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Quest. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Appearing 
Nitely. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pi., 
Boston. Call for information. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

ANTHONY’S, Somerville. Amazonas 
Band. 

THE AVEROF, a Greek music 
with belly 

BOBO’S, Maiden . Music by DJ. 
BRENDAN BEHAN (983-0491), 378 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOTT (494- 
6600), 2 Cambridge Center, Cambridge. 
Singles night. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. At 3 p.m., blues 
jam session, featuring Bill Howard. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 30 








Hawkwind play at the Channel Wednesday. 
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JFK St., Cambridge. At 10:30 p.m., open- 
mike acoustic music night. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. “Acoustic 
Singer/Songwriter Night,” with host Darrel 
Scott. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Call for information. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. At 8 p.m., rock 'n 
roll/R&B jam. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., pianist 
Bob Baugham; at 7:30, 9, and 11 p.m., 
Brian Walkley Quartet. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 
FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. Talent 






18+ 18 18 


8+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 





show. 

HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. At 10:30 
a.m., a New Orleans jazz brunch. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Open mike 
R&B jam, featuring Stovall Brown. 
HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Rod Barnes. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4 p.m., 
blues jam featuring the Renegades; at 9 
p.m. benefit for Shortstop, Inc., featuring 
the Radio Kings, Dennis Pearne and the 
Elastic Waste Band. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists; In the Cafe: at noon, live piano 
music. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY'S, 
Allston. White Lies (18+ show). 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Café Fleuri: At 
11 a.m., jazz brunch. 






RE THAN H 
LORD DEBO 


CHRIS EWEN 
STRIAL + ALTERNATIVE 


» MAY 22 ¢ 18+ 
BOSTON'S NOTORIOUS 


SLAEP 
CHAMBER 


21 BROOKLINE ST 
















MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Irish CAMBRIDGE 
entertainment. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 864-0400 





bridge. King Carcass, Hot Box, Devotions 
(18+ show). 

MOLLY’S (783-2900), 161 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. “Rio Night.” 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Loketo (21+ 
at 7:30 p.m., 18+ at 10 p.m). 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Aztec Two Step, 
Brooks Williams. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Rebecca 
Parris and Friends, with MC Tom Cottle, 
perform a benefit concert for the Mentally 
lil of Mass. (donation $50). 

RYLES, Cambridge. Cail for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Gas Food Lodging. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. 
Mozamba, featuring Bob Moses and Stan 
Strickland. 


oe 
on. LITTLE WOMEN ¢ THE SWING 


SUN, MAYS © 18+ J 






MONDAY 
Senne Or 0 s0- SERVING 
aETHONY'S. Somerville. Amazonas 


SION E ‘SOUP ear vans 
KATE RUSHIN AND DANNY SHANAHAN 


Band. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 

BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. Call 
for information. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Blues jam 
session, featuring Madeleine Hall and 
Chris “Stovall” Brown. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis. 

GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 
TAP JAZZ CLUB (492-9723), 280 Green 
St., Cambridge. Lazy Susan. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Landlords of 
Soul. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Doug Hammer. 


BARLEY BOYS 


BARNIES « FORTUNATE SON « LITTLE BUFFALO. 


Seren eee 


F cintuein 







LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from SAL, MAY. 11 © 18+- 

idnight, Brian Walkley and other 
panne nme coos ANTIETAM 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY SLEEPYHEAD » MONK E. WILSON 





Allston. Whirlwind Swing (18+ show). 


Gecibay Micke Boston. in Julien: pianist Cc re M | N G : 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 5/17 THE NEATS ¢ 5/18 KING MISSILE 
bridge. Live jazz; call for information. 


RYLES, Call for information. 5/24 Re HOOL OF FISH ¢ 5/25 DUMPTRUCK 


THE TAM, Brookline. See listing under 


GOOD VIBRATIONS 
ER RECORDS AND MORE 


CALL-FoR-TIx (617) 931-2000 


——. 
TICK VL) ASTEA, row 


Comedy. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
— Soup Poetry. See listing under 


austen FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Club Z,” dance 
music by DJs (18+ night). 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

ALEXANDER’S (277-3400), 1700 Beacon 
St., Brookline. Jazz jam, featuring Trudy 
Sandhaus and Friends. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 


BUSTER 


If you're a musician looking for the 0! NDEXT E ER 
perfect lead, look no further than the 
Boston Phoenix Music and the Arts 
Classifieds. You'll not only find’a lead 
vocalist for your band, but rehearsal 
space, instruments, instruction,and 


management. We have the most 


with bellydancing. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 


Calypso Hurricane. 

BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. Call 

for information. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. D’Priest, 

Hammersmyth, Wicked Witch (18+ show). 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by Dus. 

FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 

nightclub for those 20 and over. Swing 

and ballroom dancing with the Golden 
Continued on page 32 


comprehensive music and arts- 
related classifieds in Boston. 


967-1234 


Phcenix CLiassiFieDs 





RITA MARLEY 

THE STOMPERS 

THE MACHINE 
PANTERA/WRATCHILD AMERICA 
DREAD ZEPPELIN/MOJO NIXON 


FREE PARKING!! 


Positive ID required. Doors 8PM. Tickets available at all 
Strawberries Records & Tapes * Ticketron 
Teletron 720-3434 * Concertcharge 497-1118 
The Channel Box Office 


18+ 
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Spring 
Break 


‘ a 2 Great Clubs in One 


SOPHISTICATED ENTERTAINMENT Tae weceaton Batet tar 


797 Wollaston Beach Biva 
Quincy — 479-8989 


[;ELEBRATION 


536-1950 






AMATEUR ° Friday & Saturday « 
DANCE ’ MARK MORRIS 
Y CONTEST *& CAT TUNES 
Hosted b Sunday © 
KICKS 106 HUSH 








e Wednesday « 
T F MUCH 
e Thu . 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
© Friday « 

JIM PLUNKETT 
e Satu e 
STOMPERS 


Proper ID & Dress Required 


Cash Ist Prize 
RNOCKS! 


e> » Audience 
artici 


Every Tuesday Night 
DREAM DATE 


Win a Dream Date With a Foxy 
Lady Solid Gold Dancer 


¢ Dinner for 2, Limo & 
Complimentary Champagne 


Every Wednesday Night 
BIRTHDAY 
BASH 
If. _ birthday falls on any 


week, come in 


Wednesday sie to — 
t Free 
PP hey —o hday 
_ with table dance. 
Discover the Difference at The Foxy Lady 
WHERE THE WEEKEND BEGINS ON...MONDAY! 
318 Chalkstone Ave., Prov., RI + 401-331-9145 + 1-800-832-9804 


Sat. Morning 
open 

& 6am-Noon 
Breakfast 


§ Buffet & 
Entertainment 


ALWAYS 18 + 


Deap Heaps UNITE 


included in 
$5 Cover 


You can shower 
with a Solid 
Gold Dancer! 

Like everything else there is a 
catch! For more details call 

lackie (401)331-9145 





Pri. & Sat, May 3&4 






SHE STHPESSHE SE HFE SE FESTPFE SED 


Sun., May 5 
DJ. CHRIS 


SOSH KOSSEKRKOSSEKRKO SO OKES 

















IRISH 
What's New On Video? SESSION 
Check It Out In the May 17th Issue of wean OO ter 
G PROOF 


SETHE SETH PESETCHEPESEESHE SS 


The Phoenix's Special Video Supplement 


CATTLE GALL 


Calling all stars! Every week, 
the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds help actors find 
new roles. If you can act, get 
on a role by picking up the 
Music & the Arts Section of 
the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds. 









304-306 Washington St., Brigh’ 


oe 4100 783- 3-940 






WK Got the Dower 


to hel NENGEaS HOUSE 


at the Hub Club 


533 Wahington St. « Downtown Boston ° 338-6999 


A World Class Benefit 
May 4th, 1991 
9pm - 2am 

Buffet 
DJ House of Fire Spins upstairs with 
‘We Got the Power dancers 


Live Pop Jazz music by ‘Floranz’ 

and her band on the first floor 

$12 admission, proceeds go to 
Center House, Inc. 



























To Place an ad, call 


267-1234 


Pheenix CL.assiFieos 


MUSIC 





















Center House, Inc. is a non-profit rehabilitation agency which 

assists greater Boston's emotionally and mentally disabled to 
acquire independence and personal well-being, by providing the 

essential human needs of friendship, homes and meaningful work. 





cit yside 


al | aneull | lall 


Fri. 5/3 
Sat. 5/4 
Sun. 5/5 
Mon. 5/6 
Tue. 5/7 


veasivcen Minds 

Storm Dogs 

Kris Wales 

Scott Damgaard 

Paul & Kemp 

North Shore Acapella 
Swinging Johnsons 
Motor City Rhythm Kings 
TBA 


Wed. 5/8 
Thu. 5/9 


Fri. 5/10 


5/11 











Continued from page 31 

Trio. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 

p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Tony Trischka, 

Chris Proctor. 

HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Jennifer 

Rivers and Alan Klebanoff. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Alliston. Acoustic 

roots jam, with host Chance Gardner. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Brian Walkley. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Open 

mike. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for 

information. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 

noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 

Allston. Pigs, Testtube Tigers, United 

Snakes (18+ show). 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist 

Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 

bridge. Jonestown, Texas Instruments, 

Sugarburn (18+ show). 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Didi Stewart 

and Friends. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Harvey Diamond 

Quartet. 

SHAHRZAD RESTAURANT (451-0345), 

174 Lincoln St., Boston. Blue Sun Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Crisis of Faith, Blue 

Chieftans. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Pianist/vocal- 

ist Diane Fisher. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S, Cambridge. Call for 

information. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 

information. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM (290-5600), 
exit 27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. George 
W. Russell Jr. Trio. 
BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. Call 
for information. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. 
information. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., Irish music open mike. 
CELEBRATION (536-1950), 533 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Call for information. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Hawkwind, 
Architectural Metaphor (18+ show). 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Bedrocks, Glass 
Culture, First Fixation. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Eurohaus” dance party. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
DUCA’S (508-872-6500), Rte. 9, 
Framingham. Blue Horizon Jazz Band. 
THE EDGE, Boston. Music by Dus. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for infor- 
mation. 
FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 
TAP JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. Jazz music 
by Ribs. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Call for information. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Piano and 
bass duo. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Open mike 
blues jam, featuring the Rick Russell 
Band. 


Call for 


HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Brian Walkley. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Peter Rowan, 
Phil Heywood. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston, Call for 
information. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (over-18 night). 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Sob Story, Sense Surround, Beat 
Surrender. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Star Makers. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. At 6 p.m., open mike; at 9 
p.m., Wadi Trip, Joe Harvard, Scuds, 
Mark Nelson. (All shows 18+.) 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. John Gorka, 
Patty Griffin. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. New Black Eagle Jazz Band. 
PARADISE, Boston. “WBCN Rock 'n Roll 
Rumble.” Call for information. 

PASSIM, . Rosalie Sorrels. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Jim Hall 
Quartet. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Cail for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Laurent Cugny and 
Big Band Lumiere. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Dertonz, Talking to 
Animals. 


Gene Loves Jezebel play at AXIS Thursday. 


MAY 3, 1991 




















TOP ha HUB, Boston. Pianist/vocal- 
ist Diane 

T.T. THE pear 'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Jesus Lizard. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
AXIS, Boston. Gene Loves Jezebel (19+ 








































show). 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 







BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
“Another Saturday Night.” See listing for 
Fri. 

BLUE STAR LOUNGE (233-8027), Rie. 
1, Saugus. Big John and the Fabulous 
Blends. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 
Northern Tier. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., acoustic music. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., Adrienne and guest. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Howl” 
dance party. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Burnbox, Stompbox, 
Creeping Anatomy, Modnicks. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by Dus. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for 
information. 

FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Call for information. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Pianist 
John Hyde. 

HARPER’ s FERRY, Allston. Grapevine 
Road. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Rod Barnes. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Steve Tibbetts. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for 
information. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Come, High Risk Group, Zen 
Under Fire, Popsmear (18+ show). 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Shy Five, Monkey Mind (18+ 
show). 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. McMurphy. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Blue Rodeo 
(18+ show). 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Open mike, featuring Kristin 
Kunhardt, Joe Brenna. 

PARADISE, Boston. “WBCN Rock 'n Roll 
Rumble.” Call for information. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Carla Sciaky. 

THE RAT, Boston.Poster Children, Crazy 
Alice, Velvet Crush, Swirlies (18+ show). 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Jim Hall 
Quartet. 

ROXY, Boston. “Swing Classic” dance 
competition every Thurs. through Feb. 14. 
Call for registration information. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Laurent Cugny and 
Big Band Lumiere. 

SCOTCH ’N’ SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 
Washington St., Boston. Jim Porcella Trio. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Charlie Hunt and 

the Search Party. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S, Cambridge. Call for 
information. - 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. “WFNX Night,” 

featuring DJ Diego. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 


FRIDAY ; 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Free Style. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 






















































































































DJ. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 

AXIS, Boston. Kitchens of Distinction, 
Hypno Love Wheel, Braindance 
(19+ show). 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. At 8 and 10 
p.m., “Another Saturday Night.” See listing 
for previous Fri. 

BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. The 
Stand. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. in 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 








MAY 3, 1991 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

CANTAB LOUNGE, Cambridge. “Cat Box 
Cabaret.” 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Call for infor- 
mation. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Barrence Whit- 
field and the Savages, Joe “King” 
Carasco. 

CHOICES, Somerville. “Oasis,” featuring 
an “after-work set” at 6 p.m., followed by 
dancing to music of Africa and the West 
Indies after 9 p.m. 

CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Laurie 
Sargent, Darrel Scott. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Neighborhoods, 
Industrial Gypsies, Little Buffalo. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. “Disco Inferno” 


dance party. 

CLUB SERENGETI (427-0200), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and 
Caribbean dance music. 

COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Heavy Metal 
Horns. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Music by DJs. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Raindogs. 
FOOTPRINTS, Quincy. A non-alcoholic 
nightclub for those 20 and over. Dance 
music by DJ. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Call for information. 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, Boston. Piano and 


bass duo. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. Big Blues 
Meanies. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. At 4:30 p.m., Bob 
Talalla. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Boogaloo 


Swamis. . 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for 
information. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live piano 
music. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Bags, Mente, B.U.S.T., Men with 
No |.Q.s, Horseheads. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. In Café Fleuri: Joe 
Morocco Quartet. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. 
entertainment. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 
Cambridge. Hellenic Music Ensemble. (All 
shows 18+). 

MODERN TIMES CAFE, Cambridge. 
Turning Point. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Thomas 
Mapfumo and the Black Unlimited (21+ at 
7:30 p.m., 18+ at 10 p.m.). 

OLD VIENNA’ KAFFEEHAUS, 
Westborough. Rosalie Sorrels, Joyce and 
Justine. 

PARADISE, Boston. “WBCN Rock 'n Roll 
Rumble.” Call for information. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Chery! Wheeler, 
Ellen Cross. 

THE RAT, Boston. Titanics, Eric Martin 
and Friends, the Mies, Slim and the 
Sarcastics. In the balcony: Exhibit A. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 8 and 10, 
Jim Hall Quartet. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Call for information. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Stan Strickland 
Group, with special guest Stanton Davis. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Band That 
Time Forgot. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Calypso Hurricane. 
TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Lemonheads. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 


Irish 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (491-8166), 
1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 10:30 
p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Jeff Stilson, Dan 
Spencer, Mary Martha. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE (423-3222), 76 Warrenton 
St, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., DJ. 
Hazard, Bill Campbell, Jim Dunn. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP (426-6339), 246 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Eddie 
Brill, Tom Gilmore, Brian Frazer. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Dick 
Doherty, Wendy Liebman, Randy Look. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's Ii, 30 Torrice Dr., 
Woburn. At 9:15 p.m., Bob Seibel, Brian 
Kiley, Janine DiTulillo. 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos, with Randy 
Look, Darlene Dinardo. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Frank Santorelli, Bobby Gaylord, 
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CMOS | 


1 NECCO PLACE 
BOSTON 426-7744 
ADJACENT TO THE CHANNEL 


Doors open 8PM for shows. 
Admission $5. 






Caito & Morin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S 
(800-244-5653), Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 
p.m., Orrin Starr, Dave Fitzgerald, Mike 
McCarthy. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Jim Lauletta, Larry Clark, Billy 
Martin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI 
(800-441-5654), Rte. 28, Brockton. At 9 
p.m., Gregg Rogell, Brian McFadden, 
Todd Parker. 















NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, 1374 No. Main St., 
Randolph. At 9 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Leo 
T. Baldwin, Larry Repucci. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., Ed Wenck, Paul 
Koslowski, Brendan McMahon. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, 
Mark Maron. 


Introducing live music to 
the Theatre District! 





at NECCO PLACE 


Friday, May 3: KILDEVIL BLUES /SHADE 
Saturday, May 4: CHILDHOOD /BRAHMIN CASTE 
Tuesday, May 7: THE UNCALLED FOR 

DREAMS MADE FLESH/PIPES 















mom SATURDAY ST HSEWT TED Wednesday, May 7: BRIAN WASHBURN BANNED 
in abalddiniaiey S Stuart St. 451-5997 GRAMBO 






Thursday, May 9: SPAM PARIS /OILMEN 
Friday, May 10: AMAZING MUDSHARK/HEPCAT 
Saturday, May 11: RAZOR'S EDGE/THE JAG 


BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 

CANTARES 547-6300), 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
















Try the Phoenix Personals...More 









comedy with Guilty Children. Call 648- th ,% 
5063 orresenvaions Ltenoucn 912 Wieteanake Tuesday, May 14: TSUNAMI POETS 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At Ye STAs Rs MASS ae 
»\ AVE. to meet someone. UP/CORIN ASHLEY & THE BIG SKY 


7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, Jeff Stilson, 
Dan Spencer, Mary Martha. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 
p.m., D.J. Hazard, Jimm Dunn, Mike 
Larson. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., 
Eddie Brill, Tom Gilmore, Brian Frazer. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Dick 
, Wendy Liebman, Randy Look. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9:15 p.m., Bob Seibel, Brian 
Longwell, Janine DiTulillo. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Brian Longwell, 





CAMB. 
492-9653 












sere eereneensecsceneereesesansenseeeesesensenseses. 














MADELEINE HALL& 











Carenooch, Sara Sepkowitz, Spike Tobin, RHYTHM HOUN 
Darlene Dinardo, Bob Aubin. FRI ole MAY 108 “ see eecael 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8 KEVIN CONNOLLY BAND 




















and 10 p.m., Frank Santorelli, Billy Martin, 
Caito & Morin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Jim 
Lauletta, Bobby Gaylord, David Cross. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 7:30, 9:30, and 11:30 p.m., 
Dave Fitzgerald, Orrin Starr, Larry Clark. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Gregg 
Rogell, Brian McFadden, Todd Parker. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Steve Sweeney, Leo T. Baldwin, 
Mike McCarthy. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton, At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Ed Wenck, Paul Koslowski, Brendan 
McMahon. 


Lunch Mon. - Sat., 11:30-3 pm 
aatee 


FRIDAY, MAY 3 


THE PREMIERS 


EULESS 






85 West Newton Street, Boston 
VVVVVVVVVVVTTY 






SATURDAY, MAY 


















STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 Toten, a8 pe “4 yi “ (3 ia 3 ye vo OT BAS oer 1 : 
p.m., Steve Sweeney, Mark Maron. . od ° 7-7121 
WESTBOROUGH MARRIOTT (508) 366- — cece et THE 
5511, Rtes. 495 and 9, Westborough. At Friday, 
9:30 p.m., Ed Regine, Dave Fitzgerald. abo re po l N ¢ is E ) l BLE 
SUNDAY . — . 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and ARE YOU READY MY SISTER? CASUALS 
addresses. Ww 15 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At pepe’ yA $5.00 UNDAY, MAY 






RICE AND SEAN 


8:30 p.m., Jeff Stilson, Dan Spencer, Mary 
The Best in Latin Jazz 


Martha. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Gerroll Bennett, Rick Jenkins. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Eddie Brill, 
Tom Gilmore, Brian Frazer. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Kevin Knox, Larry Clarke, Mike 
McCarthy, Bobby Gaylord. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Gregg Rogell, Brian 
McFadden, Orrin Starr, Dave Barron. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Cross Comedy, featuring David 
Cross performing skits, parodies, and 
satires. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Caito 
& Morin, Brian Frazer, Bruce Teall. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Paul Elwell, 
Tom Ayeers, Bryan Coyne. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. ImprovBoston. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
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FOOD 
Rebtel iic 


MAY 










ADVENTU! RES OF..." 
feat ring performance artist 
MARLENE LUGO 







IMPROV BOSTON 


TUESDAY, MAY 
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TICKETS 
Seethois, QML Genuine Dratt S 


N/EDNE: IAVAY | AVAILABLE 
The Boston Phoenix 25th Anniversary Celebration 


ae | 
ContinuesThis Month: 


TALKING TO 
25 Years of Social Change. Look for Details in Upcoming Issues. 


CHARLIE HUNT TUNE IN 10 THE 
JAZZ BRUNGH 
UNDAYS ON 


DLS (OR 







Tickets: IBA 
(405 Shawmut 


BOSTIX. TICKETRON INFO: 
262-1342 


PHYSICAL 
GRAFFITT 


NEW CITY 












VINDICATORS 
— BOY 













DAY 


Sat, May 4 © Showcase Night w/ 
THOM? 













MAY ‘ 






addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Greg Fitzsimmons, Dave 
Fitzgerald. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30, p.m., Mike Dono- 
van, Gerroll Bennett, Gary Silverman. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Billy Martin, Bobby 
Gaylord. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. At 8 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 
Santos, “R-Rated Hypnotist.” 





FRIDAY, MAY 10 


CALYPSO 
HURRICANE 


AV A ae 






»AATURDAY 





WEDNESDAY THE 
See Friday listings far phone numbers and 
ARBOR HOUSE (442-6187), Laughs, 121 | __ PENCILS, 






Morton St., Jamaica Plain. Call for 

information. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
Continued on page 34 
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WEEKLY ENTERTAINMENT 


SERVING HEARTY AMERICAN FARE 
AND THE CHOICEST SPIRITS 


THE BLACK ROSE 


160 State Street 
Live Entertainment Nightly 


THE CLADDAGH 


113 Dartmouth Street 
Every Wednesday & Friday 
Blues Live with 
BOBBY BELL & FRIENDS 


THE PURPLE 
SHAMROCK 


One Union Street 
Live Entertainment Nightly 


CHADWICK.PARK 


184 High Street 
Every Sat. 
JIM PLUNKETT 
PLAY IT 


AGAIN SAM’S 
1314 Commonwealth Ave. 


Fri. May 3 
BOBBY BELL 
Sat., May 4 
LIVE IRISH BAND 
THE BLACK ROSE 
50 Church Street, Cambridge 

Sunday from 


Every f cpm - Close 
BLUES JAM SESSION with BOBBY BELL & FRIENDS. 
All Musicians welcome! 


Fri, May 3 THE WAYWARDS 
Sat, May 4 THE CAUSE 


Voted Boston’s Best Blues Club -Boston Magazine 1990 
HARPERS FERRY 
7 ddd id 2. Home of Boston's 


hm & Blues 


IGHTON 


RHYTHMATICS 
former The Mor Cy Rhythm Kgs 


* 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 
‘'ay1¢ Bobby Watson Band 
with George Leh and the Rockin’ Shoes 
Tinsley Ellis 
Fat City 


Intro Night Showcasing Local Talent with 


LANDLORDS OF SOUL 
“Attention Biues Bands! Please send 


Tuesday, May 7 
creme peerage te ne eve eavess 
for the 1991 BATTLE OF THE BLUES 


ACOUSTIC ROOTS JAM | "=" Seer Sarnicor fre’ 


BOSTON’S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 


If you're looking for 

anew band member 

or want to join a 

band yourself, then 

place a Boston Phoenix 
Music, Theater & The Arts 
Classified Ad 
RIGHT NOW/!! 



















For a limited time, 
place a "GIG" ad in 
the Pnoenix for 
two weeks, 

and if you 

Still haven't found 
wnat you're looking for 
after that time, the 
Phoenix will keep running 
your ad until you do. 
GUARANTEED. 


MUSIC 
HEATE 


CALL 267-1234 


















THE GREATEST 
EXOTIC FEMALE| 
REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


100 Beautiful International Stars 
Dancing on 4 stages at once 


Continuous Shows 17 Hours Daily 
Beginning at 8:00 am 'til closing 
Great food & drinks 
All Sports on-(8) 52" TV's 

~~ NO COVER CHARGE 
Bachelor Parties Weicome 


TOM CARUSO'S 










617-889-4911 


Geach Pawy 


CHELSEA 


“Boston’s Best 
Neighborhood Club” 


TAYLOR MADE 
with Part-time Lovers 


Sat., May 4 


BOSTON BAKED BLUES 
with Crash Landing 


Thurs., May 9 
BLACK WATER JUNCTION 
Fri., May 10 
HEAVY METAL HORNS 
with Matt Smith Band from Albany 


254-9804 


WW 
~~ 
z 
=) 
am™ 
< 
x 
< 


ALLSTON - 


S 


BUNRATTY'S 


g 
A 


Sun., May 5, 2-6pm 


KING CARCASS 
HOT BOX 
DEVOTIONS 


Tues., May 7, 9-1am 

JONESTOWN 

TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
SUGARBURN 


Wed., May 8 
6-9:30PM OPEN MIKE 


WADI TRIP 9.1m 
JOE HARVARD 
THE SCUDS 
MARK NELSON 


Thurs., May 9 


SHY FIVE 9-2am 
MONKEY MIND 





upcoming 


5/12 JIGSAWS 
5/14 DAVID ALEX BARTON 
5/15 MEATBALLS 

5/23 ASS PONIES 

5/30 MONKEY SPANK 









Continued from page 33 

8:30 p.m., Sue Kolinsky, Bill Braudis. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Jimmy Smith, Julie Barr,” Jonathan 
McGuire. 

COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Steve 
Sweeney, Lisa-Gay Tremblay. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., John Lampert, Dennis Regan, Larry 
Repucci, Bobby Gaylord. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, with 
Billy Martin. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Eddie Brill, 
Lizz Winstead. 

TREMONT HOUSE, 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., This End Up. Call 
628-3325 or 426-1400 for information and 
reservations. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
comedy sketches with the Act. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Sue Kolinsky, Bill Braudis. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Angry Tuxedos, Brendan McMahon, 
Randy Look. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Steve 
Sweeney, Lisa-Gay Tremblay. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Jim Lauletta, John Lampert, Dennis 
Regan, Larry Repucci. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Larry Myles, Paul 
D'Angelo, Janine DiTullio, Nancy Munroe. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Bobby Gaylord, Paul 
Elwell, Anthony Clarke, Billy Martin. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., 
Rushion McDonald, Brian Longwell, 
Lauren Dombrowski. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Robert Holmes, Eddie Brill. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty 
Children. See listing for previous Fri. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 and 11 p.m., Sue Kolinsky, Bill 
Braudis. 
COMEDY CLUB AT THE CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 
p.m., Brian Powers, Fred Reiss, Todd 
Parker. 
COMEDY CONNECTION AT DUCK 
SOUP, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson, Lisa-Gay Tremblay, 
Jimmy Smith. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Anthony 
Clarke, Steve Sweeney, Rita Choyce. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., John Lampert, 
Dennis Regan, Larry Myles, Nicky 
Moscaritolo. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8 and 10 p.m., Bobby Gaylord, 
Steve Trilling, Billy Martin. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 9 p.m., Chance Langton, 
Caito & Morin, Nancy Munroe. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 9 p.m., Jim 
Lauletta, Tom Hayes, Paul D'Angelo. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., 
Rushion McDonald, Brian Longwell, 
Lauren Dombrowski. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Eddie 
Brill, Sue McGinnis, Al Ducharme. 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 





FRIDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES sponsors 
dances tonight at the Holiday Inn, 1200 
Beacon St., Brookline; tomorrow at the 
Days Inn, exit 22 off Rte. 128, Newton; 
Sun. at the Marriott Hotel, exit 33B off Rte. 
128, Burlington; Wed. at the Marriott 
Hotel, exit 28 off Rte. 128, Peabody; and 
Fri. the 10th at the Sheraton Hotel, exit 
30B off Rte. 128, Lexington. All dances 
Start at 8 p.m. Admission $10 on Fri. and 
Sat., $6 other nights ($2 off before 8:30 
p.m. each night). Call 899-3900. 
SINGLES DANCES take place tonight - 
and Fri. the 10th at the Westborough 
Indian Meadows, Rte. 9, Westborough, 
and Wed. at the Doo Wops Dance Club, 
Rtes. 20 and 85, Marlborough. Dances 
begin at 7 p.m. Admission $5; call (508) 
485-7113. 
LESBIAN/GAY/BI SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCE begins at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Foxtrot and swing 
lessons are offered at 8:15 p.m. 
Admission $5; call 661-1792. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the United Methodist Church, 
421 Common St., Belmont. Admission $5, 
$3 for students; call 491-6084. 
CONTRA DANCE, featuring caller Jacob 
Bloom, begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's 
Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $4.50; call 648-8230. 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY 


DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Church 
of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 354-1340. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 
9566. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 3rd with instruction at 
8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. tonight 
and Fri. the 3rd at the Morgan Hotel, the 
Lynnway, Lynn. Admission $6, $5 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


SATURDAY 
HERB’S HERD performs at a dance 
sponsored by the Boston Swing Dance 
Network at 8 p.m. at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, 45 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, Cambridge. Admission $9 
(includes lesson); call 924-8232. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 
8:30 p.m. at the Phillips Congregational 
Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Admission $7; call (508) 875-1007. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS, featuring caller Kate Oester- 
held and music by Uncommon Fare, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian 
Society, 1326 Washington St. (Rte. 16), 
West Newton. Admission $4, $1 for 
children; call 965-2180. 

SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$4, $2 for students; call 277-2496. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
students; call 495-4696. 
SCOTTISH DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $3; call 864- 
8945. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the Dedham 
Holiday Inn, exit 15A off Rte. 128, 
Dedham. Admission $5; call 579-2315. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Royal Scottish Country 
Dance Society, begins at 7:45 p.m. at 
Park Avenue Congregational Church, 
Park Ave. and Paul Revere Rd., Arlington. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 
643-3726. ‘ 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Congregation Kehillath Israel, 384 
Harvard St., Brookline. Admission $3; call 
666-5125. 


TUESDAY 
IRISH CEILE GROUP DANCE LESSONS 
begin at 7:30 p.m. at the Boston 
University School of Fine Arts, 855 Comm 
Ave, rm. 106, Boston. Beginners wel- 
come. Admission $3; call 738-4084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 7:30 p.m. at 
St. John's United Methodist Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; 
call 354-1340. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTIES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus (admission $5, 
free before 10 p.m.) and at the Sheraton 
Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, Framingham (admis- 
sion $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.). Call 579- 
2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, featuring 
music by Bare Necessities, begins at 8 
p.m. at St. John’s United Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Admission $5; cail 354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central 
and Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission 
$3; call (508) 872-4110. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 
SINGLES DANCES. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for students; 
call 491-6084. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's at Lombardo’s, exit 5A off Rte. 
128, Randolph. Admission $7, $5 before 9 
p.m.; call 579-2315. 


FRIDAY 

“DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE,” 
circle dances honoring the religious 
traditions of the world, begin at 8 p.m. at 
the First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Boston Sufi Order. Suggested donation 
$6; call 522-0800. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
PARTY, featuring the Cambridge Folk 
Orchestra, begins at 8:15 p.m. at St. 
John's Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $3.50; call 272-0396. 
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“CONTRAS, SQUARES, AND COUPLE 
DANCES,” featuring O’Connor’s Mob, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, 74 Pleasant St., Arlington. 
Admission $4; call 547-7781. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for previous Fri. 

SINGLES DANCES. See listing for 
previous Fri. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE 
DANCE PARTY. See listing for previous 
Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 

DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS BILL T. 
JONES/ARNIE ZANE & CO. performing 
the Boston premiere of Last Supper at 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, featuring original 
music performed by the Julius Hemphill 
Sextet. Performances take place tonight 
at 7 p.m. and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont 
St., Boston. Tickets $14 and $18; call 492- 
7578. 

“AN EVENING OF BALLET,” presented 
by Anthony Williams, features works 
choreographed by Williams, Kathryn 
Anderson, Samuel Kukjian, Mihailo Djuric, 
and Tim Martin. Performances begin at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at Alumnae 
Hall, Wellesley College, Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. Admission $8; call 235-0320, 
ext. 2000. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS “BRAVO 
BUJONES!” a gala celebrating the 20th 
anniversary of the career of dancer 
Fernando Bujones. Tonight Bujones 
performs his roles from Giselle, Miss Julie, 
Greek Dances, Etudes, Romeo and Juliet, 
Don Quixote, and Swan Lake. A 
champage reception begins at 6:30 p.m., 
followed by dinner and the performance at 
the Wang Center, 270 Tremont St., 
Boston. Proceeds benefit the Boston 
Ballet. Tickets $25-$50, $500 for 
benefactors. Call 964-4910. 

NORTH ATLANTIC BALLET COMPANY 
performs The Firebird and a repertory 
program at 2 p.m. at the Sentry Audi- 
torium, Rte. 2, Concord. Tickets $8, $5 for 
students and seniors; call 267-5516. 
CLASSICAL INDIAN DANCE is per- 
formed by Jothi Raghavan, with a live 
orchestra from India, in the program “Love 
Everlasting” at 7 p.m. at the Joseph 
Brooks Middle School Auditorium, Lincoln. 
Tickets $10, $7 for students (all seats 
reserved); call 259-1482. 

DANCE UMBRELLA PRESENTS BILL T. 
JONES/ARNIE ZANE & CO. See listing 
for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON BALLET presents “Tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen,” featuring The 
Ice Maiden and The Steadfast Tin Soldier, 
both featuring choreography by.Bruce 
Marks and Bruce Wells, and The Wild 
Swans, with choreography by Jill Bahr. 
Performances run through May 19 at the 
Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 270 
Tremont St., Boston. Curtain time is at 7 
p.m. Tickets $10.75-$48.75; call 964- 
4910. 

BALLET THEATRE OF BOSTON pre- 
sents a Stravinsky program, the second 
half of the two-part program “From 
Mozart’/‘To Stravinsky” at 8 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow and at 2 and 8 p.m. on Sat. 
the 11th at the Emerson Majestic Theatre, 
219 tremont St., Boston. Tickets $18.50 
and $34.50; call 262-3978. 

“JAZZ TAP SESSIONS” features “Per- 
cussion Discussion,” a program with 
dancers Joshua Hilberman and Ira 
Bernstein, drummer Alan Dawson, and 
Paul Arslanian's piano/bass duo, at 
8:30 p.m. at Ryles Jazz Club, Inman 
Square, Cambridge. Admission $8; call 
776-8915. 


FRIDAY 
GROUNDWERX AND BETH GORE/ 
CHRIS PISCITELLI perform at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at Boston Uni- 
versity's Sargent Studio, 1 University Rd. 
(adjacent to the BU Bridge), Boston. 
Admission $10, $8 for students and 
seniors; call 547-3860. 

DANCE PERFORMANCE COLLABORA- 
TIVE present “Return of the Goddess,” 
with choreography by Patricia Krauss, 
artwork by Robin Masi, and music by Bob 
Moses, tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at 
the Black Box Theatre, Boston Center for 
the Arts, 539 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets 
$10; call 887-2514. 

BOSTON BALLET. Curtain time tonight is 
at 8 p.m. See listing for Thurs. 

BALLET THEATRE OF BOSTON. See 
listing for Thurs. 


vents 


FRIDAY 

HISPANIC OFFICE OF PLANNING AND 
EVALUATION (HOPE) sponsors an open 
house highlighting the educational needs 
of Latino youth. It runs from 2 to 6 p.m. at 
165 Brookside Ave. Extension, Jamaica 
Plain. Free; call 524-8888. 

EYES ON THE PRIZE—PART II is 
shown at two viewings. Viewings of 
selected portions of the show, with 
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discussion and potluck dinner, begin at 7 
p.m. tonight and at 4 p.m. on Sun. at 
Friends Meeting House, 5 Longfellow 
Park, Cambridge. Suggested donation $3 
and a donation of food to share. Call 354- 
0257. 

“EVENTWORKS,” an annual celebration 
of the arts sponsored by the Mass. 
College of Art, continues. Tonight and 
tomorrow at 9 p.m., Megs’on and Alaura & 
Z'ev, members of Psychic TV, enact a 
“special ritual/performance.” Fri. the 10th, 
the exhibition of a video environment by 
C.K. Shine opens. The exhibit runs 
through May 26 and is open daily 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. All take place in the Longwood 
Auditorium, 364 Brookline Ave., Boston. 
Call 731-2040 for more information. 

BIG APPLE CIRCUS is presented by the 
Children's Museum of Boston through 
May 12 on the grounds of the Marine 
Industrial Park, off Northern Ave., Boston. 
Proceeds benefit the Children's Museum. 
Performances take place at 11 a.m. and 
7:30 p.m. today. Tickets $10-$25; call 
931-2000. 

METCO 25TH ANNIVERSARY FASHION 
AND TALENT SHOW begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Rad., 
Dorchester. Admission $10, $5 for 
children; call 861-2321. 


SATURDAY 
HUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 
OPEN HOUSE runs from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m. at the Huntington Theatre, Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-3320. 
13TH ANNUAL WAKE UP THE EARTH 
FESTIVAL AND PARADE takes place 
today. The parade departs the Curtis Hall 
parking lot at Centre and South Sts. at 
10:30 a.m. The festival begins at noon at 
the Southwest Corridor Community Farm 
on Lamartine and Hoffman Sts. in 
Jamaica Plain. Free; call 524-6373. 
“BODY IMAGE AND SELF ESTEEM: A 
Nonconfrontational Workshop” begins at 
2:30 p.m. at First Congregational Church, 
11 Garden St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $8; call 492-6873. 

ETHIOPIAN FAMILY CENTER sponsors 
the “Second Friendship Festival" begin- 
ning at 7 p.m. at the John Hancock 
Dorothy Quincy Suite, 180 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Tickets $30; call 424-9305. 
CRUISE TO BOSTON LIGHT, the oldest 
lighthouse site in North America, on Little 
Brewster island, departs at 11 a.m. from 
Boston Harbor Cruises, Long Wharf, 
Boston. Sponsored by the Friends of the 
Boston Harbor Islands. Tickets $9-$12; 
call 523-8386. 

COMMUNITY BOATING ON THE 
CHARLES RIVER offers free sailing from 
9 am. to 6 p.m. at the boathouse on the 
Esplanade behind the Hatch Shell. Call 


523-1038. 

CHILDREN’S STORYTELLING features 
Paul Stickney costumed as Friar Tuck, 
reading Aumpelstitskin and other stories 
at 10:30 a.m. at the BU Bookstore Mall's 
Wellesley branch at 76 Central St., and at 
1:30 p.m. at the Kenmore Square location, 
660 Beacon St., Boston. Free; call 236- 
7435. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE 
presents “Country Mouse and City Mouse” 
and “Bear Tales,” both featuring Claire 
DiMeo and the Discovery Puppets, at 1 
and 3 p.m. today and tomorrow at 32 
Station St., Brookline. Admission $5; call 
731-6400. 

“TAKING CONTROL PROJECT TALENT 
SHOW” begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. 
Tickets $5, $3.50 in advance; call 825- 


9660. 

VERNON STREET STUDIOS hold their 
16th annual open studios. See listing 
under Galleries-Cambridge/Somerville/ 
Watertown. 

“EVENTWORKS.” See listing for Fri. 

BIG APPLE CIRCUS. Today's perfor- 
mances begin at 12:30 and 4 p.m. See 
listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
EIGHTH ANNUAL HARVARD SQUARE 
MAYFAIR runs from noon to 6 p.m. on 
Brattle and JFK Sts., Cambridge. Free; 
call 491-3434. 
SIXTH ANNUAL NATIONAL NURSES 
DAY HEALTH FAIR runs from 1 to 5 p.m. 
at the Dedham Mall, 300 VFW Parkway, 
Dedham. Includes cholesterol, blood- 
pressure, and vision screening; and 
information and demonstrations on AIDS, 
nutrition, parenting, addictions, and 
cancer awareness. Free; call 255-9473. 
INTERNATIONAL MIDWIFERY DAY is 
celebrated at 7 p.m. in the Heibert 
Lounge, Boston University School of 
Medicine, 80 E. Concord St., 14th fl., 
Boston. Includes talks and slide shows 
presented by midwives from Barbados, 
Cambodia, and Trinidad. Free; call 369- 
1468. 
BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY spon- 
sors “Optimal Nutrition through Vege- 
tarianism,” a lecture and a plant-based 
potiuck meal. The program begins at 4 
p.m. at Adventist Church, 105 Jersey St., 
Boston. Admission $5; call 424-8846. 
CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
sponsors a “Sunday Stroll” at 2 p.m. “Tory 
Row" begins at Christ Church, Zero 
Garden St., Cambridge. Fee $3; call 547- 
4252. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER sponsors the “Lag 
B'Omer Family Picnic” from 11 am. to 2 
p.m. at 333 Nahanton St., Newton Center. 
Tickets $4.50; call 734-0800. 
BELLE ISLE KITE DAY runs from 10 
a.m. to 1 p.m. at the Belle Isie Marsh 
Reservation, Bennington St., E. Boston. 
Free; call 727-5250. 
“CAMPUSES NEAR AND FAR... BY 
BIKE” is a 40-mile-plus bike tour of urban 
and suburban college and university 
campuses sponsored by the Back Bay 
Pedalers. The tour departs at 9 a.m. at the 


Christian Science Center spray pool, W. 
Newton St. and Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 522-0259. 

VERNON STREET STUDIOS holds their 
16th annual open studios. See listing 
under Galleries-Cambridge/Somerville/ 
Watertown. 

EYES ON THE PRIZE—PART Ii. See 
listing for Fri. 

BIG APPLE CIRCUS. Today's perfor- 
mances begin at 12:30 and 4 p.m. See 
listing for Fri. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing 
for Sat. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See 
listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
VEGETARIAN COOKING CLASSES are 
offered each Monday in May at 7:30 p.m. 
at 405 Moody St., Waltham. Sponsored by 
the Boston Vegetarian Society and the 
Waltham Seventh Day Adventist Church. 
Admission $5 per class; call 350-8846. 
ROBBIE SYLVAIN presents a children's 
concert of songs and stories at 10:30 a.m. 
at the Central Branch of the Somerville 
Library, 115 Broadway, Somerville. Free; 
call 623-5000. 


.TUESDAY 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CHILDREN’S 
ADVOCACY DAY takes place from 9:15 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. in Gardner Auditorium at 
the State House, Beacon Hill, Boston. 
Includes a rally and meetings with state 
legislators. Registration begins at 8:30 
a.m. in Doric Hall. Free; call 227-2280. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. Today's perfor- 
mance begins at 7:30 p.m. See listing for 
Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
PUBLIC HEARING ON THREATENED 
CUTS IN HOME-CARE SERVICES FOR 
THE ELDERLY begins at 10 a.m. in the 
City Council Chambers, Cambridge City 
Hall, Mass Ave, Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Free; call 349-6220 for transporation and 
other information. 

FREE SKIN-CANCER SCREENING 
CLINIC runs from 6 to 8:30 p.m. at the 
Kennedy Ambulatory Care Center, 
Deaconess Hospital, 2nd fl., 1 Autumn St., 
Boston. Appointments required; call (800) 
227-2345. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL's “Fashionable 
Luncheons 1991” continues at noon with a 
presentation by Terramagra. The hotel is 
located at 200 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $18; call 451- 1392 for 
i ; 

ARABIC MUSIC AND A DISCUSSION 
OF THE US ROLE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST begins at 7 p.m. at the Somerville 
Public Library, 79 Highland Ave., 
Somerville. Free; call 623-5000. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
8 p.m. (weather permitting) on the fifth 
floor of the College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Comm Ave, Boston University, Boston. 
Members of the Astronomy Department 
will identify astronomical features which 
the public may view through telescopes. 
Free; call 353-2360. 

BIG APPLE CIRCUS. Today's perfor- 
mances begin at 11 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. 
See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
FREE TOURS OF THE LYMAN ESTATE 
are offered from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 185 
Lyman St., Waltham. Call 891-7095. 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
9 p.m. (weather permitting) on the 
observatory deck of the Science Center, 
Wheaton College, Norton. Free; call (508) 
285-7722. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. Today's perfor- 
mances begin at 11 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. 
See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
1991 CAMPBELL’S SOUPS TOUR OF 
WORLD FIGURE SKATING CHAMPI- 
ONS presents a performance at 8 p.m. at 
the Boston Garden, North Station, 
Causeway St., Boston. Skaters include 
Peggy Fleming, Robin Cousins, Midori Ito, 
Kristy Yamaguchi, and many other single 
and pair skaters and dance teams. Tickets 
$22.50-$35; call 720-3434. 
QUILTER’S CONNECTION 14TH AN- 
NUAL QUILT SHOW runs from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m. today and 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
tomorrow. at the First Parish Unitarian- 
Universalist Church, 630 Mass Ave, 
Arlington Center. Admission $3; call 646- 
1293. 
“QUILTS GALORE,” the Concord 
Piecemakers show and sale, runs from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m. today and 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
tomorrow at Monument Hall, 60 Monu- 
ment Sq. (on the Concord Green), 
Concord. Donation $3, $2 for seniors and 
students; call 275-8731. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. Today's perfor- 
mances begin at 11 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. 
See listing for Fri. 


USIC 


FCLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 
VICTOR BORGE performs at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Music Hall, 28 Chestnut St., Ports- 
mouth, NH. Tickets $35-$75 ($75 tickets 


OPERA AT LONGY, directed by Donna 


Roll, performs Menotti's The Old Maid and 
the Thief and scenes from the Grand 
Opera at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at 
Edward Pickman Hall, Longy School of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 876-0956. 

BOSTON MUSICA VIVA, under the 
musical direction of Richard Pittman, 
presents “A Theo Loevendie Double Bill” 
at 8 p.m. in Tsai Performance Center, 685 
Comm Ave, Boston. Part one is Gassir, 
the Hero, a world-premiere opera in one 
act, featuring Michael Dash, Maria 
Tegzes, John Collis, and others. The 
Nightingale, for narrator and chamber 
ensemble, features Claire Bloom as 
narrator. Tickets $14-$18, $10 for 
students; call 353-0556. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY OPERA 
DEPARTMENT performs an evening of 
opera scenes from The Magic Flute, 
Cenerentola, Falstaff, Hamlet, Don 
Giovanni, and others. Performances take 
place tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. in 
the Studio Theater, 8 the Fenway. Free; 
call 536-6340. 

BAROQUE CELLIST PIETER WISPEL- 
WEY, with Lois Shapiro, performs a 
program to include five sonatas by 
Beethoven at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Tickets $12, $9 for students 
and seniors; call 536-2412. 

D.C. HALL’S NEW CONCERT & 
QUADRILLE BAND performs “Glory! On 
the Home Front — Vocal and instrumental 
Music Heard in Massachusetts During the 
War Between the States” at 8 p.m. at the 
Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Admission $10, 
$8 for students and seniors; call 776- 
6512. 

NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC presents free 
concerts at 8 p.m. at 25 Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Tonight, cellist Jan Pfeiffer 
and pianist Timothy Steele perform works 
by Beethoven, Barber, and Webern. 
Tomorrow, flutist Jacqueline DeVoe and 
soprano Anne Gross are the featured 
performers in a program to include music 
of Bach, Copland, Meyerbeer, Schubert, 
Villa-Lobos, and others. Sun., pianist 
Kevin McGinty is the featured performer in 
a program to include works by Brahms, 
Liszt, Paganini, Schumann, and others. 
Call 492-8105. 


SATURDAY 
SPECULUM MUSICAE performs at 8 
p.m. in the Blackman Auditorium, North- 
eastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Features the world premiere of 
Boston composer Donald McDonnell’s 
Nexus/Dreamscape. Tickets $12 and 
$14.50; call 437-2247. 

BACH SOCIETY ORCHESTRA of 
Harvard University performs at 8 p.m. in 
Paine Hall, Harvard University north of 
Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Tickets $6, $5 
for students; call 493-5794. 

CONCORD CHORUS, with the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, performs Mozart's 
Mass in C Minor and the Requiem at 8 
p.m. at St. Elizabeth of Hungary Church, 
Arlington St., Acton. Guest soloists 
include sopranos Jayne West and Carol 
Haber and baritone Robert Honeysucker. 
Tickets $12, $8 for children and seniors; 
call (508) 264-0215. 

QUINCY CHORAL SOCIETY presents 
Mendelssohn's Elijah at 8 p.m. tonight and 
4 p.m. tomorrow at East Congregational 
Church, 610 Adams St., Milton. Tickets 
$6, $4 for seniors and students; call 696- 


3941. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
presents an evening of piano trios and 
quartets from the NEC's Walnut Hill 
program, beginning at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Program 
includes music of Ravel, Beethoven, and 
Mozart. Tickets $10, $5 for students and 
seniors; Call 262-1120, ext. 257. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY hosts an all-day 
“Mozart Marathon: from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
in the Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis 
University, South St., Waltham. Free; call 
736-3331. 

“10TH ANNUAL FLOWER CAROL 
DULCIMER FESTIVAL” runs from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. today and from 10 a.m. to 2 
p.m. tomorrow at the Palfrey Street 
School, 119 Palfrey St., Watertown. An 
evening concert begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Phillips School, 30 Common St., 
Watertown. Tickets $20, $17 in advance, 
$7.50 for concert only; call 489-2738. 
“INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CHINESE MUSIC 1991” takes place 
today and tomorrow at Boston University's 
Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Registration begins today at 8:30 p.m. 
Fee $30, $20 for students; call 259-8195. 
OPERA AT LONGY. See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY OPERA 
DEPARTMENT. See listing for Fri. 

NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC. See listing for 
Fri. 


SUNDAY 

VICTOR BORGE performs at a black-iie 
gala to celebrate the Longy School of 
Music's 75th anniversary at 6 p.m. at the 
Charles Hotel, 1 Bennett Square, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $200; call 876-0956. 
RECITAL OF MUSIC BY MEXICAN 
COMPOSERS FOR VOICE AND PIANO 
features mezzo-soprano Luz Haydee 
Bermejo and pianist James Demster at 8 
p.m. in Boylston Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Admission $8, $3 for students 
and seniors; call 235-3711. 
ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL BENE- 
FIT CONCERT features music of 
Telemann, Couperin, Kocsar, and Bach 
performed by Doriot Anthony Dwyer, flute; 
Ronald Feldman, cello; and Mark Kroll, 
harpsichord. It begins at 4 p.m. at the 
school, 321 Chestnut St., West Newton. 
Admission $15, $10 for students and 
seniors; call 527-4553. 

Continued on page 36 
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Continued from page 35 
OPERATION EXODUS BENEFIT CON- 
CERT begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Beth El 
Temple Center, 2 Concord Ave., Belmont. 
Program features music written by 
Russian Jewish composers. Admission 
$10; call 484-6668. 
“DEBUSSY AND HIS CIRCLE” continues 
with a concert at 4 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church Library, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
Program includes Debussy's Preludes |, 
the Quartet and Three Verlaine Poems, 
and Stravinsky's Three Pieces for String 
Quartet. Featured performers are the 
Lydian String Quartet, Hugh Hinton, 
Pamela Dellal, and Craig Smith. 
Admission $15, $10 for students and 
seniors; call 536-3356. 
ORGANIST JAMES KIBBIE performs 
works of Bach, Buxtehude, and Ropek. 
Concert begins at 5:30 p.m. in Adolphus 
Busch Hall, 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. 
Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors; call 495-4544. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM hosts a performance by the 
Orion String Quartet, with Scott Nickrenz, 
viola, at 1:30 p.m. at 288 the Fenway, 
Boston. Program includes Mozart's 
Hunting Quartet, K.458, and Dvorak's 
Viola Quintet in E-flat. Tues. at 6:30 p.m., 
the Young Artists Showcase features 
pianist Joel Fan performing works by 
Bach, Schubert, and Kirchner. Reception 
at 6 p.m. Free with museum admission 
($6; $3 for students and seniors); call 566- 
1401. 
SCHOLA CANTORUM, under the 
direction of Frederick Jodry, performs 
“Music of the Bach Family” at 4 p.m. at the 
Church of the Redeemer, 379 Hammond 
St., Chestnut Hill. Program includes 
cantatas, moets, and organ works 
including Cantata 138, Aus der Tiefe. 
Admission $10, $6 for students and 
seniors; call 983-5271. 
BARITONE ERNEST TRIPLETT SINGS 
the title role of in Mendelssohn's Elijah at 
4 p.m. at the Newton Presbyterian 
Church, 75 Vernon St., Newton Corner. 
Free; call 332-9255. 
NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC. See listing for 
Fri. 
“10TH ANNUAL FLOWER CAROL 
DULCIMER FESTIVAL.” See listing for 
Sat. 


“INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CHINESE MUSIC 1991.” See listing for 
Sat. 


MONDAY 
“EICH LIEDERABEND: AN EVENING 
OF VOCAL COMPOSITIONS” features 
works by Graham Ramsay and Julian 
Wachner at 8 p.m. at the First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Admission $8, $5 for students and 
seniors; call 524-8371. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY FESTIVAL 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Allen Lannom, performs Haydn's Mass 
in Time of War and Mozart's Requiem at 8 
p.m. at St. Cecilia's Church, junct. of St. 
Cecilia and Belvidere Sts., Boston. Free; 
Call 536-6340. 
“FIRST MONDAY AT JORDAN HALL” 
features various New England Conserva- 
tory faculty and students, under the artistic 
direction of Laurence Lesser, performing 
works of Mozart, Zorn, and Steve Reich. 
The concert begins at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; call 262- 
1120, ext. 257. 
PIANIST SALLY PINKAS performs at 8 
p.m. in Edward Pickman Hall, Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Program includes Stravin- 
sky's Tango, Paul Moravec's Piano 
Triptyck, Ravel's Gastard de la Nuit, and 
Schubert's Sonata in A. Free; call 876- 
0956. 


TUESDAY 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by John Williams, performs its 





Symphony Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. 
Tonight's guest performers include Randy 
Newman and violinist Leila Josefowicz. 
Performances continue Tuesdays through 
Saturdays at 8 p.m., and Sundays at 7:30 
p.m. through July 14. Tickets $10-$34.50; 
call 266-1200. 

NA'AMA LION, baroque flute, and Peter 
Watchorn, harpsichord, perform a 
program of three sonatas formerly 
attributed to Bach, with solo flute fantasies 
by Telemann. Performance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Boston University Concert 
Hall, 855 Comm Ave, Boston. Free; call 
738-6729. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MU- 
SEUM. See listing for Sun. 


WEDNESDAY 
MUSICIANS FROM MARLBORO, 
Vermont perform at 8 p.m. in Edward 
Pickman Hall, Longy School of Music, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Program includes 
Rossini’s Sonata a Quattro No. 3, 
Hindemith's Octet for Winds and Strings, 
and Dvorak’s String Sextet. Tickets $12, 
$6 for seniors and students; call 864- 
4683. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY CHAMBER 
ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. in First 
and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Program includes Prokofiev's 
Sonata for Two Violins, Grieg’s Sonata 
No. 3, and Kodaly's Duo for Violin and 
Cello. Tickets $10, $6 for students and 
seniors; call 536-6340. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. 
listing for Tues. 


THURSDAY 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
HONORS PIANO TRIO performs music of 
Dvorak, Haydn, and Beethoven at 12:30 
p.m. at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 973-3453. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. See 
listing for Tues. 


FRIDAY 
CANTATA SINGERS & ENSEMBLE 
perform at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Tickets $8-$26, students $6, 
$2 discounts for seniors. Program 
includes Brahms's Ein Deutsches 
Requiem, featuring soprano Jeanne 
Ommerlé and baritone David Evitts, and 
Schoenberg's Kammersymphonie. Call 
267-6502. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY CHAM- 
BER CHORUS AND PERIOD INSTRU- 
MENT ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. in 
the Old South Church, 645 Boylston St., 
Boston. Program includes Bach's motets 
Singet der Herrn and Firchte dich nicht, 
and Vivaldi's Domine, ad adiuvandum me. 
A pre-concert lecture begins at 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets $15 ($7 for student and senior 
tush tickets available one hour prior to 
performance); call 266-3605. 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. See 
listing for Tues. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


INCA SON performs Peruvian and other 
Latin American music at 8 p.m. at Beal 
House, Rte. 106, Kingston. Admission $8; 
call 871-1052. 

TENOR MADNESS, a tenor-saxophone 
trio, performs at 8:30 p.m. at St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, 1135 Walnut St., 
Newton Highlands. Tickets $9, $8 for 
seniors and students; call 965-4424. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS performs bluegrass 
music at 8 p.m. at the Watch City 
Coffeehouse, First Parish Church, 50 
Church St., Waltham. Admission $6, $4 
for students, seniors, and unemployed 
persons; call 647-1055. 

AUBREY ATWATER AND ELWOOD 
DONNELLY perform Irish folk music at 8 
p.m. at the First Friday at First Church 
Coffeehouse, First Congregational Church, 


See 





John Williams conducts the Boston Pops Orchestra in its opening night concert Tuesday. 


89 College Ave., Somerville. Admission 
$5, $4 for students; call 625-6485. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON AREA SONGWRITING 
GROUP presents an evening of con- 
temporary original material at 8 p.m. at the 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Performers include 
Geoff Bartley, Liz Brahm, David Gold- 
finger, Geoffrey Cary Sather, Deborah 
Galiga, Paul Rogoshewski, and others. 
Tickets $7.50; call 641-2131 or 491-2812. 
LIVINGSTON TAYLOR and KRISTIN 
KUNDHARDT perform at 7 and 9:45 p.m. 
at the Old Library Coffeehouse, Memorial 
Hall, junct. of Main, School, and Spruce 
Sts., Milford. Tickets $15, $14 for seniors; 
call (508) 473-9802. 

WHOLESALE KLEZMER BAND per- 
forms at 7:30 p.m. at Temple Beth Zion, 
1566 Beacon St., Brookline. Admission 
$12; call 734-8762. 

ROBBIE O’CONNELL performs tra- 
ditional and contemporary Irish music at 8 
p.m. at the Homegrown Coffeehouse, 
Great Plain and Dedham Aves., Need- 
ham. Admission $8; call 444-7478. 


SUNDAY 

LAURIE LEWIS & GRANT STREET 
perform bluegrass music at 7 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $12, $10 in advance; 
call 244-7715. 

ANSY DeROSE, PATRIC LACROIX, 
AND THE ZAFIM BAND perform a 
concert for “Canal Tropical” at 7 p.m. at 
Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., 
Dorchester. Tickets $15, $12 in advance; 
call 296-4203. 

BOSTON SCOTTISH FIDDLE CLUB 
presents a concert by youths aged seven 
to 15 at 3:30 p.m. at the Malden Cultural 
Center, 176 Pearl St., Malden. Admission 
by donation; call 322-8161. 


TUESDAY 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. See 
listing under Classical. 


WEDNESDAY 
CAFE TEATRO AT VILLA VICTORIA 
presents concerts at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Jorge Hernandez Cultural Center, 85 W. 
Newton St., Boston. Tonight, Mili Bermejo, 
Dan Greenspan, and Claudio Ragazzi 
perform Latin jazz. Admission $5; call 
247-3576. 


THURSDAY 
ONE NOTE SAMBA CLASSICAL JAZZ 
is performed by Claudarte Sa and his 
ensemble at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3.50; call 547-6789. 
GODDESS GOSPEL, a multi-cultural a 
cappella women's sacred music group, 
performs at 7 p.m. at the Arlington Center 
for the Arts, 41 Foster St., Arlington. 
admission $2; call 648-6220. 
YANNI performs a concert of New Age 
music at 8 p.m. at the Boston Opera 
House, 539 Washington St., Boston. 
Tickets $20; call 720-3434. 


FRIDAY 
PIANIST LASZLO GARDONY performs 
original compositions, original arrange- 
ments of standards, and improvised music 
at 8:30 p.m. in MIT's Killian Hall, Hayden 
Library, Bldg. 14, 160 Memorial Dr., 
Cambridge. Admission $8; call 424-9041. 
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POET ROBERT BLY AND INDIAN 
CLASSICAL DANCER NEENA GULATI 
present poetry and dance at 7:30 p.m. at 
John Hancock Hall, Boston. General 
admission tickets are $12, $10 for 
Students; reserved tickets are $15, $12 for 
students. Call 924-1100. 

“POETRY AND OPPOSITION: FROM 
ROMANIA TO ROXBURY” is a con- 
ference exploring the relationship between 
poetry and dissent at 8 p.m. at Suffolk 
University's C. Walsh Theatre, 41 Temple 
St., Boston, and from 10 a.m. to 5:45 p.m. 
tomorrow at Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1151 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Friday's readers are poets Amiri Baraka 
and Derek Walcott. Saturday's readers 
and participants include Marjorie Agosin, 
Sven Birkerts, Dennis Brutus, Sam 
Cornish, Martin Espada, Rosario Ferré, 
Carolyn Forché, Lena Jayyusi, Lawrence 
Joseph, Fred Marchant, Askold Mel- 
nyczuk, Victor Montejo, Dzvinia Orlowsky, 
Ruth Perry, Robert Pinsky, Bohdan 
Rubchak, Kate Rushin, Peter Dale Scott, 
Charles Simic, Tino Villanueva, Xue Fei 
(Ha Jin), and Oxana Zabuzhko. Spon- 
sored by Agni, a journal published by 
Boston University. Free; reservations 
recommended but not required. Call 353- 
5389. 


SATURDAY 
“POETRY AND OPPOSITION: FROM 
ROMANIA TO ROXBURY." See listing for 
Fri 


SUNDAY 
POETS EDWARD BARRETT AND 
MICHAEL FRANCO read from their work 
at 2 p.m. at Tapas Restaurant, 2067 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Admission $3; call 648- 


2226. 

NOVELIST JEWELLE GOMEZ reads 
from The Gilda Stories at 3 p.m. at New 
Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 

URBAN ARTS POETRY READING, 
featuring authors Jane Barnes, Sharon 
Cox, Martin Espada, Thomas Hurley, Gish 
Jen, and Luix Vigil Overbea. It's free and 
starts at 2:30 p.m. at the Strand Theatre in 
Dorchester; call 695-9325. 


MONDAY 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
readings by Danny Shanahan and Kate 
Rushin and open readings at 8 p.m. at 
T.T. the Bear's, 10 Brookline St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Donation $3; call 
227-0845. 
FICTION WRITER MARGOT LIVESEY 
reads from her work at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
ROSANNA WARREN AND F.D. REEVE 
read and answer questions on translating 
at 7:30 p.m. at Harvard University's 
Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the New England Poetry 
Club. Free; call 643-0029. 
SUE GRAFTON signs copies of “H" Is for 
Homicide at 7 p.m. at the Charlesbank 
Bookshops, 67 Central St., Wellesley. 
Free; call 237-2837. 


TUESDAY 

MARTIN DUBERMAN reads from Cures: 
A Gay Man's Odyssey at 6 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library's Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 536- 
5400. 

PEDDLAR’S WRITER'S STAGE is an 
open-mike program for poets and writers 
at 10:30 p.m. at Catch a Rising Star, 30 
JFK St., Harvard Square. Free; call 661- 
9887. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE sponsors 
a reading by David Schuster at 8 p.m. at 
the Community Church Center, 565 
Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston. 
Open reading follows. Free; call 267- 
8624. 


WEDNESDAY 
JONATHAN RABAN reads from Hunting 
Mister Heartbreak: A Discovery of 
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America at 6:30 p.m. (cocktails begin at 
5:30 p.m.) at the Harvard Club of Boston, 
374 Comm Ave, Boston. Tickets $6; call 
484-0705. 


THURSDAY 
ALLEN GINSBERG reads from his 
poems, including recent work, at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 
Sts:, Cambridge. Presented by the Poets’ 
Theatre. Tickets $10, $8 for students and 
seniors; call 576-7638. 
FICTION WRITERS EDITH PEARLMAN 
AND ROSE MOSS read from their works 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 349-4010. 
BENEFIT READING IN CELEBRATION 
OF MOTHERHOOD, featuring Perri 
Klass, Candice Rowe, and Joan Tighe, 
begins at 7 p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 
Boston. Tickets $10 to benefit the 
Brookline Women’s Shelter; call 232- 
8136. 
MELANIE RAE THON reads from Girls in 
the Grass at 6:30 p.m. at the Mount 
Auburn/Collins Branch Library, 64 
Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
349-4021. 
ROBERT PERKINS reads from /nto the 
Great Solitude: An Arctic Journal at 5 p.m. 
at Café Charles, BU Bookstore Mall, 
Kenmore Square, Boston. Free; call 536- 
7442. 
T.S. ELIOT's O/d Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats is read by a member of the 
Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. in the 
Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 
THE KING'S ENGLISH presents Janet 
Baker-Carr reading from the short story 
“The Summer of the Sour Cream” by 
Walter D. Edmonds. The reading begins 
at 12:15 p.m. at King's Chapel, School 
and Tremont Sts., Boston. Free; call 523- 
1749 for information on featured readings. 


FRIDAY 
POETS RUTH KRAMER BADEN, 
PETER BATES, AND JAMES CHI- 
CHETTO read from their works at 8 p.m. 
at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Pk., Newtonville. Admission $3; call 964- 
3424. 
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FRIDAY 

“THE PHILIPPINES: LAND OF BROKEN 
PROMISES” is a talk by author and 
journalist James B. Goodno at 6 p.m. at 
the Unitarian Universalist Service 
Committee, 130 Prospect St., Cambridge. 
Reception begins at 5:30 p.m. Free; call 
868-6600. 

“GENETIC ENGINEERING OF SPIDER 
SILK,’ OR ‘WHY | SQUASH SPIDERS 
FOR THE ARMY’” is a lecture by biology 
professor Richard Beckwitt at 7:30 p.m. in 
the 1839 Room of the McCarthy College 
Center, Framingham State College, 100 
State St., Framingham. Free; call (508) 
626-4512. 


SATURDAY 

' “CUBA IN THE NEW WORLD ORDER: 
AN EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT” features a 
report by Reverend Graylan Ellis-Hagler, 
Church of the United Community, 
Roxbury, at 7:30 p.m. at UMass/Boston, 
Downtown Campus, 100 Arlington St., 
Boston. Requested donation $3, $1 for 
students; call 497-0230. 

“RAILWORKERS RESIST GOVERN- 




















MENT AND COMPANY ATTACKS” is a 
panel discussion at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Pathfinder Bookstore, 605 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Sponsored by the Militant Labor 
Forum. Admission $3; call 247-6772. 
“HOMELESS WOMEN SPEAK: A 
FORUM AND EXHIBIT ABOUT HOME- 
LESSNESS IN BOSTON.” See listing for 
Boston Center for the Arts under the Ari— 
Galleries listings. 


SUNDAY 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 
presents “The People's Interest and 
Bush's New World Order,” a lecture by 
Simmons College history professor Mark 
Solomon, at 11 a.m. at 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 

“LEARNING TO TRACE YOUR ROOTS” 
is a workshop on genealogical research, 
oral history, and the translation of foreign 
documents. It begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Workmen's Circle Center, 1762 Beacon 
St., Brookline. Co-sponsored by the 
Workmen's Circle and the Jewish Geneal- 
ogy Society of Boston. Admission $2; call 
449-1786. 

“COLLECTING AND DOCUMENTING: 
IMAGES OF ARMENIAN PEOPLE AND 
PLACES” is a slide-lecture presented by 
Ruth Thomasian, executive director of 
Project SAVE, the Armenian photographic 
archive. It begins at the 1:30 p.m. at 
Memorial Library, junct. of Oak St.and 
Edgell Rd., Framingham. Sponsored by 
the Photographic Historical Society of 
New England. Free; call 254-1565. 
“PROGRESSIVE APPROACHES TO 
POCKETBOOK ECONOMIC ISSUES IN 
THE '90s” is a discussion featuring 
economics columnist Robert Kuttner and 
former Mass. state senator Dick Kraus at 
7 p.m. at Arlington Town Hall Auditorium, 
730 Mass Ave, Arlington. Sponsored by 
Citizens for Participation in Political 
Action. Admission $3; call 426-3040. 
CIVIL RIGHTS LEADER ROSA L. 
PARKS speaks at 7 p.m. at Blackman 
Auditorium, Ell Bldg., Northeastern 
University, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
A Ford Hall Forum presentation. Free; call 
437-5800. 

NOAM CHOMSKY lectures on “The 
Middle East in the New World Order” at 
7:30 p.m. at the First Prish Unitarian 
Universalist Church, 630 Mass Ave, 
Arlington. Free; call 648-3799. 

“GETTING A HANDLE ON OUR LIVES: 
Iilusion, Disillusion, and Reality" is a talk 
by psychologist Ruth Roseland at 10:30 
a.m. at 44 Comm Ave, Boston. Sponsored 
by the Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call 
739-9050. 


TUESDAY 

“YOUNG, WHITE, AND MISERABLE: 
FEMALE IN THE FIFTIES” is a lecture 
presented by Winifred Breines, Bunting 
fellow and professor of sociology at 
Northeastern University, at noon at 10 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 495- 
8140. 
“IS ACUPUNCTURE AND ORIENTAL 
MEDICINE FOR YOU?” is a talk at 8:15 
p.m. at the Blacksmith House, Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; call 547- 
6789. 


WEDNESDAY 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PARIS 
SHOPPING SCENE is presented by 
Maribeth Ricour, author of The Chic 
Shoppers’ Guide to Paris, at 6:15 p.m. at 
the French Library of Boston, 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Reservations 
recommended. Admission $6, $4 for 
members, seniors, and students; call 266- 
4351. 

CAMBRIDGE FORUM presents “Cor- 
porate Environmental Performance,” a 
lecture by Joan Bavaria, president of 
Franklin Research and Development 


Rosa Parks speaks at Blackman Auditorium Sunday, as part of the Ford Hall F orum 


Corp. and leader in the field of socially 
responsible investing. It begins at 8 p.m. 
at 3 Church St., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-9644. 


THURSDAY 
“PERSONAL CLOWNING” is a lecture 
by clown and mime artist Karen Bjorkman 
on the art of clowning and developing a 
character based on an exaggerated part 
of your own personality. It begins at 10:30 
a.m. at the Blacksmith House, Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; call 547- 
6789. 

“ALLSTON-BRIGHTON: From Cattle 
Town to College Dormitory: Three-and-a- 
Half Centuries in the History of a Boston 
Suburb” is the topic of a lecture at 7 p.m. 
at the Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Free; call 720- 
1713. 

“FILMY FROND AND ELEGANT 
CROZIERS: A World of Landscape Ferns” 
is a slide-lecture by Warren H. Wagner, 
visiting professor of botany at Harvard 
University, at 7 p.m. at the Hunnewell 
Visitor Center, Arnold Arboretum, 125 the 
Arborway, Boston. Admission $13; call 
524-1718. 

“BOSTON Y.W.C.A. EMPOWERING 
WOMEN FORUM SERIES” continues 
with “The New Census: Opportunities and 
Obstacles Facing the Latino Community” 
at 7 p.m. at the Y.W.C.A., 140 Clarendon 
St., Boston. Reservations recommended. 
Free; call 536-7940, ext. 102. 

HOW TO START AN INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS AND SURVIVE IN TODAY'S 
ECONOMY is the topic of discussion at a 
meeting of women in World Trade. The 
meeting is open to the public and be- 
gins at 5:30 p.m. at the Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel. Admission $10; call 734-1408. 
DAVID BRUDNOY discusses “Jewish 
Values in a Valueless Society” at 7:30 
p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. Admission $12, $8 for 
seniors and students; 965-7410, ext. 
129. 


FRIDAY 

CONGRESSMAN BERNIE SANDERS 
presents the lecture “Third-Party: A New 
Vision” at 7:30 p.m. at the Harrington 
School, 850 Cambridge St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 492-6446. 
“DOCUMENTING THE BUILT ENVIRON- 
MENT: CENTRAL ARTERY/TUNNEL” is 
a seminar beginning at 2 p.m. at the 
Boston Architectural Center, 320 Newbury 
St., Boston. Speakers include Peter 
Vanderwarker, T. Kelly Wilson, David Hart 
and Rick Detwiller, George B. Baber, and 
Angela Cincotta: A reception begins at 
1:30 p.m. Free; call 354-3274. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 

“CIRCUS GOES HI-BROW” is the 30th 
anniversary celebration of the Speech and 
Hearing Foundation of Massachusetts at 7 
p.m. at the Lafayette Hotel, Avenue de 
Lafayette, Boston. Tickets $100; call 266- 
4080. 

“HAPPILY EVER AFTER” is a benefit 
show for Vincent Memorial Hospital, the 
women's care unit of Mass. General 
Hospital. Performances take place at 8 
p.m. tonight and at 2 and 8 p.m. tomorrow 
at New England Hall, 225 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Tickets $7.50-$25; call 536-9606. 
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SATURDAY 
CATHY ELLIS RAAM '91 BENEFIT BIKE 
RIDE to raise money for Ellis and her 
support team for this year's Race Across 
America bicycle race. The noncompetitive 


benefit ride features three loops (15 miles, | 


29 miles, and 58 miles). The ride starts at 
REI, 279 Salem St., Reading. Registration 
starts at 9:30 a.m. Bring pledges. Call 
944-5103. 

POLITICAL SATIRIST BARRY CRIM- 
MINS performs a a “Feast for Peace,” 
featuring dinner and music, at 7 p.m. at 
the First Congregational Church, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Proceeds benefit 
Massachusetts SANE/FREEZE: Cam- 
paign for Global Security. Tickets $10; call 
354-2169. 

40TH ANNUAL BUCKINGHAM 
BROWNE & NICHOLS CIRCUS to 
benefit the school’s scholarship fund runs 
from 10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Cragie 
Street Lower School campus, near 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Tickets $3; 
call 547-6100, ext. 361. 

BOSTON BALLET PRESENTS “BRAVO 
BUJONES!" See listing under Dance 
Performance. 

“HAPPILY EVER AFTER.” See listing for 
Fri. 


SUNDAY 
REBECCA PARRIS AND FRIENDS 
perform a benefit concert for the Alli- 
ance for the Mentally Ill of Massachusetts. 
See listing for the Regattabar under 
Clubs. 

BOSTON LIVING CENTER sponsors an 
auction of original art to benefit the Center 
Studio and the AIDS-Care Acupuncture 
Clinic at 2 p.m. at the Center, 140 
Clarendon St., 7th fl., Boston. Admission 
is free; call 236-1012. 

UNICEF MINIATURE SHOW, a benefit 
sale, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Knight 
Auditorium, Babson College, Wellesley 
Ave., Wellesley. Donation $3; call 497- 
1041. 


TUESDAY 
KICK-OFF RALLY FOR “FROM ALL 
WALKS OF LIFE,” the pledge walk to 
raise money for AIDS prevention and 
care, begins at 6 p.m. at the Roxy, 279 
Tremont St., Boston. Free; call 266- 
6906. 


WEDNESDAY 

ANNUAL SPRING FASHION SHOW is 
sponsored by the fashion design students 
from the Chamberlayne School of Design 
at Mount Ida College, Newton. The gala 
begins at 7:30 p.m in the Imperial 
Ballroom of the Park Plaza Hotel, 50 Park 
Plaza, Boston. A reception begins at 6:30 
p.m. Tickets $12, to benefit the 
construction of a new student center. Call 
969-7000, ext. 271 or 263. 
BENEFIT PARTY FOR THE DEDHAM 
FOOD PANTRY begins at 8 p.m. the Olde 
Irish Alehouse, 2-4 Bridge St., Dedham. 
Ticket $10; call 326-9456. 


FRIDAY 

KURDISH REFUGEE BENEFIT DANCE 
AND CONCERT begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Hellenic Center, 25 Bigelow 
Ave., Watertown. Features authentic 
Kurdish music. All proceeds to benefit 
the Kurdish refugees. Donation $15. 
Tickets available at Super Hero's in 
Watertown and Brookline Video in 
Brookline. 

“WGBH WINE TASTINGS: COME POUR 
THE WINE” is the second annual wine- 
tasting, featuring celebrity chefs and 
special demonstrations, at 7 p.m. at the 
Four Seasons Hotel, 200 Boylston St., 
Boston. Guest chefs include Martin Yan 
and Julia Child. Admission $75 ($150 with 
reception at 6 p.m.); call 492-2777, ext. 
3475. 
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NEW SHOW! Next Stage & Emerson 


“Lights, Camera, Murder!” . resent 
A Hollywood Whodunit Sta € presel 


Thur 73 








|IMARGOLIN 
Of All the Nerve 





262-1826 
262-6900 














May 16-19, 8pm 
Emerson StudioTheater 
Read Caroline Knapp on the 69 Brimmer Street, Boston 
Trials of Modern Life. 






TICKETS: 
$10 Advance 
$12 Door 
Concert Charge 
497-1118 
Out of Town Tickets, 
New Words, 
Arborway Video, 
Glad Day Books, 
Crone's Harvest 


Funded in part by the Massachusetts 
Cultural Council, a state agency & Boston 
Arts Lottery. 

















BOSTON HAS A 
NEW HIT MUSICAL 


"Funny...Funny...Funny!" 
Joyce Kulhawik 






"Late Night With 













David Letterman" WBZ T.V. NEWS 
MAY 8-12 > a. ae, ae. a, ae ae. ae. 
Tom Agna “Inspired & Hilarious. 

& Bill Braudins When ‘DON'T TOUCH 
a THAT DIAL’ takes on 

Tues.- Boston's local media, the results 






are hilarious. And 
parodies of TV 


commercials are truly 


Brightest Showcase 


RESERVATIONS: 
(617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, 
CAMBRIDGE 


WHAT'S 
COOKING? 


Unmistakably 
Spicy, Saucy, 
and downright 
juicy critiques 
of Boston's 





inspired tidbits!” 
Robin Dougherty, 
Boston Phoenix 
zaaqe ae a aaa 
‘It's great. Go!” 
Dixie Whatley, 
Ch. 5 News 
Kaa Kha KKK 
“Knock-out punchlines, 
heavy-weight 





performances. Tune into 
Nick’s for viewing!” 
Bernice Speen, 
WRCA-AM radio 
> ae ae ae ae ae at 
“An unusually engaging 
& talented cast!” 
The Boston Tab 
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“It's hysterical. Go!” 
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Boston THAT DIAL’ should be 

Phoenix plugger he ok time 
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Savor the 

candid 

reviews of the 

city's finest ee 

culsine in the Thurs. & Fri. at 8 pm 





Sat. at 7:30 pm 
A musical comedy 
revue parodying 50 
years of TV shows! 


UrbanEye/ 
Lifestyle 
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John Driesbach’ s Bi 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition 
to the hours listed here, many galleries 
are open by appointment. 


NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through May 29: “Gyorgy 
Kepes: Paintings, 1970-1991.” 
ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859- 
0190), 207 Newbury St., 3rd floor, Boston. 
Fri.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 4: 
“Adrianne Wortzel: Post-Post and Lintel 
Plus the Fret,” recent paintings, drawings, 
and prints by the New York artist. 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 
Newbury St., Boston. Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through May 30: 
“Wonderful Shapes,” oil paintings on 
aluminum cutouts by Bytas Sakalas. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through May 29: 
“Sol Lewitt: Wall Drawings.” 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 173 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through 
May 11: paintings by George Gabin, 
including works depicting the coastal 
region of Duino, Italy inspired by poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke, who wrote there. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through May 
4: “Ordinary Light,” an invitational exhibit 
of works by Michael Zigmond. May 7-18: 
“Invitational: American Artist ll,” the 
second annual group exhibition of 
paintings by member artists who have 
been featured in American Artist 
magazine. Reception May 9, 5-7 p.m. 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 216 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. 
Through May 30: paintings, 
constructions, and drawings by Danielle 
Byrne. Reception May 5, 7-9 p.m. 
ELLEN MILLER FINE ART/KATIE 
BLOCK FINE ART (536-4650), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through May 11: “Melissa 
Meyer: Recent Works on Paper.” 


g Sister/Little Sister, at the DeCordova 


GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through May 4: a show of 
recent paintings by Paul Rahilly and a 
show of recent paintings by Rosemary 
Gilroy and George Hagerty. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536- 
7660), 162 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing members 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture, and 
graphics. Through May 11: “Gregory 
Dunham: Recent Work.” 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Prints with 
historical, sporting, marine, architectural, 
and botanical themes. 

IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Primitive art from Third World 
countries, including Haitian paintings, 
Cuna Indian Mola cloth, paintings, 
weavings, and sculpture. 

LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247- 
0545), 14 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through May 4: 
“New Works on Paper,” featuring hand- 
colored lithographs by James Aponovich 
and pastels by Elizabeth Johansson. 
MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Through May 15: “Pop Art!: 
Pieces from Portfolios,” featuring 
graphics by Andy Warhol, Tom 
Wesselmann, and Jim Dine; glass 
sculptures by Tom Patti; and recent 
canvases by Corno. 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Original oil paintings by French and 
American Impressionists, including 
Pissaro, Bittar, and Alt, and sculpture by 
Pierre Auguste Renoir. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through May 4: recent 
paintings by Bill Thompson. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 
324 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Original 
old advertising, with special rotating 
exhibits. Through May 30: “More Doctors 
Smoke Camels,” advertisements for 
tobacco products. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266- 


2475), 225 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 11: 
“Ilana Manolson: Recent Work.” 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(266-1810), 175 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 
p.m. Through May 18: “Lathe-Turned 
Vessels Defined II: Beyond Function,” an 
exhibition of more than 60 objects by 24 
artists. May 10-Aug. 30: “The Legacy of 
Sam Maloof: Woodworking as a Way of 
Life.” 

29 NEWBURY, 29 Newbury St., Boston. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-12:30 a.m. Through 
May 19: “A Show of Paintings and Other 
Groovy Things,” works by Howie Green. 
Call 262-9027 for information. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
June 30: paintings, watercolors, and 
prints by Frank W. Benson. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 25: 
works by Michael Lapides and Jim Dow. 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 
— Mills Gallery (426-8835), 549 Tremont 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through May 18: 
“Streets Are for Nobody: Homeless 
Women Speak,” photographs and 
excerpted interviews by Melissa Shook. 
Sat.: 9:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., a roundtable 
discussion with homeless women and 
people concerned with homelessness. 
— The Cyclorama (426-5000), 539 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 
p.m. Through June 8: “The Struggle for 
Self-Image: The Polish Graphic Artist,” 
works by 17 artists, presented at two 
locations: the Cyclorama and North- 
eastern University’s Dodge Gallery. The 
latter is located on the second floor of 
Richards Hall, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston (open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m.). 
HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536- 
8610), 566 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Administered by 
the United South End Settlements. 
Through May 23: paintings and drawings 
by Lorna Ritz. 





SOUTH STREET 
AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through May 18: recent paintings by 
Thaddeus Beal 


CECIL’S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 
129 South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 
a.m.-9:30 p.m., Fri. until 11 p.m. Through 
June 15: paintings on paper by Wendy 
Artin. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through May 11: recent works 
by sculptor Richard Nonas. 

HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through May 29: 
blueprints, drawings, and models for 
large-scale sculpture by Dennis 


Oppenheim. 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (695- 
2933), 207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through June 1: “Richmond 
Burton,” large oil-on-canvas paintings. 
Reception May 3, 6-8 p.m. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292- 
0789), 207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through May 29: “Sol 
Lewitt: Structures,” six large recent 
sculptures of white-painted aluminum, 
and 10 gouaches; “Hi Girl!,” recent 


photographs by Nan Goldin. 


DOWNTOWN 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., 10 Park Plaza, Boston. 

— Gallery at CityPlace. Tues.-Fri. noon- 
6 p.m., Sat. noon- 5 p.m. Through May 
11: “Intimate Perspectives, Part Il,” a 
juried show celebrating the contributions 
of women artists. 

BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCI- 
ETY AND INSTITUTE (508-369-2212), 
15 Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through June 30: “Five Artists, 
Five Visions,” art by five local artists, 
including drawings, original prints, oil, 
watercolor and pastel media, pulp and 
fiber art, and stained glass. 

BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION 
(695-1266), Boston. 

— BVAU, 33 Harrison Ave., 7th floor. 
Mon. and Wed. 10-3 p.m., Sat. until 5 
p.m. Through May 25: “An Education of 
the Heart,” a juried exhibition concerning 


animal rights. 

CHINESE CULTURAL INSTITUTE (542- 
4599), 276 Tremont St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 27: 
“Asian Women as Artists,” contemporary 
art by Asian-American women dispelling 
stereotypes concerning traditional Asian 
art. 


DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY AT 
ALCHEMIE (482-3343), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 12:30-5:30. 
Through May 4: “Beneath Above,” a 
mixed-media exhibition featuring works 
by William Prichett and Dorothy Amold. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3453), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tues. and Thurs. 3-6 p.m. May 6-June 
21: “Textiles from Around the World,” a 
group exhibition of fiber works from 
around the world. 
GALLERY AT STUDIO 27 (439-4999), 
27 Drydock Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 9: “Some Just 
Keep Falling Down,” manipulated 
lographic works by David Seiler; and 
“Stephen H. Sheffield: Works 1988- 
1990.” 
THE GALLERY LTD. (227-8800), 99 
Charles St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m-6 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. until 6 p.m. Early 
impressionistic through modern fantasy 
art, featuring works by Frank Frazetta. 
GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), 
at Signature Gallery, Dock Square, North 
St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through May 15: images painted on 
cooled blown forms by Thor Bueno. 
Through May 31: works by William 
and Katherine Berstein; collaborative 
works by David Levi and Dimitri 
Michaelides. 


HAMILL GALLERY OF AFRICAN ART 
(442-8204), 2164 Washington St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through May 30: “Art of the Yoruba,” 
masks, figures, and artifacts of the 
Yoruba culture of Nigeria. 

NEWORLD BANK (482-2600), Cor- 
porate Gallery, 55 Summer St., Main 
Banking Floor, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 5:30 p.m. Through 
July 5: “Spring Tapestry Exhibit,” 
featuring works by both established and 
emerging New England artists. 

STATE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 
10 Park Plaza, Boston. The Atrium, on 
the second fl., is open Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through 
June 6: “Drawing in the Seam,” images 
of Boston and the Central Artery by artist 
and architect T. Kelly Wilson. Call 973- 
7200. 


OTHER BOSTON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
CORNWALL GALLERY (524-8156), 57 
Cornwall St., Jamaica Plain. Fri., 6-9 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
May 27: paintings, prints, and bronzes 

by Larry Pryor. 

PRIMAL PLUNGE BOOKSTORE 
BUILDING, 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
— 88 Room (442-8736), 107. Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Thurs., Fri. 3-9 p.m., Sat. 
noon-6 p.m. Through May 12: “4 
Question,” works by 40 artists. 


CAMBRIDGE / 

SOMERVILLE/ 

WATERTOWN 
BEL CANTO RESTAURANT, 928 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m, Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. Through May 26: “The 
Land Without,” paintings by Siew May 
Chin merging Western and Eastern per- 
spectives. 
BRICKBOTTOM ARTISTS BUILDING 
(776-3410), 1 Fitchburg St., Somerville. 
— Brickbottom Gallery. Wed.-Sat. noon- 
5 p.m. Through May 4: “Thirteen in 
Clay,” functional and non-functional work 
in clay by 13 artists. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION 
(876-0246), Cambridge. 
— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 
9: Cambridge Rindge and Latin High 
School Honors Exhibit. 
— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. 
Auburn St. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
9 a.m.-15 p.m. Through May 31: 
“Outside In,” works by Gracia Dayton, 
Halliday Piel, and Mary McCallum. 
Reception May 3, 5-7 p.m. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY 
GALLERY (494-1994), 1 Kendall 
Square, Hampshire and Portland Sts., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. -Sun. noon-1 a.m. Through 
May 19: “Boats and Other Things,” 

by John Pezaris. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), 42 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. until 7 p.m., Sat. until 2 p.m. 
Through May 13: “Prints in Progress,” 
works by the Blacksmith House 
Printmakers. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through June 15: “Uncommon Senses,” 
a multi-media exhibition by Mas- 
sachusetts artists with and without 
disabilities addressing experience 
through the senses and audience 
participation. 
MUDFLAT STUDIO (628-0589), 149 
Broadway, Somerville. The ninth annual 
Mother's Day show runs from 6 to 9 p.m. 
on Thurs. and Fri. the 10th, and from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. on Sat. the 11th and Sun. 
the 12th. 
SACRAMENTO STREET GALLERY 
(776-2340), 20 Sacramento St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m. Through May 11: “Views from Tan- 
giers,” paintings by Robert Freeman. 
SHARON BOCCELLI & COMPANY 
(354-7919), 358 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through May 5: 
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paintings and sculpture by Allan Jonah 
Hrvat Hart, and ink and pastel drawings, 
mixed media, and non-traditional 
crafts. 

VERNON STREET STUDIOS (628- 
6151), 6 and 20 Vernon St., Somerville. 
Sat. and Sun: noon-5 p.m., 16th annual 
open studios. 


BROOKLINE/NEWTON 
CHAPEL GALLERY (332-7782), 
Second Church, 60 Highland St., West 
Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
May 12: “Feral,” sculpture and drawing 
by Kitty Wales. 

FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 
(rear) Harvard St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 
10-6 p.m. Through May 31: “A Blooming 
Affair,” paintings by Ros Farbush. 
FRAME STUDIO (244-3666), 1178 
Walnut St., Newton Highlands. Tues.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 
5 p.m. Through May 11: “Colors of the 
Coral Reef: Undersea Photographs,” 
underwater portraits by Steve Coren of 
exotic sea creatures. 

GATEWAY CRAFTS (734-1579), 62 
Harvard St., Brookline Village. Mon.-Fri., 
9 a.m.-3:30, Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Sat.: 
“Kentucky Derby Day Crafts Fair.” 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY CENTER (965-7410, ext.168), 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. 

— Starr Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., additional hours Tues., Wed. 6-9 
p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. May 9-June 30: 
“View from the Starr,” a group exhibition 
of paintings, drawings, and sculpture. 
Reception May 9, 7-9 p.m. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 
61 Washington Park., Newtonville. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 2-4 p.m. 
Through May 12: “Lightfall,” photographs 
by Mary Jean Viano Crowe, Janet 
Norstrand, and Elaine O'Neill. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
ELYSIAN GALLERY (508-250-8083), 17 
Central Square, Chelmsford. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through May 10: paintings, 
drawings, and poems by Charles 
Gallagher. 

GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 31: 
photographs of Taos, NM, and Glou- 
cester by Joseph Flack Weiler. 
OCMULGEE POTTERY (508-356-0636), 
263 High St., Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 15: 
“Toward Translucency,” works by 
Ocmulgee Studio Potters Barbara King 
and Nancy Howard and translucent 
porcelain lights by Margaret O’Rorke of 
Oxford, England. 

WATER STREET ART GALLERY, 166 
Water St., Newburyport. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Paintings, sculpture, and 
drawings. Through May 12: oil paintings 
and drawings by J.E. Azenaro. Call (508) 
462-4976 for information. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443- 
7078), 359 Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), 
Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through May 4: “Passages,” recent 
monotypes by Mary Tinker Hatch, 


SUBURBS: WEST 
ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 
564 Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Contemporary 
and wearable art. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin 
Station Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through May 17: oil pastels and 
paintings on paper and wood by Jamie 
Bennett. 

CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508- 
369-2578), 37 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2- 
4:30 p.m. Through May 17: “Barbara 
Larner — A Retrospective,” featuring 
paintings and prints; “People in Clay,” 
works by Daisy Oakley; and “Charlotte 
Lyons: Collage — New Work.” 

JEWELS FROM THE CROWN (862- 
2003), 14 Waltham St., Lexington. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. May 4-June 2: 
jewelry designed by April Nadaeau. 
Reception May 4, 2:5 p.m. 
LEXINGTON ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SOCIETY (862-9696), 130 Waltham St., 
Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. The 
“27th Annual Pottery Sale” fins from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m. on Fri. the 10th and from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Sat. the 11th. 


CENTRAL/ 
WESTERN MASS. 
GROVE STREET GALLERY (508-755- 
7931), 100 Grove St., Worcester. Wed.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 19: 
“Hidden in Plain Sight,” works by three 
artists whose works are grounded in 

forms found in the environment. 
NORTHAMPTON CENTER FOR THE 
ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New South 
St., Northampton. Through May 12: 
“DISclosures/DiScomforts,” recent 
figurative soft sculpture by Sheila Pepe; 
and the Guild Art Centre Group 
Exhibition. Fri. the 10th: Chris Isaak 
performs a benefit concert for the center 
at 8 p.m. at John M. Greene Hall on the 
Smith College Campus (tickets $25). 
SKERA GALLERY (413-586-4563), 221 
Main St., Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through May 31: new 
ceramic works in animal forms by 
Patricia Uchill Simons. 

WAWRZONEK GALLERY (508-798- 
6612), 70 Webster St., Worcester. 
Through June 28: “A Certain Brilliance: 
The Art of the Dye Transfer Print,” works 
by Harry Callahan, Galen Rowell, Ernst 
Haas, Cary Wolinsky, and 22 other 
photographers. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508- 
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754-0545), 38 Harlow St., Worcester. 
Through May 19: “Animalistic Art,” multi- 
media work by, for, and about animals; 
“More Little Paintings,” works by Max 
Harless. 


MUSEUMS 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Jamaica Plain. 
See listing for Harvard University under 
Schools. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM 
(333-0690), 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, 
children $1. 

BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK, Visitor Center (242-5646), 15 
State St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Ongoing: “Preservation in Prog- 
ress,” an exhibit about Faneuil Hall and 
the Old State House and the current 
work to rehabilitate them. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536- 
5400), Copley Sq., Boston. Call specified 
extensions for gallery hours. Art and 
architecture tours given on Mon. at 2:30 
p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 p.m., 
and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. In the 
Great Hall through May 31: “Distant 
Relations: Cambodians Inside and 
Outside Their Homeland,” photographs 
and bilingual text examining life inside 
Cambodia and in refugee camps along 
the Thai border (ext. 336). Through June 
3 in the Wiggin Gallery: “Salute to 
Boston,” the third show of drawings, 
watercolors, prints, and photographs by 
artists with ties to Boston (ext. 280). 
Through June 3 in the South Gatlery: 
“The Prints of Gretchen Ewert,” an 
exhibition of intaglio prints (ext. 280). 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND 
MUSEUM (338-1773), Congress Street 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12, 
free for children under five. Replica of 
the Beaver, one of three ships involved 
in the famous uprising, and a period 
museum. Complimentary tea. 

CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth 
Rd., Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Period furnishings 
and decorative arts from pre- 
Revolutionary times to the present. 
Features works by American artists, 
including marine paintings by James E. 
Buttersworth and other luminists, 
Impressionist paintings by Dwight W. 
Tyron and John J. Enneking, and works 
by “contemporary primitive” artists Ralph 
and Martha Cahoon. 

CANTERBURY SHAKER VILLAGE 
(603-783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., 
Canterbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $6.75, $3.50 for children six 
to 12, free for children under six. Five 
historic buildings, craft demonstrations, 
and exhibits. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children. American 
decorative arts and furnishings, a period 
house built in 1804, and paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. “A Cape 
Ann Perspective” is a new exhibition 
featuring works by Cape Ann artists from 
the past 100 years. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 
385-4477), Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through May 4: 
Studio Arts Exhibition. Through June 1: 
“Celebrating the Earth, Part Il," a group 
exhibition of works showing the beauty 
of Earth and the damage wrought by 
humans. 

CAPTAIN ROBERT BENNET FORBES 
HOUSE (696-1815), 215 Adams St., 
Milton. Wed. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children under 12. The 
country mansion of a China Trade 
merchant family, restored and furnished 
with 19th-century Chinese and American 
pieces that belonged to the Forbes 
family. Also on the property, an Abraham 
Lincoln log cabin replica. 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs."10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of Ameri- 
can and foreign stamps, antique post- 
office games, and other postal memora- 
bilia. A new exhibit of stamps and en- 
velopes featuring President John F. 
Kennedy is presented in cooperation 
with the John F. Kennedy Presidential 


Library. 

CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUS- 
TRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., Wal- 
tham. Thurs. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. Includes 
exhibits on 19th-century water- and 
steam-powered mills, the Waltham 
Company and the first mass-produced 
time pieces with interchangeable parts, 
the automobile industry in Waltham up to 
World War |, and the arrival of the 
modern electronics industry in New 
England. Highlights include an 1898 
seven-seater Orient bicycle, a 1908 
Stanley Steamer, and a steam-powered 
fire engine used in the Great Boston Fire 
of 1872. 

CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1. Summer estate of Daniel 
Chester French, sculptor of the Lincoin 
Memorial. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year- 
olds; $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. Free 
parent-child activities include “Come 
Sing and Dance” at 11 a.m. on Wed. and 


Fri. and “Explore and Discover Together” 
at 2 p.m. on Wed. The museum includes 
a Japanese house, a comic-strip-making 
station, and art by local children 
reflecting their ideas on the future. 
“Ahead to the Past” features a depiction 
of a Jewish family in 1930s Boston. “My 
Mommy Drives a Wheelchair: A Portrait 
of the Family” and “What If You Couldn't 
..» 2" help children and others gain a 
better understanding of disabilities and 
people with special needs.“The Kids 
Bridge” is an exhibit exploring issues of 
cultural and racial _ diversity. 
“Toothbrushes from Around the World” 
features toothbrushes and pastes from 
20 countries. “Waves and Vibrations” 
allows visitors to create patterns and 
waves in water and other materials. The 
kyo no machiya is a nearly 100-year-old 
townhouse and silk-weaving shop from 
Boston's sister city, Kyoto, Japan. A new 
exhibit features Hopi Indian Kachina 
dolls, ceremonial drums, and pottery. 
Through May 31: a mini-exhibit of eggs 
in celebration of the Vernal Equinox. 
Through June 9 in the RECYCLE Gallery 
of Industrial Art: sculpture by Thomas 
Devaney. Sun.: 11 a.m.- 4 p.m., “Make 
WAVES!," featuring programs on the 
science of waves. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.75, 
$12 per family. Features an exhibition of 
more than 50 teddy bears from the 
Dorothy Preston Collection. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MU- 
SEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Ciara Barton 
Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for children 
under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458- 
9545), 225 South St., Williamstown. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through 
June 2: recent acquisitions. Through 
June 9: “Sumptuous Surrounds: Silver 
Overlay on Ceramic and Glass,” vases, 
teapots, compotes, bowls, and other 
forms adorned with silver webbing, 
organized by the Milwaukee Art 
Museum. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
students and seniors, free for children 
under five, half-price for all Sat. 10 a.m.- 
noon. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer- 
animated films presented daily. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Design a Deck,” an 
interactive exhibit for would-be 
architects; “Smart Machines,” a historic 
and modern overview of robots and 
artificial intelligence; “Four Computer 
Classics,” vintage computers, including 
the UNIVAC |, PDP-8, Cray 1, and IBM 
PC; “The Computer and the Image” 
features the latest in computer graphics 
and design. Interactive exhibits allow 
visitors to create computer animation, 
simulate plane flight, and design a car. 
“The Walk-Through Computer” is a giant, 
interactive, two-story working model of a 
computer 50 times actual size. Through 
May 15: “Science in Depth: From Mars to 
Molecules,” an exhibition of 3-D images 
created from scientific data. 
CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native 
American cranberry, including harvesting 
techniques. Includes a scale model of a 
working cranberry farm, antique and 
modern harvesting tools, a photographic 
exhibit exploring the growers’ 
relationship with the environment, and 
the “bounce machine,” a berry quality 


device. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 
10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; 
sculpture from the 13th through the 20th 
centuries; and American furniture, glass, 
textiles, and decorative arts from the 
17th through 20th centuries. 

— The Currier offers guided tours at the 
nearby Zimmerman House, a 1950 
Usonian house designed by Frank Lioyd 
Wright. Viewing times are 10:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Thurs.-Sat. and 2 to 3:30 p.m. 
on Sun. All tours depart by bus from the 
Currier Gallery of Art. Reservations are 
required. Call (800) 382-8080 or the 
Currier box office for tickets. 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., Newbury- 
port. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children five to 
12. The museum is housed in a Greek 
Revival building designed by Robert 
Mills. Ongoing: “Faith, Hope, and Love: 
Families Sail the Seas,” period articles 
and clothing families brought to America 
in 19th-century ocean voyages. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., 
Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for students and seniors, free for 
children. Free docent tours begin at 1:30 
p.m. on Wed. Ongoing exhibits include 
“Masks: Making Faces,” ancient and 
ethnic masks and contemporary works; 
“Animals in Art,” a children’s exhibit 
depicting animals and featuring works 
from the museum's collection of 
Western, African, and Oriental pieces; 
“For the Armchair Traveler: Three 
Centuries of British Works on Paper,” 
including etchings, engravings, and 
lithographs. Through May 12: “Selecting 
Paintings from the Collection of the 
Framingham Historical and Natural 
History Society,” a selection of ancestral 
portraits offering a look at the town’s 
ancestors and the lives they led. 


Through June 2: “New Traditions/Nuevas 
Traiciones: Thirteen Hispanic Photogra- 
phers/Trece Fotografos Latinoameri- 
canos.” 

DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $4, $3 for students and 
seniors, free for members. Contem- 
porary American art with an emphasis on 
New England artists. Through June 9: 
“Commemorations and Collaborations: 
The Art of Roy and Mara Superior,” an 
exhibition of individual and collaborative 
works, including ceramics by Mara 
Superior, and paintings and carved 
objects by Roy Superior. Sun.: at 3 p.m., 
Roy and Mara Superior discuss their 
individual and collaborative efforts 
currently on exhibit. Also through June 9: 
Boston Printmakers 43rd North American 
Print Exhibition. 

DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264- 
4200), 177 Main St., Acton. 

Admission to one museum $5, $8 
admission to both museums. 

— Children's Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., 
Sun., 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on 
“discovery rooms” are located in the 
three-story, 100-year-old Victorian 
House. Features interactive displays, 
including dinosaur exhibits; a floor-to- 
ceiling “bubble hoop” and other water 
exhibits; a room filled with explorations 
of the insides of ordinary things; a Safari 
Room; a Beach Space; and an exhibit 
exploring sticky objects. Fri.: at 10:30 
a.m., “Kitchen Chemistry,” a program for 
children. 

— Science Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed. until 6 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Focuses on experimental activities, 
including testing rocks and minerals, 
studying weather, exercises in the 
Inventor's Workshop, and testing of 
physical phenomena in the Science 
Circus. Also includes a “Light and Color 
Room,” a giant “Mist Tornado,” and 
more. “Whisper Dishes” is an outdoor 
exhibit featuring two large parabolic 
radar dishes which bounce sound from 
one dish to another located 100 feet 
away. Sun.: at noon, 1:30, and 3 p.m., 
“Space Shuttle Watch,” featuring films 
and information about the April shuttle 
mission. 

DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442- 
6186), 65 Warren St., Roxbury. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-8 p.m., Tues. and Wed. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Illustrations from Black 
Enterprise,” curated by Carlos W. Byron. 
DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), 
Helen Bumpus Gallery, St. George St., 
Duxbury. Tues., Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through May 15: “Duxbury Places,” 
a group exhibition of paintings, drawings, 
and photographs, includes works by 
Behr (1903-1990). 

ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem. 

— Essex Institute Museum and Neigh- 
borhood (508-744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six 
to 16. Gardens, historic houses dating 
back to 1684, and a research library. 
Museum features silver, glass and 
ceramics, portraits and landscape 
paintings, and dolls and toys. Through 
Dec. 31: “Step Forward, Step Back: 
Three Centuries of American Footwear 
Fashion,” featuring more than 200 
examples of men’s, women's, and 
children’s boots and shoes from the 
Essex Institute's collection. 

— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 
744-2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission 
$5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children 
six to 16. 

FALL RIVER HERITAGE STATE PARK 
(508-675-5759), 200 Davol St. West, Fall 
River. Wed.-Fri. noon to 4 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through June 
16: “Outside Looking In,” paintings and 
drawings by Portuguese-American 
portrait artist José Santos. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for students. Through 
June 23: ‘The Object: Found, Observed, 
Imagined,” a mixed-media group 
exhibition of still life works; “Regional 
Wood Furniture: A Varied Approach,” 
works by central New England artists; 
and by Aida Laleian. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991), 
Jamaica Plain. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m 
(last entry 3:30 p.m.). Admission $5; 
$2.50 for children five to 17, students, 
and seniors; free for children under five. 
Includes the African Tropical Forest, 
North America’s largest open-space 
tropical forest zoo exhibit, which includes 
50 kinds of animals; Children’s Zoo, 
featuring New England farm animals; 
and Hooves and Horns, which features 
zebras, mouflon, addax, wildebeest, and 
sika deer. 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATION- 
AL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 
Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours through the 
home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Portraits, Flowers, and 
Landscapes,” paintings by Liliane 
Desioovere. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students, seniors, and children. Free for 
all on Sat. The museum is devoted 
primarily to 19th- and 20th-century 
American art, with collections of con- 


temporary crafts. In the Children’s 
Gallery: “Getting into Shapes,” an 
exhibition exploring the elements of 
shape and composition. Through June 
30: “Interiors,” an exhibition of the work 
of seven Museum School instructors; 
“New Art from Puerto Rico,” featuring 
painting, sculpture, and mixed-media 
assemblage by nine contemporary artists 
from Puerto Rico. Sun.: at 2 p.m., poet 
Rosario Morales reads from her book 
Getting Home Alive. 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877- 
7630), Hemenway Rd., Framingham. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
children and seniors $3. Free guided 
walks Tues. and Fri. at 10 a.m. A 45- 
acre sanctuary featuring the largest 
landscaped collection of wildflowers in 
the Northeast. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 
80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2 for children six to 12. Re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing an 
8200-pipe organ and art from the 
Roman, medieval, and Renaissance 
periods. Ongoing: “How Shall a Knight 
Be Armed,” featuring the arms and armor 
of Museum Replicas Limited of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. The armory is 
the only institution in the Western 
Hemisphere dedicated solely to arms 
and armor. Through June 23: “Mars and 
the Muses,” an _ exhibition of 
contemporary art inspired by ancient 
arms and armor. 
HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413-774-5581), 
across from the Deerfield Inn, in the 
town center. Period houses from the 
18th and 19th centuries and American 
art collections. All houses open daily 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission for all 
12 houses (valid for two days) $9, $5 for 
children six to 17, free for children under 
6. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m. -5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 
until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
students, $1.50 for seniors and children 
under 16. Free to the public after 5 p.m. 
on Thurs. Through May 12: “Rosemarie 
Trockel,” a multi-media exhibit of works 
by the German artist exploring German 
history and the status and role of women 
in society. Sun.: Cameron Shaw 
presents an “Artists on Artists” gallery 
tour and talk at 3 p.m. (free with 
admission). 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston: Tues. noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $6, $3 for 
Students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Wed. A tour is offered 
Thurs. at 2:30 p.m. (free with museum 
admission). The museum, built in the 
style of a 15th-century Venetian palace, 
houses neatly 2000 objects collected by 
Isabella Stewart Gardner (1840-1924), 
with emphasis on Italian Renaissance 
and 17th-Century Dutch works. Among 
the highlights are portraits by Manet, 
Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; Italian 
Renaissance paintings by Botticelli, 
Raphael, and Titian; and the first canvas 
by Matisse to be included in a museum 
collection. See listings under Classical 
Music for information on concerts on 
Sun. and Tues. Through June 30: 
“Exploring Treasures in the Gardner 
Museum: Italian Rennaissance 
Drawings, Medals, and Books.” Sat.: at 
4:30 p.m., “What on Earth Is a Garden?,” 
a philosophical look at what defines a 
garden, presented by John Dixon Hunt, 
director of Dumbarton Oaks Studies in 
Artchitecture. 
JAMAICA PLAIN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(524-2053), 12 Sedgwick St., Jamaica 
Plain. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through May 31: paintings 
by Darcy R. Schultz. - 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY LI- 
BRARY MUSEUM (929-4500), Columbia 
Point, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $2.50 for seniors, free 
for children. One of eight presidential 
libraries administered by the National 
Archives. The museum examines the life 
of John F. Kennedy, traces the career of 
his brother Robert F. Kennedy, and 
illustrates the nature of the office of the 
President of the United States. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. 
Kennedy's birthplace. JFK photographs, 


audio-visual presentations, and 


LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION 
CENTER AND WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(413-566-8034), Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, 789 Main St., 
Hampden. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for seniors and 
children, free for Mass. Audubon 
members. Features four miles of trails 
and the former home of author Thornton 
W. Burgess. “Northeastern Habitat 
Exhibit" allows visitors to observe deer, 
coyotes, foxes, owls, and other animals. 

LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HERI- 
TAGE STATE PARK (508-459-1000). 
The visitor center is located at 246 
Market St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Call for information on tours and 
exhibits. The newest attraction is the 
Boot Cotton Mills Library, the first major 
National Park Service museum of 
industrial history, located on John Street 


- (admission $2, $1 for seniors, free for 


children). 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
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2 p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 for seniors, free for students. The 
permanent collection includes a 
holography exhibit and American, 
European, and Far Eastern art. 
MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN 
HISTORY (742-1854), 46 Joy St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Call for 
reservations. The museum offers 
exhibits and tours in the African Meeting 
House, the oldest extant black church in 
the U.S. Through June 30: portraits of 
local Afro-American women by 
Lou Jones. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass 
Ave, North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 children and seniors. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Celebration and 
Remembrance: Commemorative Textiles 
in America, 1790-1990." Through May 
27: “A Century of Opulent Textiles: The 
Schumacher Collection,” featuring 26 
framed textiles, including original fabric 
samples and re-issues of designs 
produced by F. Schumacher & Co. over 
the past 100 years. Also includes 30 
documents and photographs featuring 
interior shots of the fabric in use. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and 
students, $3 for children 6 to 17, free for 
children under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 
p.m. Introductory walks through all 
collections begin Tues.-Fri. at 10:30 
a.m. and 2 p.m. and Sat. at 11 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m.; “Painting and Decorative Arts 
Walks” begin Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; 
“Asian, Egyptian, and Classical Walk” 
begins Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. “Tea and 
Music” is presented Tues.-Fri. from 2 to 
4:30 p.m. (fee $2, with museum 
admission). Spanish-language tours 
begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. of 
the month. Call ext. 368 for information 
about adult group tours, ext. 310 for 
information about youth group tours, or 
ext. 302 for information about tours for 
disabled and visually-impaired visitors 
(TTY/TDD 267-9703). 

— AA Gallery. Through Aug. 4: “Witness 
to America’s Past: Two Centuries of 
Collecting by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society,” featuring 160 items 
from the Society collection which 
illuminate vital episodes and 
personalities in American history. 

— Foster Gallery. Through July 21: 
“Connections: Brice Marden,” featuring 
oil paintings, including those with oils 
thickened with beeswax, and works 
chosen by Marden from the Museum's 
collection and Asian objects from his 
personal collection. 

— Tort Gallery. Through July 28: “Boston 
a la Mode: Fashionable Dress 1760s- 
1960s,” featuring 37 mannequins cos- 
tumed in gowns worn by individuals from 
such notable families as Adams, Fanueil, 
Revere, and Kennedy, as well as a 
collection of 18th-century apparel. 

— Trustman Galleries. Through July 7: 
“Pop Goes America!,” an exhibition of 80 
photographs exploring different attitudes 
toward American popular culture and the 
successes and failures of the American 
Dream. Photographs include works by 
Berenice Abbott, Walker Evans, Robert 
Frank, Lee Friedlander, and others. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Admission is charged for 
lectures and panel discussions, except 
as noted. Call ext. 300 for tickets and 
information. Sat.: “Art of Ancient Cyprus” 
is a gallery talk at noon. Sun.: at 2 p.m., 
“Turner, Constable, and the Romantic 
Landscape” is a gallery talk. Wed.: at 6 
p.m., “Chinese Painting” is a gallery talk; 
at 7:30 p.m. “Warsaw and Gdansk: 
Scenic Cities of Poland” is a lecture at 
7:30 p.m. in Remis Auditorium (tickets 
are $7.50, $6.50 for seniors, students, 
and members). Thurs.: gallery talks 
include “Mozart and the Musical 
Instruments of His Time” at 11 a.m. and 
“Paul Gauguin” at 7 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission by 
donation. “Let It Begin Here: Lexington 
and the Revolution” explains the causes 
and consequences of the war as seen 
through the eyes of New Englanders of 
the period. Through June 30: “Fraternally 
Yours: Selections from the Collection,” 
featuring works with fraternal symbols. 
Through Sept. 8: “Smoke Signals: 
Cigarettes, Advertising, and the 
American Way of Life.” Through July 7: 
“Founding Farms: Five Massachusetts 
Family Farms, 1638-Present,” including 
50 black and white photographs by Stan 
Sherer. May 5-Aug. 11: “Something from 
Nothing: The Cornish Tramp Art 
Collection,” whittled wood works. Sun.: 
at 2 p.m., singer Sheila McGurrin 
performs songs for the American stage 
(admission $3). 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, 
$4.50 for children four to 14 and seniors; 
free for members and children under 
four. Admission is free on Wed. after 1 
p.m. Includes _ special-effects 
demonstrations (shown on Sat. and 
Sun.), a nine-foot-high incubator with 
baby chicks, the theater of electricity 
(with indoor thunder-and-lightning shows 
daily), and hands-on computer exhibits. 
Ongoing: “Mapping the Roof of the 
World,” the exploration of Mt. Everest 
and the science of geographic mapping. 
Through May 5: “Bionics and 
Transplants: The World of Replacement 
Medicine.” Through May 27: “Let's Go for 
a Spin,” a hands-on exhibition on 


rotational motion and the physical laws 
that describe it. May 5-Oct 27: “Gems,” 
an exhibition of 900 items worth approxi- 
mately $40 million. The exhibition also 
examines how gems are used in our 
daily lives at such unlikely places as 
supermarkets and soda-bottling plants. 
— Laser show admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Current shows 
include “Laserock: Into the "90s," with 
music by R.E.M., the Talking Heads, and 
Elvis Costello; “Pink Floyd — Return to 
the Dark Side,” featuring songs from The 
Dark Side of the Moon; “Rainbow 
Cadenza,” with multi-colored laser 
images that “dance” to the music of 
Strauss, Bach, Beethoven, and other 
composers; and “Led Zeppelin: In the 
Beginning.” Call 523-6664 for times. 
— Omni Theater (523-6664) admission 
$6, $4.50 for children and seniors. The 
Omni Theater is currently showing “To 
the Limit,” the story of three world-class 
athletes, featuring the first endoscopic 
(inner body) cinematography; and “Blue 
Planet,” featuring previously unseen 
footage from the space shuttle Discovery 
showing the impact humans have on the 
environment (shown in conjunction with 
the “Tropical Rainforests” exhibit). Call 
for times. 
— Planetarium admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Currently showing: 
“A Planet Called Home” and “Cosmo- 
scope: A Planetarium Magazine.” Call for 
times. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442- 
8614), 300 Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 50¢ for 
seniors and students, tree for members. 
Photography, painting, sculpture, and 
graphic arts related to African-American 
heritage. Through May 26: 
“Contemporary African Artists: Changing 
Traditions,” 76 recent works by artists 
from six sub-Saharan African countries. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION 
(522-6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 
Newton St., Brookline. Sat. and Sun., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for 
children, students, and seniors. Ongoing: 
“Future Cars of the Past,” an exhibition 
of past cars viewed as progressive or 
futuristic in design and concept in their 
own time. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A 
film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. 
and Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 
89-foot half-scale model of a whaling 
ship; paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, 
Bradford, Gifford, and Russell. 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973- 
5200), Central Wharf, Boston. Mon.- 
Wed. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. until 6 p.m. Admission 
$7.50, $6.50, and $3.50. Admission is 
free for seniors on Mon. from 12:30 to 4 
p.m. More than 70 exhibits featuring 
aquatic animals from India, the Amazon 
Rain Forest, and Hawaii, and New 
England. Includes the 187,000-gallon 
giant ocean tank, where visitors can 
observe coral reefs and various fish and 
hand-feed sharks during regularly 
scheduled feeding hours. Other exhibits 
include “Rivers of the Americas,” with 
animals from the Amazon and 
Connecticut Rivers; and the ecology- 
oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” “Secret Spaces, 
Darkened Places” features creatures of 
the tropical rainforest. Daily dolphin and 
sea-lion shows take place on board the 
Discovery. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508- 
452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children over 
12 and seniors. Includes commissioned 
pieces by New England quilt artists and 
antique quilts. Through May 12: ‘A 
Decade of Quilt-Art Fashions: A 
Retrospective of the Fairfield Show,” 
featuring works by 55 designers. 
NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for students and seniors. 
Exhibitions on archeology, endangered 
species and other animals, and 


astronomy. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS LIBRARY (552- 
7145), 20 Hartford St., Newton. Mon. 1-5 
p.m. and 6-8 p.m.; Tues., Thurs., Fri., 1- 
6 p.m.; Sat. 2-5 p.m. Through May 31: 
hand-colored photographs by Peter 
Osborne Jr. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children 
six to 16, free for children under 5. The 
historic 18th-century house where 
Rockwell lived for the last 25 years of his 
life. The permanent collection includes 
the world’s largest collections of original 
art by Rockwell. Presented in rotating 
exhibits, with The Four Freedoms and 
Home for Christmas permanently on 
view. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
until 5 p.m. Admission $2. adults, $1.50 
for students and seniors, 75¢ for 
children. An 18th-century Puritan 
meeting house with historical exhibits. 
Ongoing: “In Prayer and Protest: Old 
South Meeting House Remembers.” 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $14, $6 for children six 
to 15, free for children under 6. Re- 
creation of an 1830s New England town. 
Includes a tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney 
Wells Clock Gallery, the Emerson Bixby 
Continued on page 40 
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House, and the 19th-century home of a 
blacksmith. In the Folk Art Gallery: “From 
the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and 
Travel Objects,” featuring 19th-century 
landscape paintings and drawings and 
artifacts of old New England. 
ORCHARD HOUSE (508-369-4118), 
399 Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission $4, $3 for seniors and students; 
$2 for children six to 12, free for children 
under six. The home in which Louisa 
May Alcott wrote Little Women. Guided 
tours are free with admission. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students 
and seniors, 50¢ for children. Restored 
17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door 
is the Pierce/Hichborn House, a 
Georgian brick building built circa 1711. 
Sat.: 1-4 p.m., a colonial-handwriting 
program allows visitors to write with 
quills, and teaches colonial-era rules for 
punctuation. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East India Sq., Salem. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and holidays 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
Students and seniors, $2.50 for children 
six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. 
The museum features a collection of 
marine paintings and drawings; galleries 
devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, 
ivory, furniture, and silver of the China 
Trade; “Tribal Style: Selections from the 
African Collection"; “Steamship Travel”; 
and “Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 
Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940.” Through 
June 1: “Keeping Traditions Alive: The 
Arts of Southeast Asia.” See listing for 
Boston Public Library for information on 
an exhibit presented in conjunction with 
the Peabody Museum. Sat.: natural- 
history curator Rob Moir and archeology 
curator John Grimes lead a walk through 
Highland Park (fee $7; reservations 
recommended). Sun.: at 3 p.m., 
classical Cambodian Dance is performed 
(free). Thurs.: at 8 p.m., “Can China 
Change?” is the first lecture in the 
Contemporary China Series (Tickets $9, 
$24 for series, with discounts for 
members and students). 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746- 
1622), Plymouth. Open daily Apr. 
through Nov., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$16, $10 children five to 12; group tours 
and combination tickets (including 
admission to Mayflower II) available. Re- 
creation of a 17th-century Pilgrim village 
and Wampanoag settlement. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, 
ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, $1 
for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. 
Edgar Degas's Pagans et le pere de 
Degas, an oil on canvas, is a new 
acquisition. Through May 12: paintings 
by Vincent Canade (1897-1961) Through 
June 9: “The Art of Conservation.” 
Through June 30: “Perspectives: Paul 
Heroux,” new etchings and ceramic 
works. 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION 
& MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission by 
donation. Through May 19: “Fishing in 
the Permanent Collection,” a group 
exhibition of works from the museum's 
permanent collection that explore the 
relationship between artists and 
fishermen of over the years. 
SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St., Salem. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 U.S. 
Customs House where Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne worked from 1846-1849; the 18th- 
century home of Elias H. Derby, the first 
American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century India Goods Store. 
SANDWICH GLASS MUSEUM (508- 
888-0251), 129 Main St., Sandwich. 
Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, 
50¢ for children six to 12, free for 
children under six. Through Dec. 31: “On 
the Homefront, Cape Cod: 1941-1945,” 
posters, artifacts, and wartime 
memorabilia on the efforts of the Cape 
Cod community during World War Il. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Wed. and 
Fri. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. 2-7 p.m., Sat. noon- 
5 p.m. Through May 10 in the Sloane 
Gallery: “Faces and Places: Davis 
Square,” an exhibition of recent photo- 
graphs by Marla Garcia. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MU- 
SEUMS ASSOCIATION, Springfield. 
— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 
Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Housed in 
a neo-Georgian structure built in 1927, 
the museum features permanent exhibits 
of a craftsman’s gallery and four period 
rooms. Through Aug. 31: “Climbing 
Jacob's Ladder: The Springfield Story,” a 
collection of objects tracing the 
development of black churches in 
Springfield. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW 
ENGLAND (787-7678), 1175 Soldiers 
Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$2.50 for children over five, free for 
seniors. Interactive videos, large-screen 
TV, vintage rowing machines, video 
library, and displays. 
STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $10, $9 for seniors, $5 for 
youths 16 and under, free for children 
under 6, $25 for families. Orientation 
tours begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 a.m., and 2 
p.m.; an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 
p.m.; a restoration and preservation tour 
begins at 2 p.m.; a craft tour begins at 3 





p.m. A 10-acre, 42-building, waterfront 
museum complex reflecting four 
centuries of social and architectural 
change. Includes eight furnished houses, 
period gardens, and exhibits. May 9-13 
in the Connie Bean Community Center 
(135 Daniel St.): an exposition and sale 
of rugs, the total worth of which equals 
some $2 million. Reception May 9, 5-7 
p.m. Sat.: “Sixth Annual Children’s 
History Day,” featuring historical games 
and crafts, Maypole dancing, hearth-side 
cooking, and free admission for children 
under 12. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a 
computer-simulated voyage from Boston 
to Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old Iron- 
sides.” Old lronsides, docked near the 
museum, is open for viewing daily from 
9:30 a.m.-3:50 p.m. (free). 
WABAN BRANCH LIBRARY (552- 
7145), 1380 Beacon St., Newton. Mon. 
and Wed.-Fri. 1-6 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. 
Through May 31: recent watercolors and 
oils by Susan Pahigian. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Thurs. and on 
Sat. before 1 p.m. Collections of 
American and European paintings and 
sculpture, as well as glass, silver, 
Wallace Nutting furniture, and Meissen 
porcelain. The second floor of the 
Morgan Building features the J. Pierpont 
Morgan collection of American 
decorative arts. Through June 16: “The 
Glamour of Gallenga,” 60 women’s 
garments and 40 furnishing textiles, 
drawings for textile designs, stencils and 
carved woodblocks, fashion illustrations, 
and fashion photographs representing 
the vision of Maria Monaci Gallenga and 
- her firm from 1908 to 1938. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 
132 Main St. (Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 
2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 
75¢ for children. Doll collection and 17th- 
century doll house with period 
furnishings. Through May 22: more than 
30 miniature mannequins gowned in the 
elegant styles of the Victorian and 
Edwardian eras. 
WEST ROXBURY BRANCH LIBRARY 
(325-3147), 1961 Centre St., West 
Roxbury. Mon.-Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Tues. and Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 31: 
oil paintings by Betty Mahoney, 
president of the West Roxbury Art 
Association. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., 
Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for children. The 
Whistler family arrived in 1834 and 
James spent his first three years here. 
The permanent collection includes 
etchings and lithographs by Whistler. 
Through May 24: paintings by more than 
30 members of the New England 
Watercolor society. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. 
Tues., Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for youths under 18. 
The museum includes an extensive 
collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. 
Korean ceramics from the 5th and 6th 
centuries are on display. The American 
Portrait Miniature Gallery includes works 
by John Singleton Copley, James Peale, 
Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. 
Through June 16: “American 
Photography: 1839-1900,” featuring 175 
images organized by the International 
Museum of Photography at George 
Eastman House in Rochester, NY. 
Through June 30: “American Portrait 
Miniatures: Selections from a Private 
Collection.” Through July 7: “Insights: 
Ann Messner/Andrew Spence,” featuring 
sculpture by Messner and paintings by 
Spence. Through June 2: “Paths 
Untraveled: French 19th-Century Prints, 
Drawings, and Photographs,” featuring 
works by Jean-Francois Millet, Eugene 
Isabey, Camille Corot, Charles 
Daubigny, and Charles Négre. 
WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), 
Tower Hill Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill 
Rd., Boylston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Vegetable and 
flower gardens and a horticultural library 
and education center. 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. 
Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Admission $2. Through May 12: annual 
juried show of contemporary needlework 
and quilting. The Salisbury Mansion, 40 
Highland St., is open Thurs.-Sun. from 1- 
4p.m. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ANDERSON, PHOTOGRAPHER (508- 
369-9530), 14 Walden St., Concord. 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
May 18: recent photographs by John 
Gordy. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING COMPANY 
GALLERY (494-1994), 1 Kendall 
Square, Hampshire and Portland Sts., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. -Sun. noon-1 a.m. Through 
May 19: “Boats and Other Things,” 
photog! by John Pezaris. 
CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 62 First 
Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through June 6: “Photographs from 





Mayan Passages,” a four-year multi- 
media project by John Moore and Bruce 
Martin. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framing- 
ham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
students and seniors, free for children. 
Through June 2: “New Traditions/Nuevas 
Traiciones: Thirteen Hispanic Photogra- 
phers/Trece Fotografos Latinoameri- 
canos.” 

FRAME STUDIO (244-3666), 1178 
Walnut St., Newton Highlands. Tues.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 
5 p.m. Through May 11: “Colors of the 
Coral Reef: Undersea Photographs,” 
underwater portraits by Steve Coren of 
exotic sea creatures. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
mornings. May 7-21 in the Print Room: 
“Road to Necropolis,” photographs by 
Stephen Golding. 

LIGHT SOURCES (261-0344), 23 
Drydock Ave., Marine Industrial Park, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
May 7-29: photo silkscreens by Peter 
Cross. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The 
Gallery houses Charles Lewis's color 
photographs, which use advanced 
techniques such as photomacrography, 
photomicrography, interferometry, 
thermography, and light polarization. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Donation $2. “Micro- 
scapes,” color photographs by AT&T 
photographer Charles Lewis using highly 
advanced photographic techniques; “Doc 
Edgerton: Stopping Time,” photographs, 
instruments, and memorabilia document- 
ing Edgerton's invention and use of the 
strobe light. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. The following exhibit run 
through June 30. “Historical In(ter)ven- 
tions,” works by Warren Neidich from 
four of his previous photographic series. 
Reception May 3, 5-7 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HiS- 
TORY (742-1854), 46 Joy St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Call for reser- 
vations. The museum offers exhibits and 
tours in the African Meeting House, the 
oldest extant black church in the U.S. 
Through June 30: portraits of local Afro- 
American women by photographer Lou 
Jones. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a'm.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and 
students, $3 for children 6 to 17, free for 
children under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 


p.m. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission by 
donation. Through July 7: “Founding 
Farms: Five Massachusetts Family 
Farms, 1638-Present,” including 50 black 
and white photographs by Stan Sherer. 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 
61 Washington Park., Newtonville. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 2-4 p.m. 
Through May 12: “Lightfall,” photographs 
by Mary Jean Viano Crowe, Janet 
Norstrand, and Elaine O'Neill. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS LIBRARY (552- 
7145), 20 Hartford St., Newton. Mon. 1-5 
p.m. and 6-8 p.m., Tues. and Thurs., Fri. 
1-6 p.m., Sat. 2-5 p.m. Through May 31: 
hand-colored photographs by Peter 
Osbome Jr 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, RI. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through May 5: 
“The RISD Eye: Photographs by Past 
Faculty and Alumni from the Permanent 
Collection,” including works by Emmet 
Gowin, Linda Connor, David Hanson, 
Starr Ockenga, and others. 


Michael Lapides’s Ped-Xing, at the Zoe Gallery 


SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Wed. and 
Fri. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. 2-7 p.m., Sat. noon- 
5 p.m. Through May 10 in the Sloane 
Gallery: “Faces and Places: Collective 
Work of Marla Garcia,” an exhibition of 
photographs. ; 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292- 
0789), 207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through May 29: “Hi 
Girl!,” recent photographs by Nan Goldin. 
WAWRZONEK GALLERY (508-798- 
6612), 70 Webster St., Worcester. 
Through June 28: “A Certain Brilliance: 
The Art of the Dye Transfer Print,” works 
by Harry Callahan, Galen Rowell, Ernst 
Haas, Cary Wolinsky, and 22 other 
photographers. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. 
Tues., Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for youths under 18. 
The museum includes an extensive 
collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. 
Korean ceramics from the 5th and 6th 
centuries are on display. Through June 
16: “American Photography: 1839-1900,” 
featuring 175 images organized by the 
International Museum of Photography at 
George Eastman House in Rochester, 
NY. Through June 2: “Paths Untraveled: 
French 19th-Century Prints, Drawings, 
and Photographs,” featuring works by 
Jean-Francois Millet, Eugéne Isabey, 
Camille Corot, Charles Daubigny, and 
Charles Négre. 


SCHOOLS & 


UNIVERSITIES 





ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), 700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through May 4: 
“Annie Gusman Honorarium Show,” 
illustration and personal work in a variety 
of media. 

BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-6 p.m., Fri. until 4 p.m. The 
Library houses the Roger W. Babson 
Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college’s founder, and the Sir Isaac 
Newton Room, the original fore-parlour 
from Newton’s London home. The 
Babson Archives contain more than 
1000 volumes of Newton's works. 
Through June 10: “Color, Rhythm, and 
Repetition,” paintings by John C. 
Julianelle. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
May 12: Boston University School of 
Visual Arts Annual Student Exhibition. 
Reception May 3, 6-8 p.m. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
771 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “From Sir Walter 
Raleigh to Sir Winston Churchill,” original 
documents from such literary figures as 
Henry Vil and Henry Vill, Horace 
Walpole, Nehru, Coleridge, Yeats, 
Tennyson, D.H. Lawrence, Dickens, and 
others. Through July 30: “Alexander 
Woolicott: Litterateur, Drama Critic, and 
Social Commentator,” featuring 
correspondence, photographs, and first 
editions. Through Aug. 31: memorabilia 
and works commemorating international 
opera star Alexander Kipnis. Through 
May 31: an exhibition of the papers of 
journalist and critic Alexander Woolicott. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence. 

— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through June 2: 
a large-scale Western red cedar 
sculpture by Ursula von Rydingsvard; 
prints by Elizabeth Murray. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE (508- 
620-1220), Mazmanian Gallery, 
McCarthy College Center, 100 State St., 
Framingham. Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through May 20: a juried, mixed-media 
exhibition of student artwork. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
University (524-1718), the Arborway, 








Jamaica Plain. Open daily from dawn to 
dusk. More than 6500 species of plants 
in a 265-acre botanical garden designed 
by Frederick Law Olmsted. Hunnewell 
Visitor Center open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through May 4: “Images of the 
Arboretum,” photographs and drawings 
by Zsolt Debreczy, Gyongver Biro, and 
Istvzan Racz of the botany department of 
the Natural History Museum of Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495- 
9400), 485 Broadway, Cambridge; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.50 for students and seniors, free for 
children, free to all under 18 on Sat. 
morning. Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 1 
p.m. The second and fourth floors 
feature the permanent collection of 
works from Oriental, Islamic, and ancient 
cultures. Through June 9: “Saints, 
Shrines, and Pilgrimages,” more than 30 
works from India, Iran, Turkey, and other 
Islamic nations exploring Islamic piety 
and religious history. 
— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 
32 Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
morning. Features Central and Northern 
European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 
century German works. 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
mornings. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
and American silver, furniture, and 
porcelain. Free tours are offered Tues.- 
Fri. at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Through June 
23: “Adolph Menzel, 1815-1905: Master 
Drawings from Berlin,” including nearly 
80 drawings from the State Museums of 
Berlin. Tues.: at 10:30 a.m., “Menzel 
Drawings” is an introductory tour of the 
“Adolph Menzel” exhibit; at 5:30 p.m., 
“Painting as Experience: Caspar David 
Friedrich and His Legacy” and “Karl 
Blechen and the Consequences” are 
lectures. May 7-21 in the Print Room: 
“Road to Necropolis,” photographs by 
Stephen Golding. 
— Harvard University Museums of 
Natural History (495-1910), 26 Oxford 
St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. 
The Botanical Museum features exhibits 
on archaeobotany, ethnobotany, 
paleobotany, economic botany, and 
orchid taxonomy. Included in the 
museum's permanent collection are the 
“Garden of Glass Flowers,” hand-formed 
glass models of more than 800 species. 
The Mineralogical and Geological 
Museums feature mineral and ore 
collections, with displays of gems and 
meteorites. The Museum of Comparative 
Zoology covers species from the earliest 
fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish 
and reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea 
reptile in the country. “Understanding 
Nature in the MCZ,” an exhibition 
focusing on 19th-century ornithologist 
Alexander Wilson, includes original 
paintings for his nine-volume catalogue 
of birds. 
— Houghton Library (495-2444), Harvard 
Yard. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 1 
p.m. Through May 31: “Decorated Book 
Papers, 1890-1940.” 
— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the 
Agassiz Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford 
St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. 
Free to all Sat. until 11 a.m. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Feed the Birds,” an 
exhibition of bird feeders. 
— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children five to 15, free for children under 
five. North American Indian artifacts, pre- 
Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 
South America, and objects representing 
the Paleolithic and Iron Age cultures of 
Europe. The Heafitz Hall of the North 
American Indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 
— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Wed. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 5 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Portraits of Flowers” 
and “Experiences as a Woman: Some 
Threads,” both featuring macro-photog- 
raphy by Joanne Barber. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The 
Gallery houses Charles Lewis’s color 
photographs, which use advanced 
techniques such as photomacrography, 
photomicrography, interferometry, 
thermography, and light polarization. 
Through Sept. 13: “Crazy After Calculus: 
Humor at MIT,” an exhibition chronic- 
ling “MIT's rich history of wit and 
— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Drawings and photographs by yacht 
designer George Owen and “Half Models 
in Naval Architecture and Ship Building,” 
including models, drawings, and 
photographs by ship designers from the 
1840s to the 1920s. 
— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. The following exhibits run 
through June 30. “Historical In(ter)ven- 
tions,” works by Warren Neidich from 
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four of his previous photographic series. 
“Mark Tansey: Art and Source,” pseudo- 
realist paintings on canvas, reminiscent 
of the 19th-century history paintings. 
“Tourisms: suitCase Studies,” an 
installation on the subject of tourism and 
travel in the electronic age by NYC- 
based architects Elizabeth Diller and 
Ricardo Scofidio. Reception for all three 
exhibit May 3, 5-7 p.m. Sat.: a gallery 
talk by the artists in the “Tourisms” 
exhibit begins at 3 p.m. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: 
Types and Applications” is an ongoing 
exhibition of three-dimensional scientific 
and medical images from the Media 
Laboratory's Spatial Imaging Group. 
Other exhibitions include “Root One,” a 
piece by Cambridge sculptor James 
Rodrigues made from the root of a cedar 
tree; “Microscapes,” color photographs 
by AT&T photographer Charles Lewis 
using highly advanced photographic 
techniques; “Doc Edgerton: Stopping 
Time,” photographs, instruments, and 
memorabilia documenting Edgerton’s 
invention and use of the strobe light. 
Through June 16: “Posters! Affiches! 
Affissi! Plakate!: Swiss Poster Art 1906- 
1990 from the CIBA-GEIGY Collection.” 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, Art 
Museum (413-538-2245), South Hadley. 
Mon.-Fri. 1-5 p.m. Through June 30: 
“Massachusetts Light: Landscapes,” 
paintings by Elizabeth Meyerson and 
Margot Trout.” 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 
AND DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
May 30: “Michael Brojeur: Symbols and 
Images,” recent paintings and drawings 
from an ongoing series. Reception May 
3, 6-8 p.m. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY (437-1868), Gallery One, 
537 Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 16: color 
photo-paintings by Cha Chazaro. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 
21: The American League Stadiums,” 
works by Jim Dow. Through July 31: 
“American Abstraction at the Addison,” 
curated by Jock Reynolds, featuring 
selected works from the permanent 
collection. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through May 5: 
“The RISD Eye: Photographs by Past 
Faculty and Alumni from the Permanent 
Collection,” including works by Emmet 
Gowin, Linda Connor, David Hanson, 
Starr Ockenga, and others. Through July 
6: “Court Costume from Mughal, India.” 
Through May 26: “Where are the White 
Gloves?: The Fashion Revolution of the 
Sixties.” Through June 2: “The Art of this 
Century: Painting, Sculpture, and 
Decorative arts from the Permanent 
Collection.” Through July 6: court 
costumes from Muhgal India. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 
Trustman Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through May 31: “The Sporting Women, 
Insights from the Past,” a traveling 
exhibit of historical photographs and 
memorabilia. 

SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art (413- 
585-2760), Northampton. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through May 
31: 80 works of lithographic art spanning 
the 200-year history of the medium. 
Through Sept. 15: “Smith Collects 
Contemporary,” painting and sculpture 
from alumnae collections and the 
museum collection. Reception May 3, 5- 
6:30 p.m. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Talbot Ave., 
Medford. 

— Koppelman Gallery (381-3518), 
Aidekman Arts Center, College and 
Talbot Aves. Through May 31: “In the 
Absence of Memory,” a light installation 
by Ping Chong featuring 22 horizontal 
fluorescent light bars, each bearing a 
legend. 

— Tisch Gallery (381-3250). Tues.-Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. 
Thorugh May 31: “Modernism: American 
Prints of the 1930s and 1940s.” 
UMASS/AMHERST. 

— Wheeler Gallery, Wheeler Residence 
Hall, Central Residential Area. Through 
May 5: “Art from Kiev: Four Con- 
temporary Soviet Artists,” featuring 
works by Alexander Petropaviovsky, 
Alexander Kuznetsov, and others. 
UMASS/BOSTON, UMASS/BOSTON, 

— Harbor Gallery (287-7988), Harbor 
Campus, McCormack Hall, 1st fl., 
Columbia Pt., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 1: 
Annual Student Show, juried by Stella 
McGregor, director of the Space Gallery. 
Reception May 4, 4-7 p.m. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM 
(235-0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 
135, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 
p.m. Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 
p.m. on Sun. Through June 10: 
selections from the permanent collection, 
including paintings by Vasari, Strozzi, 
Millet, Monet, and Cézanne, and works 
on paper by Picasso and Matisse. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
off Rte. 2, Willamstown. Museum of Art, 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 2: “Direr to Matisse: 
Prints from the Collection of David 
and Elizabeth Tunick,” including 
more than 50 prints, featuring works by 
Direr, Rembrandt, Cézanne, and 
Matisse. 
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PLAY BY PLAY 


compiled by Bill Marx 


Woody Romoff (left ') and John Kooi in Cantorial 


ALBERTINE, IN FIVE TIMES. 
Canadian playwright Michel 
Tremblay'’s award-winning drama 
is “the story of Albertine, one 
woman, at five different times in 
her life.” Presented by the Nora 
Theatre Company at the Harvard 
Union, corner of Quincy and 
Harvard Streets, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge (495-4530), May 9 
through June 1. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $12 to $15; $10 for students 
and seniors. 

ANOTHER SATURDAY NIGHT. A 
musical entertainment “spotlight- 
ing classic pop and rhythm-and- 
blues hits of the ‘70s and '80s,” 
created by Sheldon Goldberg, 
Victoria Howard, and Reginald 
Wright, three of the producers of 
the successful Motown compendi- 
um Dancin’ in the Street! At Club 
Nicole, in the Back Bay Hilton, 40 
Dalton Street, Boston (267-2582), 
through May 17. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and at 8 and 10 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20. 

ARE YOU READY, MY SISTER? 
The Underground Railway Theatre 
revives its popular version of the 
life of Harriet Tubman, the Quaker 
woman who led more than 300 
fugitive slaves to freedom. The 
Staging features two actress/pup- 
peteers, who use a giant quilt, live 
music, and marionettes to tell this 
“historical adventure.” At the Jorge 
Hernandez Cultural Arts Center, 
405 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 
(643-6916), May 10. Curtain is at 
11 a.m. and 8 p.m. on Friday. Tix 
$8; $6 for students and seniors. 
BONES AND BOXES (a modern 
Greek tragedy). The world pre- 
miere of a new drama written by a 
contemporary Greek playwright, 
Christiana Lambrinidis. The drama 
is about “family dynamics within 
the context of a contemporary yet 
very old civilization” and explores 
the idea that for any family to sur- 
vive “with its rites and honor intact, 
the dead are needed to redirect 
the living.” Decima Francis, artistic 
director of the Roxbury Outreach 
Shakespeare Experience, is at the 
helm. At the Old Library, Harvard 
University’s Leverett House, on 
Hill Street between Plympton and 
De .Wolfe Streets, Cambridge 
(495-7783), May 9 through 12. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, with a 4 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $8. 
CANTORIAL. Ira (Deathtrap) 
Levin's uneven comedy-mystery is 
about a pair of meshuggah yup- 
pies who move into a condo 
unaware that their love nest is 
haunted by the ghost of a long- 
dead cantor. Despite the giggly sit- 
com set-up, the play has somber, 
even moralistic, undertones. It 
raises — albeit fails to develop — 
issues like cohabitation and its 
perils, assimilation, interfaith rela- 
tionships, and anti-Semitism. But 
only Woody Romoff, who plays the 
couple's sweet-and-shiumpy 
neighbor, pulls off the blend of 
humor and morality. Presented by 
the Jewish Theatre of New Eng- 
land at the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, Was- 
serman Auditorium on the 
Gosman campus, 333 Nahanton 
Street, Newton (965-7410, ext. 
164), through May 5. Curtain is at 
9 p.m. on Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with a 3 p.m. matinee 
on Sunday. Tix $11 to $15. 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY Il: 
THE SEQUEL. The Boston Baked 
Theatre proffers a follow-up to an 
earlier comedy revue, and the new 
piece includes (along with some 
leftovers) a fresh serving of literate 





fare, this time from a musical-com- 
edy menu that’s equal parts 
Stephen Sondheim and Saturday 
Night Live. The show takes on top- 
ical politics as well as the BBT’s 
longtime speciality — the angst of 
modern romance. At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Elm Street, 
Davis Square, Somerville (628- 
9575), through May 4. Curtain is at 
8:15 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $14.50 to $16. 

THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK. 
The Wheelock Family Theatre 
concludes its 10th-anniversary 
season with the Goodrich-Hackett 
dramatization of Anne Frank's 
diary, which was first performed on 
Broadway in 1955. At the Wheel- 
ock Family Theatre, 180 The Riv- 
erway, Boston (734-4760), through 
May 12. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $7.50 to $8. 
DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL: 
1991! An updated version of the 
musical revue that satirizes 50 
years of television, throwing barbs 
at everything from The Twilight 
Zone to Oprah. The show's a well- 
written and deftly executed nostal- 
gia trip — it takes on Maude but 
not thirtysomething. The 90- 
minute satire’s fun but leaves you 
feeling as if you'd been eating a 
steady diet of marshmallows. At 
Nick’s Dinner Theatre, Stage |, 
100 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(482-0930), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$15.50 to $17.50; dinner/show 
package available. 

EQUUS. A revival of Peter Shaf- 
fer’s psychodrama about a shrink 
who becomes too involved with his 
patient, a troubled boy who resists 
being “cured” of his passions. 
Presented by the Worcester 
Forum Theatre Ensemble at the 
Center for the Performing Arts, 6 
Chatham Street, Worcester (508- 
799-9166), through May 19. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday and at 5 and 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, with a matinee at 
1:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14; $2 
off for seniors and students. 

AN EVENING WITH ALLEN 
GINSBERG. To mark the 25th 
anniversary of his first book, How/, 
the durable Beat writer (who has a 
new work, Hydrogen Jukebox, a 
collaboration with Philip Glass and 
Jerome Sirlin, premiering at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
May 7) will reflect on and read 
from his poetry. Presented by the 
Poets’ Theatre at Sanders Thea- 
tre, Cambridge and Quincy 
Streets, Cambridge (495-2663), 
May 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday. Tix $10; $8 for students 
and seniors. 

FALLEN ANGELS. The Lyric 
Stage wraps up its season with a 
rarely revived early comedy by 
Noel Coward. It’s about two 
women who, while their husbands 
play golf, await the visit of a 
shared former lover — a French- 
man called (mais oui) Maurice. At 
the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), through May 
26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednes- 
day through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17.50; dis- 
counts for students, groups. (See 
review in this issue.) 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1991: 
THE FAREWELL EDITION. “The 
Fabulous Invalid” continues to 
linger while parodist Gerard 
Alessandrini, like some humming 
Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. 
Recently unveiled is a new, terrific, 
and regrettably swansong edition 





DROR ASHUAH 


of the long-running commercial- 
theater spoof, featuring fresh vic- 
tims as diverse as Colleen Dew- 
hurst, Tru's Robert Morse, and 
Andrew Lloyd. Webber's insipidly 
promiscuous Aspects of Love. 
Also, old faves, from Patti Lu- 
pone’s movie-snubbed Evita to the 
dueling Merman and Martin, are 
back. At the Terrace Room, Bos- 
ton Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), 
through May 30. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 
and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 to 
$25; $10 for students and seniors 
during the week and on Sunday. 
FROM THIS MOMENT ON...A 
100TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TION OF COLE PORTER. A 
musical and romantic romp 
through “four decades of glorious 
wit and sophistication . . . from 
America's foremost songwriter.” At 
the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street, Davis Square, 
Somerville (628-9575), May 10 
through June 29. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 
a matinee at 3:15 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $14.50 to $16. 

THE GIN GAME. D.L. Coburn’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning snooze 
about two crusty senior citizens 
who meet in an old-age home and 
develop a relationship, while 
engaging in a battle of wills, over a 
continuing game of gin rummy. 
Mary Klug and Niels Miller star as 
the dueling oldsters immortalized 
on Broadway by Jessica Tandy 
and Hume Cronyn. Presented by 
the New Repertory Theatre at the 
Newton Highlands i 
Church, 54 Lincoin Street, Newton 
Highlands (332-1646), through 
May 9. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $18; discounts for students and 
seniors. 

HAMLET. Tina Packer, the artistic 
director of Shakespeare & Com- 
pany, is at the helm of this “bold 
new production” of the Bard's 
tragedy, which relocates Elsinore 
in Africa. At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly 
(508-922-8500), through May 11. 
Curtain is at 10 a.m. Monday 
through Friday and at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, with a matinee at 2:30 
p.m. on Thursday. Tix $15; $7.50 
for youths. 

THE HAWTHORNE EFFECT. A 
performance piece that unveils 
“the fictions behind history and the 
history behind fiction." The work 
updates Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
fable “Young Goodman Brown,” 
setting it in a contemporary soft- 
ware company. The script also 
tells the tale of “the women who 
worked in the Massachusetts tex- 
tile industry, the first modern cor- 
porate industry in America.” Pre- 
sented by Common/wealth Thea- 
ter Collaborative at Suite 2200 in 
Building 200 of the Office at One 
Kendall Square, East Cambridge 
(864-0501), through May 26. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12; $8 for students 
and seniors; Sunday evenings 
“pay what you can.” 

HAY FEVER. An early example of 
Noel Coward's scintillating, brand 
of social satire. At the Nickerson 
Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), May 10 
through June 15. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and 
Continued on page 41 
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Think of this Mother's Day as a 
time to develop relationships. 





























































































Rasheed with his brother, Rashad. 
Photographed by Cheryl Clegg. 


Announcing the First Annual Photographic Resource Center Portrait 
Extravaganza, May 11-12. Extraordinary 8x10" Polaroid Portraits, only $35. 
Some of Boston's bést photographers will be donating their time to photograph 
mothers, couples, kids, or whole families. Walk in sessions are available at five loca- 





tions, but reservations are recommended. For more information call (617) 353-0700. 


Photographic Resource Center 
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us Performing 


Saturday May 11, 7:30 pm 
renowned pianist 


BARBARA 
HILL 


at the Berklee Performance 
Center in Boston 


Tickets $15 available at the 
Berklee Box Office or 


JONATHAN 
EDWARDS 


Reunion 
Concert 


May 10th 


Performing Arts Center 
Groton, MA 
508-486-9524 
or 508-448-3381 


professional chamber ensemble 


Wednesday 


THE aoe THING ON SIXTEEN LEGS! 
May 8, 8 PM 


% Audience Participation * improvisation! * International Intrigue! 
% High-Spirited Comedy! * Non-stop action! * Unexpected Romance! 
Now Playing Fri & Sat Evenings at 7:00 pm 
Hubbub Room * Memorial Drive ¢ Cambridge 


xx Free Parking xx Group Rates Available xx 
For tickets call 


* @)TICKETRON 


ALL LOCATIONS 


Pa 
Sonata No.3 for Violin ant Plane & 


D iolin and Cello, Op. 7 
oie i Kopaty 


FEATURING: 
Danie! Lewin, violin (guest artist) 
Victor Romanul, violin 


RO Andres Diaz, cello 


FANEUIL HALL ™ 
Call (617) 536-6340 


or (617) 387-1575 Tickets: $10 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRI 


Opens Friday May 10! 


KING LEAR 


b 
William Shakespeare 
directed by Adrian Hall 


One of the greatest plays ever written,- 
King Lear explores the fragile threads 
connecting parent and child, 
king and subject, man and nature. 


SOLD OUT UNTIL JUNE 5! 


peat! B — call now! Good seats 
available for June/July dates. 


Farewell Concert 


DOAH 


Sunday, May 12 
7:30 PM 


Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 
Massachusetts 
Tickets - $10 in advance, 
$12 at the door 
Available at: 
Out-of-Town Tickets, 
Cambridge 
Wooden Strings, Arlington 


or call 617-252-0905 


Look For The Best New Reviews 
in This Month’s Issue of the 
Phoenix Literary Section (PLS) 


(617) 547-8300 


BALLET PRESENTS 


BOSTON 


STEADFAST TiN 
SOLDIER- 


A ballet by Bruce Wells, Bruce Marks and Jill Bahr. Sets and costumes by Jans-Jacob Worsaae 


MAY 9-19, 1991 
FOR TICKETS CALL: 931-2000 m<oGa= 


IN PERSON AT: The Wang Center é 
Box Office, 270 Tremont Street, Boston 
Mon.-Sat., 10am-6pm and at all Ticketmaster Outlets. 


Group Sales Discounts are available, call (617) 964-4070, 
ext. 230 or 231. 


Tickets: $10.75, $19.75, $24.75, $32.75, $38.75, $4875. 
Student Rush Tickets: $10.75 at the Box Office half 


hour before curtain. 


All sales final. Casting subject to change 
Susanna Vennerbeck and Devon Carney. Photo by Jennifer W. Lester 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks. Artistic Director 


Sponsored 
in part by 


Continued from page 41 

Sunday. Tix $15 to $18. 

HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR 
MEAT? Intriguing collective title for 
an evening of four short plays by 
prolific novelist, poet, and critic 
Joyce Carol Oates. Gordon 
Edelstein, associate artistic direc- 
tor of the Long Wharf Theatre, 
directs the dramas, three of which 
are receiving their world pre- 
mieres. At the Long Wharf Thea- 
tre, 222 Sargent Drive, New 
Haven, Connecticut (203-787- 
4282), through May 26. Curtain is 
at 8:15 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7:15 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 4:15 
p.m. on Saturday and at 2:15 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $24 to $29. 

THE IMMIGRANT. Mark Harelik’s 
play (based on the life of his 
grandfather) about a Russian 
Jewish immigrant settling in Texas 
in 1909. At StageWest, One 
Columbus Center, Springfield 
(413-781-2340), through May 26. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday 
through Thursday and on 

and at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $28. 
IMPROVBOSTON. Impromptu 
entertainment for the late-night 
crowd. At the Back Alley Theater, 
1253 Cambridge Street, Inman 
Square, Cambridge (491-8166), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 10:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$8; $6 for students. 

INTO THE WOODS. Stephen 
Sondheim and James Lapine’s 
modernist update of familiar fairy 
tales, which looks at what hap- 
pens after the “happily ever after,” 
won a bunch of Tony Awards as 
well as hurrahs from the New York 
Drama Critics Circle. At the Turtle 
Lane Playhouse, 263 Melrose 
Street, Newton (244-0169), 
through May 18. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$13.50 to $15.50; discounts for 
seniors. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Brutus and his 
“lean and hungry” company get 
uppity in this Roman tragedy of 
conspiracy and revolution, which 
in the hands of Hartford Stage 
artistic director Mark Lamos is pre- 
sented with togas intact. At the 
Hartford Stage Company, 50 
Church Street, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut (203-527-5151), through May 
4. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday and at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, with a matinee 2:30 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $23 to $28. 
KING LEAR. Director Adrian Hall, 
designer Eugene Lee, and an 
impressive cast that includes F. 
Murray Abraham, Christine Esta- 
brook, Christopher Lloyd, Candy 
Buckley, Mario Arrambide, Alvin 
Epstein, Thomas Derrah, and 
Stephanie Roth seek the lofty 
summit of Shakespearean trag- 
edy. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), May 10 
through July 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Friday through Sunday, with 
2 p.m. matinees on and 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $35. (See story 
in this issue.) 

MISS JAIRUS. Boston premiere of 
Michel de Ghelderode’s penetrat- 
ing historical drama, which is 
about an unsanctioned resurrec- 
tion. Veteran critic Eric Bentley, 
writing of a 1949 production of the 
play, said the script gives off “a 
whiff of satanic sulphur.” Pre- 
sented by the A.K.A. Theatre at 
the Performance Place, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (625-1300), 
May 9 through 25. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Tix $12. 

MOBY DICK, ON STAGE. Captain 
Ahab, here's your chance. An epic 
(four-hour) adaptation of Herman 
Melville's symbolic sea yarn, which 
“tries to get as much of the book 
on stage as it can.” Adapted and 
directed by Frank Bessell. At the 
Berkshire Public Theatre, Pittsfield 
(413-445-4634), through May 18. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $11 to $16. 

A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOT- 
TEN. Lloyd Richards, outgoing 
artistic director of the Yale Rep- 
ertory Theatre, is at the helm of 
this production of Eugene O'Neill's 
powerful drama, which “offers 
another chapter in the tragic life of 
the Tyrone family of Long Day's 
Journey into Night.” Frances 
McDormand, who was nominated 
for an Oscar for her performance 
in Mississippi Burning, stars as 
Josie Hogan, the earthy and 
redemptive farm girl who falls for 
James Tyrone Jr. At the Yale Rep- 
ertory Theatre, 222 York Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut (203- 
432-1234), through May 25. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday and at 8:30 p.m. on Satur- 
day, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $19 to $26. Dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
MR. DOOLEY’S AMERICA. A 
two-man drama culled from the 
writings of the late journalist/ 
humorist Finley Peter Dunne, 
whose dialect columns at the turn 
of the century for the Chicago 
Evening Post garnered national 


attention. A production of the 
Miniature Theatre of Chester, the 
show stars award-winning actor 
and director Vincent Dowling as 
Mr. Dooley, Dunne’s fictional cre- 
ation. Film, stage, and television 
actor Kenneth Tigar plays the role 
of Hennessee, Dooley’s straight 
man. Presented by the Huntington 
Theatre Company in association 


with the Irish Cultural Center at the | 


Boston University Theatre, 264 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (266- 
0800), through May 5. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $22 to $29; discounts 
for students and seniors. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off 
Broadway musical, which won the 
1986 Outer Circle Critics’ Award, 
recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury 
four of their number inadvertently 
poisoned by the convent cook. We 
thought most of the shenanigans 
by the show’s five singing, danc- 
ing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but 
parochial-school grads seem to 
get a kick out of the sisters kicking 
up their sensibly shod heels. At 
the Charles Playhouse, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$15.50 to $26.50; half-price for 
students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. 

OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. Jerry 
Sterner's hard-hitting comedy 
about a hostile takeover made it 
big on Broadway. Directed by 
Richard Jenkins, the production 
stars Ralph Waite. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Wash- 
ington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-351-4242), May 10 
through June 9. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a mati- 
nee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22 
to $30. 

PAINTING CHURCHES. A revival 
of Tina Howe's popular drama 
about a daughter’s reunion with 
her aging parents. Presented by 
the Mission Hill Theatre at the 
Massachusetts College of Art, 
Tower Auditorium, 621 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston (269-4576), 
through May 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $8; 
$4.50 for students and seniors. 
PICNIC. Rare revival of William 
Inge’s sexy potboiler about what 
happens to the women in a 
comatose Kansas hamlet when a 
virile stranger comes into town 
and takes off his shirt. At the Long 
Wharf Theatre, 222 Sargent Drive, 
New Haven, Connecticut (203- 
787-4282), May 7 through June 
23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday and Sunday and at 
4 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $14 to $16 
until May 16; $24 to $29 there- 
after. 


SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis 
personae of this audience-partici- 
pation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse Stage ll, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $23. 

SONG OF ABSENCE IN THE 
FALL OF THE ASHEN REIGN. 
The Double Edge Theatre revives, 
yet again, its critically acclaimed 
drama about the Holocaust, “an 
inspired ode about spiritual and 
cultural destruction and endur- 
ance.” At the Double Edge Thea- 
tre, 5 St. Luke’s Road, Alliston 
(254-4228), May 10 and 11. 
Curtain is at 9 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Latecomers will not be 
seated. Tix $7.50 to $15. The May 
11 performance will be preceded 
by a talk on international theater 
by Philip Arnoult, the artistic direc- 
tor of Theatre Project in Baltimore. 
SPRING FLING. A marathon 
evening of one-act plays by local 
playwrights. The festival kicks off 
at 5:30 p.m. with Geralyn Horton's 
Talking Politics; at 6:45 p.m., 
Cynthia Jahn’s The Newest 
Profession; at 7:30 p.m., James 
D'Entremont’s Pax Americana; at 
8:15 p.m., Eliza Wyatt's Back to 
America; at 9 p.m., Barbara 
Biatner’s light dark; and at 9:45 
p.m., Tony Rothman’s Sandreck- 
oner. Presented by Unit II at the 
Leland Center, Boston Center for 
the Arts, 541 Tremont Street, 
Boston (391-5493), May 4 and 5. 
Tix $4 for each play; $8 for all six. 
A brief audience discussion will 
follow each play. 

STEEL MAGNOLIAS. Robert 
Harling’s much-revived tale of 
Southern female bonding with hair 
spray. At the Nickerson Theatre 
West, 490 Boston Post Road, 
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Sudbury (508-443-1776), May 10 
through June 1. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $15 to $18. 

THE STICK WIFE. Darrah Cloud's 
drama was inspired by newspaper 
reports of an FBI investigation of 
the 1963 bombing of a black 
church in Birmingham, Alabama. 
The play focuses on three white 
working-class Southern women 
struggling to come to terms with 
the knowledge that their husbands 
are members of the Ku Klux Klan. 
The playwright is currently adapt- 
ing the script for the silver screen, 
with Jessica Lange slated to star. 
At Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), 
through June 2. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on Tuesday and Sunday and 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. Tix $22 to $30. (See 
review in this issue.) 

TABLE MANNERS. Alan Ayck- 
bourn’s much-revived farce about 
the befuddled British bourgeoisie 
is the dramaturgical equivalent of 
safe sex — Feydeau in a gray- 
flannel condom. But the Merri- 
mack Repertory Theatre produc- 
tion gives you the rare and won- 
derful chance to watch award-win- 
ning actors like Sandra Shipley, 
Jeremiah Kissel, and Dossy 
Peabody do together what they've 
had to do, all too often, separately 
— namely, whip a mangy nag of a 
play into a thoroughbred. And 
director Robert Walsh giddyaps it 
down the laugh track with aplomb. 
At the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, 50 East Merrimack 
Street, Lowell (508-454-3926), 
through May 11. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday, 
at 5 and 8:45 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $12 to $22; discounts for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

TALK RADIO. Eric Bogosian's 
satire, which was made into a film 
that starred Bogosian, is about an 
acidic talk-show host who can't 
keep his gonzo callers at bay. 
Kate Caffrey directs. At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), May 9 
through June 9. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday, at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
TEEN NEIGHBORHOOD THEA- 
TER. TNT, composed of 14 teen- 
agers from seven Boston-area 
neighborhoods, perform two origi- 
nal one-acts, At the Door of St. 
Mark's Soup Kitchen and The 
Slumber Party. At the Lyric Stage, 
54 Charles Street, Boston (742- 
1790), May 5 and 12. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5. 
VANISH LIKE A SUMMER TAN- 
TRUM. Lydia Sargent's latest fem- 
inist satire is “the story of eight 
women adventurers who take over 
an abandoned hotel by the sea as 
a base for launching a successful 
revolution.” At the Newbury Street 
Theatre, 565 Boylston Street, 
Boston (262-7779), through May 
18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $5 to $8; 
discounts are available. 

THE WAKE OF JAMEY FOSTER. 
Beth Henley's follow-up to Crimes 
of the Heart is another exaltation 
of Southern familial nuttiness, a 
clever reminder of the delicate line 
between tragedy and humor. And 
the Back Alley production, impres- 
sively directed by Eileen Sullivan 
and well acted by, among others, 
Chandra Pieragostini, Jonathan 
Curelop, and John Porell, makes a 
good case for the play. At the 
Back Alley Theater, 1253 Cam- 
bridge Street, Cambridge (576- 
1253), through May 11. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sun- 
day. Tix $15; $10 for students and 
seniors. 

THE WRITES OF SPRING. Thea- 
tre in Process presents two unusu- 
al music/dramas by playwright 
Richard Weiss. The first, Kaiser 
Bill Wilhelm II in a 1923 English 
Music Hall Performance, has the 
kaiser warbling vaudeville ditties 
and reminiscing about his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria, and his 
uncle, Edward Vil. The second, 
Sally Franklin: Benjamin Franklin's 
Daughter Singing and Playing the 
Glass Harmonica, follows Ben's 
daughter, who plays the glass har- 
monica (as advertised), sings 
Scottish ballads, and recalls her 
dad’s lighter side as she tours 
New England. At the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge, May 4 and 5. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Saturday and at 5 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $8. 

YOUR OWN THING. A rare 
revival of a rock-and-roll version of 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, 
which opened on Broadway in 
1968. Trinity Repertory Company's 
Stephen Berenson directs. 
Presented by Alias Stage, 120 
Manton Avenue, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-831-2919), 
through May 18. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday, 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10. 
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OFF THE RECORD 


Ray Drummond: simply overpowering 


**x1/2 Billy Higgins, Ray 
Drummond, Hank Jones, THE 
ESSENCE (DMP). It's hard to 
believe, but these jazz veterans 
had never played together before 
last October. Once their schedules 
finally coincided, Higgins, Drum- 
mond, and Jones did a full week of 
gigs at Bradley's in New York, 
working to become a solid unit in 
preparation for this recording. 

The effort paid off: each player 
is listening and anticipating the 
others’ moves. On Benny Golson's 
“Whisper Not,” Jones even lays 
out for a chorus, giving bass and 
drums room to swing; the groove 
is basic yet riveting. Jones coaxes 
dazzling, unexpected chords from 
his Steinway; Higgins toys with the 
time, especially during his solo on 
“Love Walked In.” 

But if anyone's the star here, 
it's Drummond. He's such a com- 
manding bassist that he can give 
the simplest phrase overpowering 
presence — and then repeat it in a 
completely different manner. 
Together, the threesome don't just 
breathe life into the ancient head- 

“sdlos-head format, they make it 
move. Maybe it's presumptuous to 
call this music “the essence,” but 
that's not so far off the mark. 

— Mac Randall 


**xx Daniel Ponce, CHANGO 
TE LLAMA (Mango). Percussion- 
ist Daniel Ponce puts the empha- 
sis on Latin jazz on his new 
release, though as usual with 
Ponce, there's also more. With the 
cultural generosity typical of the 
New York Latin scene, the album 
slips comfortably among influ- 
ences from Puerto Rico (“Bacalai- 
tos"), Santeria ritual music 
(“Oferere”), US jazz (“Mas Blues’), 
and salsa. Arranger-pianist Oscar 
Hernandez has a big hand in the 
CD's success, contributing six 
sleek, harmonically sophisticated 
jazzy arrangements and giving the 
ensembles a friendly jostle with his 
flawless montuno vamps. 

An all-star roster of musicians 
rotate through the record, with 
trombonist Angel “Papo” Vasquez 
and tenor/flutist Mario Rivera 
standing out among the horns. But 
it's leader Ponce and his fellow 
percussionists who weave the 
magic beat at the heart of the 
music. In his masterful hands, 
Afro-Cuban rhythms have an emo- 
tional depth practically unmatched 
by any other kind of music. These 
drums sound by turns sexy, angry, 
sad, happy, and spiritual. Lasso 
the rhythms to the testifying imme- 
diacy of jazz soloing and the 
power of big-band charts and you 
have some potent music. Dancing 
definitely permitted. 

— Ed Hazell 


**x*1/2 The Perfect Disaster, 
HEAVEN SCENT (Fire). If the four 
pasty, dull-eyed Brits in the Perfect 
Disaster ever left their rooms 
before sundown, they'd probably 
notice that there are more original 
things to do with guitar/bass/ 
drums these days than chime and 
drone and rock. So let's let them 
stay in their rooms for a while 
longer, because over the past four 
years they've refined their lean 
strum-stomp into the planet's most 
ravishingly beautiful sound. Their 
new album offers direct guitar driz- 
zle over (for a change) bass you 


can actually hear, and Phil Parfitt’s 
languid mumble of a voice. 

1989's Up had wilder rockers 
than 1988's Asylum Road, but 
duller, slower ballads. Heaven 
Scent winds everything tight. It 
shows off Dinosaur Jr.'s sustaining 
overdrive, the Feelies’ lilt, and 
Cinderella's raunchy pop pres- 
ence. Nobody else puts out guitar- 
rock records this emotionally com- 
prehensive except Yo La Tengo, 
and the Perfect Disaster put out 
longer records. The high points 
are definitely the rave-ups “Rise” 
and “Takin’ Over,” where guitars 
clash in midair and melt down until 
“Father” and “Wires” waft like 
ghosts out of the wreckage. This is 
hermit-rock that makes you jump 
up and down. Inhale deeply. 

— Robert Sheffield 


*&kk* Bongwater, THE POWER 
OF PUSSY (Shimmy Disc). “I'm 
not trying to be flippant . . . or 
postmodern, and this is not a par- 
ody,” says Ann Magnuson. Folk- 
punk art-rock duo Bongwater 
'(Singer/writer/actress Magnuson 
assisted by Kramer, Shimmy 
Disc’s single-named guiding force) 
use narrative and song to show 
a society seeking only pana- 
ceas, cheap thrills, and easy an- 
swers. 

Lacking real sex (let alone 
love), Ann views the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art's erotica with rap- 
turous moans for back-up and 
wonders whether Hugh Hefner 
would approve of her greasy, 
stringy hair. Turning to cruelty, she 
mimics a kewpie-doll voice in ask- 
ing her man would he still love her 
if she heaped a laundry list of 
abuses on him. Schmaltzy folk 
standard “Kisses Sweeter Than 
Wine” gets a primitive yet ominous 
banjo back-up before chilling com- 
ments on a blood transfusion 
arrive. 

The album's tour de force, “Folk 
Song,” is a panorama of contem- 
porary malaise: psychotic politics, 
a chant on a woman's lot (“sucking 
and shopping”), an invitation for us 
to sing along on “whatever makes 
you happy.” In hellish escapism, 
she turns to Jesus as an alterna- 
tive to drugs and “putting a bullet 
through Jesse Helms's pea brain.” 
A lesser artist might let “Folk 
Song” degenerate into an unfo- 
cused rant, but Magnuson carries 
it off potently. Like the late film- 
maker Rainer Werner FaBbinder, 
she knows how to use empty sex 
as a metaphor for the emptiness 
of the modern soul. 

— Bruce Sylvester 


*x*x1/2 Loose Ends, LOOK HOW 
LONG (MCA). For all the praise 
heaped on Soul |! Soul over the 
past two years, it can be argued 
— validly — that if it weren't for 
Loose Ends, there wouldn't be the 
colorful wave of Afro-Brit soul 
we've enjoyed. Having missed out 
on his due because of an 
upheaval that left him as the sole 
member of the original line-up, 
Carl Mcintosh has returned to 
earn his share of success. 
However, this album is a case of 
the teacher having been outdis- 
tanced by his pupils. 

Not that it's a bad album by any 
stretch. It cruises on the same 
gentile, comfortably swaying 
groove we've been enjoying for 
years. Put on “Don't Be a Fool” or 
“Love Controversy Part |" and kick 
back to some fine lovers’ rock. If 
you like a warm breeze fanned 
with James Brown, however, the 
feeling of “We've heard this all 
before” lingers heavily over the 
album. 

— Fran Fried 


**x* Marty Stuart, TEMPTED 
(MCA). Wearing his hillbilly heart 
on his richly sequined sleeve, 
Marty Stuart offers up a festive 
romp, perky and bright spirited. It’s 
derivative but not sappy, with 
Stuart paying tribute to the likes of 
Johnny Cash, the Everly Brothers, 
and Neil Young. 

“| Want a Woman,” a mid- 
tempo number with sweet guitar 
picking, Hammond B-3 organ 
churning, and straightforward 
vocal harmonizing, shows Stuart's 
strength in melting various styles 
without losing their essence. His 
voice is well suited to the country 
music he revels in. It shimmers on 
top of the fine hillbilly rock of 
songs like “Little Things” and 
“Burn Me Down"; it’s alternately 
lilting, growling, yearning, frolick- 
ing. Even as he’s singing about 
that lost love, his voice is tainted 
with mischievousness. He's not 
cold-hearted, just a bit of a rascal. 
There's a playfulness at work here 
and it’s evident in just about every 
song. A feel-good record worthy of 
the name. 

— Lisa Susser 


*xkx The Kentucky Headhunt- 
ers, ELECTRIC BARNYARD 
(PolyGram). Not every artist with 
purist country in his head is neces- 
sarily wearing a 10-gallon Stetson 
on top of it, as those rocking rene- 
gades the Kentucky Headhunters 
make clear on this sophomore 
disc. These five musicians look as 
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Bongwater: would Hef approve of her hair? 


if they'd come to fix your car, and 
they attack Lefty Frizzell-isms with 
the same zeal as “Get It"-period 
Dave Edmunds. Norman Green- 
baum's kitschy “Spirit in the Sky” 
gets thrown into the hogpen with 
the Headhunters, as do cultural 
gems like “Only Daddy That'll 
Walk the Line” and “The Ballad of 
Davy Crockett.” “Crockett” in itself 
is a triumph: a serious, sway- 
backed pacing of the ‘50s novelty 
number that'll have you dusting off 
that old coonskin cap in no time. 
And the ‘Hunters know their 
roots. “Love Bug Crawl” is a clas- 
sic hollow-chambered rockabilly, 
done more as a breakneck work- 
out than as some hip nod to influ- 
ences. Moreover, singer Ricky’ Lee 
Phelps has the requisite twang. 
Although some places wear thin 
— the smart-aleck nortefio send- 
up “Big Mexican Dinner,” for 
instance — the self-produced 
Electric Barnyard winds up as 
comforting as a silo full of grain. 
And all without a cowboy hat in 
sight. 
— Tom Lanham 


*xxkx The Seers, PSYCH OUT 
(Relativity). The Seers are stu- 
dents of rock and roll, carefully 
researching their record collec- 
tions and paraphrasing the mas- 
ters. Psych Out, this British band's 
debut, is like a mighty thesis paper 
on the history of rock from 1969 to 
the present, with key footnotes 
going out to the Byrds, Slade, the 
Romantics, R.E.M., the Wonder 
Stuff, and Jesus Jones. It's a glori- 
ous tribute, an amalgam of styles 
and techniques, from glam to folk. 
And though the Seers pay 
homage to their mentors through 
instantly memorable hooks and 
enticingly familiar rhythms, they 
never plagiarize, drawing on influ- 
ences without copying. 

They're as adept whether play- 
ing upbeat, melodic, harmony- 
laden jangle rock (“Welcome to 
Dead Town"), or brash, psychedel- 
ic glam driven by thin, distorted 
guitar rhythms, and lazy, soaring 
vocals (“Psych Out,” “Sun in the 
Sky”). So Psych Out chronicles 
rock effectively; it just doesn’t 
introduce any new chapters. That 
will probably come with time, 
though, because the Seers are 
definitely a band with vision. 

— Jon Wiederhorn 


*&*&k* YALLAH: EGYPT HIT- 
LIST (Mango). With an unusually 
informative CD booklet and pro- 
duction quality that easily beats 
the third-generation bootlegged 
dubs that stateside Egypt-ophiles 
often run into, Mango's Yallah 
(Arabic for “Let's go”): Egypt Hitlist 
is as good a place as any to 
acquaint yourself with the sound of 
Egyptian pop. Both ultra-modern 
al-jeel (popularized by Libyans 
fleeing Qaddafi in the mid '80s) 
and the Algerian rai-like shaabi 
get healthy representations here. 

Standouts from the al-jeel side 
include “Sif Safaa” by Mohamed 
Moneer, whose Nubian influences 
blend with Egyptian melodies to 
create a whole new sound. On 
“Balsam Shafee,” Khedr's projec- 
tile tenor sounds uncannily like the 
great Senegalese pop star Yous- 
sou N'Dour. 

On the shaabi side of the Nile 
there is the equally powerful voice 
of Hassan El Asmar, singing “Kitab 
Hayarti’; in the mawal vocal- 
improvisation sections, he sounds 
almost like the muezzins who call 
the faithful to prayer. Shaaban 
Abdul Raheem’s “Akhar Saah” 
tells the tabloid tale of Egyptian 
women up and down the Nile 
killing their husbands with large 
knives. By any standard, this is a 
four-star collection. 

— Randall Barnwell 
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Roberta, at Brookline Publi 


Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 


| ping out. 


These listings run from May 3 through 


| May 10. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

I: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 


| Il: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 


through Thurs. Call for times. 
Il: Out for Justice: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 














| BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

| 1 Beacon St. 

| 1: Out for Justice: through Thurs., 2, 4, 6, 
| 8,10 

| il: New Jack City: through Thurs., 1, 


3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

iil: Rage in Harlem: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

I: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 9:50 

ll: Spartacus: through Thurs., 12:30, 


| 4:15,8 


lll: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:45, 8:30 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

1: One Good Cop: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

ll: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri, Sat., mid- 
night 

lil: True Colors: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., mid- 
night 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:50 

ll: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 1, 
3:05, 5:10, 7:30, 9:45 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

1: Rich Girl: through Thurs., 10:45 am., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 (Sun., no 10:45 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

il: Oscar: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:40, 5, 7:15, 9:40 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

lll: The Grifters: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

IV: Mister Johnson: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Class Action: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:50 (Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

VI: Awakenings: through Thurs., 10 am., 
2:30, 7:15 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat., 11:55 

Vil: The Doors: through Thurs., 9; Fri., 
Sat., 11:45 

Vill: Home Alone: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. 
show) 

IX: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 
2:30, 5:30, 8:30 (Sun., no 11 am. show); 
Fri., Sat., 11:15 

X: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1, 3, 5, 7 (Sun., 
no 11 a.m. show) 

XI: L.A. Story: through Thurs., 10:20, 
12:30, 2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., mid- 
night 

Xil: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
10 a.m., 12:15, 2:45, 5:15, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

Xill: Misery: through Thurs., 12:15, 5, 
9:40 

XIV: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 10:15, 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 
(Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
11:45 

NICKELODEON (424-1500) 


c Library 


606 Comm Ave 

|: Comfort of Strangers: through Thurs., 
1, 3:20, 5:35, 7:50, 10; Fri., Sat. midnight 
Il: Ju Dou: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat. 11:45 

il: Impromptu: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:10; Fri., Sat. midnight 

IV: The Long Walk Home: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:45, 10; Fri., 
Sat. midnight 

V: La femme Nikita: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat. midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Object of Beauty: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

I: Rich Girl: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:30, 10:30 

li: Misery: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:50, 
7:10, 9:40 

iH: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7, 9:30 

IV: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1:50, 4:20, 7:20, 9:50 

V: Guilty by Suspicion: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4, 7:40, 10 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

I: Rage in Harlem: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

li: One Good Cop: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

il: Impromptu: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Oscar: through Thurs. Call for Times 
V: Toy Soldiers: Sat., Sun. Call for times. 
VI: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vil: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs. Call 
for Times 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. ss. 

1; Open Doors:through Thurs., 5:15, 7:25, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:05 

Candy Mountain: Fri., Sat., midnight 

li: Poison: Fri., Sat., 4, 7:15, 8:55; Sun.- 
Thurs., 4:15, 7:45, 9:30 

Tilai: Fri., Sat., 5:40; Sun.-Thurs., 6; Sat., 
Sun., 2:20 

A Matter of Degrees: Fri., Sat., 10:30 

Dr. Caligari: Fri., Sat., midnight 
Rescuers: Sat., Sun., 12:30 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Citizen Kane: through Thurs, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 1 

The Magnificent Ambersons: Fri. the 
10th, 5, 8:15 

Journey into Fear: Fri. the 10th, 3:30, 
6:45, 10 

L’age d’or: Fri. the 10th, midnight 

FRESH POND MALL, (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

I: One Good Cop: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 9:40 

ll: Rage in Harlem: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

Il: Rich Girl: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:50, 
5, 7:15, 9:30 

IV: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 
12:40, 3, 5:30, 7:40, 10:10 

V: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:10, 5:15, 7:20, 9:45 

Vi: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs., 1, 3, 5 

Vil: Oscar: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 5:20, 
7:40, 10 

Vill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 10 

IX: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

X: Long Walk Home: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:15 

XI: Out for Justice: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3, 5, 7:40, 9:40 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 


10 Church St. 

1: Comfort of Strangers: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
12:10 am. 

ll: Impromptu through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:50, 10 

ill: Ju Dou: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 
am. 

V: La femme Nikita: through Thurs., 1, 
3:45, 7:15, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri, 
Sat., 12:15 am. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Object of Beauty: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Sleeping with the Enemy: through Sun., 
7, 9; Sat., Sun. mats., 5; Mon.-Thurs., 7, 
8:45 

ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass Ave 

I: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 5, 7:20, 9:15; Fri., Sat. mats, 1, 3 
ll: The Grifters: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:20 

ill: The Doors: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

IV: Awakenings: through Thurs., 4:50, 
7:10, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:15, 2:30 
V: White Fang: through Thurs., 4:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:20, 2:30 

Vi: L.A. Story: through Thurs., 4:45, 7:30, 
9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:40, 2:35 

Vil: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 4:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:20 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Mr. & Mrs. Bridge: Fri., Sat., Mon., Tues., 
5:15, 8 

The Field: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 8 

Ay, Carmelal: Fri. the 10th, 5, 7:15, 9:30 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

1: Out for Justice: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 9:55 

ll: Class Action: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
7:30, 9:45 

Il: One Good Cop: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:40, 7:10, 9:35 

IV: The Doors: through Thurs., 9:20 

V: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:30, 7 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9:55 

li: Oscar: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 7, 9:30 
iil: Rich Girl: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

IV: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1:20, 4, 7, 9:30 

V: Class Action: through Sat., 7:10, 9:40 
Vi: Out for Justice: through Thurs., 1, 
3:05, 5:15, 7:30, 9:50 

Vil: New Jack City: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 

Vill: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:15 

IX: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 

Rte. 27 

I: One Good Cop: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:30, 9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:40, 2:55 
i: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 
5:10, 7:35, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:50, 3 
lil: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:40, 9:55; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:10 

IV: Rage in Harlem: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:45, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 3:05 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: Sat., 
Sun. mats, 1:10 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 


1; Oscar: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 
9:30 

Hi: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 
7:15, 9:40 

Mii: Rich Girl through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:50 

IV: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 7:40, 10 
DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) 

Rie. 128, exit 24 

I: Rich Girl: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:10, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:10 

il: Rage in Harlem: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:40, 7:20, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

iil: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:35, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

IV: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., 1, 3, 5 

V: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
7:25, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Vil: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1:20, 3:50, 7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:05 


am. 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1, 4:30, 8 

li: One Good Cop: through Sat., 1:15, 4, 
7:15, 9:35 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

1: Rich Girl: through Thurs. Call for times. 
li: Rage in Harlem: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

fli: Oscar: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: Object of Beauty: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 


Vi: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


Vil: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

(IX: Defending Your Life: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: New Jack City: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xi: The Five Heartbeats: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xi: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

Xill: Dances with Wolves: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema I-V! 
(235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

I: Rage in Harlem: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:30, 7:30, 9:50 

Ui: Rich Girl: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:20, 
9:40 

iii: One Good Cop: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:10, 7:10, 9:30 

IV: Out for Justice: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:10, 5:10, 7:50, 10 

V: Class Action: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 
7,920 

Vi: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:50, 8:30 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 


5353) 

Hanover Mall, Ries. 3 and 53 

1; Out for Justice: through Thurs., 1, 
3:05, 5:15, 7:35, 9:40 

§: One Good Cop: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:25, 9:50 

ii: Oscar: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:40 

IV: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles ll: 
through Thurs., 1:15, 3:10, 5:05, 7, 9 
LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 

1794 Mass Ave 

|: Dances with Wolves: Fri., Sat., 6:30, 
9:45; Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 

li: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
9:15 

ill: The Long Walk Home: through 
Thurs., 7 

MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 

19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 


1: Defending Your Life: Fri., Sat., 7:10, 
9:30; Sun., 4, 7:10; Mon.-Thurs., 7 

Il: The Sheltering Sky: Fri., Sat., Mon.- 
Thurs., 7; Sun., 4, 7 

lll: Dances with Wolves: Fri., Sat., 7; 
Sun., 4, 7:10; Mon.-Thurs., 6:45 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

I: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ll: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs., 
1, 4:15, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

il: Oscar: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:20, 
7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

IV: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles I: 
through Thurs., 1, 3,5 

Vi: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vil: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 
462-3456) 

82 State St. 

Fantasia: Fri., Sat., 7, 9:10; Sun., 8 

The Grifters: Wed., Thurs., 8; Fri. the 
10th, 7, 9:10 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

1: Ay, Carmela!: through Thurs., 1:45, 
5:25, 9:20 

It: Iron & Silk: through Thurs., noon, 3:40, 
7:30 

ill: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 12:50 
IV: The Long Walk Home: through 
Thurs., 12:15, 2:10, 4:05, 6, 8, 9:45 

V: Object of Beauty: through Thurs., 
2:50, 5, 7:20, 9:25 

VI: The Nasty Girl: through Thurs., 12:40, 
4:50, 7 

Vil: Mister Johnson: through Thurs., 
1:20, 3:10, 5:40, 7:50, 9:40 

Vill: Cyrano de Bergerac: through 
Thurs., 4, 9:20 

IX: Alice: through Thurs., 2:40, 8:50 

X: The Field: Fri. the 10th. Call for times. 
XI: La femme Nikita: Fri. the 10th. Call 
for times. 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 

I: Oscar: through Thurs., 1:10, 4, 7, 9:20 
li: Home Alone: through Thurs., 1, 3:10 
ill: A Kiss Before Dying: 1:20, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

IV: Warlock: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:20, 
9:30 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

I: Rich Girl: through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 2, 
4:30, 7:05, 9:45 

il: The Long Walk Home: through Thurs., 
11:35 a.m., 2:05, 4:40, 7:10, 9:35 

lil: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs., 
11:35 a.m., 2:10, 4;30, 7:15, 9:40 

IV: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 11:25 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:05, 9:40 

V: Oscar: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 
4:35, 7, 9:35 

Vil: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs., 11:45:a.m., 2:15, 4:45 
Vill: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2:10, 4:40, 7:10, 9:35 

IX: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 7, 9:40 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Rich Girl: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lt: One Good Cop: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ii: Rage in Harlem: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: Warlock: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles II: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Oscar: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: Defending Your Life: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XI: New Jack City: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xil: Out for Justice: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

XIV: Home Alone: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XV: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

1: Out for Justice: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

ll: Career Opportunities: through Thurs., 
7; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30 

iil: Object of Beauty: through Thurs., 7, 
9; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

V¥: The Doors: through Thurs., 8:40; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 3:30 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

I: Rage in Harlem: through Thurs., 1:20, 
4:20, 7:10, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

it: Rich Girl: through Thurs., 12:50, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Ill: Oscar: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:40, 
7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat, 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Object of Beauty: through Thurs., 8, 
10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 12:40, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 
a.m. 

Vi: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:30, 7:25, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Vil: One Good Cop: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 
12:15 am. 

Vill: Defending Your Life: through 
Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
IX: Out for Justice: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:20 

X: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Ii: 
through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 5:10 

XI: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs., 
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1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 
11:30 

Xil: New Jack City: through Thurs., 
12:40, 2:40, 4:50, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
Xill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 
Davis Square, Somerville 

Live musical performance by Phish: Fri., 
Sat., 7 

A Matter of Degrees: Sun.-Thurs., 6:15, 
8 (Thurs., no 6:15 show) 

Candy Moutain: Sun.-Thurs., 9:45 

The Vanishing: Fri. the 10th, 9:45 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

I: Sleeping with the Enemy: through 
Thurs., 7:15, 9:15 

ll: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles I: Sat., 
Sun., 1,3 

iil: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
7:30; Sat., Sun., 1:30 

WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

I: One Good Cop: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

li: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs., 
7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun., 1, 3,5 

Ill: Oscar: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun., 1:30, 4:15 

IV: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4:15 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Cana! Park 

|; Rage in Harlem: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Il: One Good Cop: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Ili: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: A Kiss Before Dying: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

V: Defending Your Life: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vi: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles Il: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON CENTER FOR LESBIANS AND 
GAY MEN presents a film at Crone’s 
Harvest, 761 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. 
Fri.: Oranges Aren't the Only Fruit. 
Admission $10; call 983-9530. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
ext. 328), Copley Square, Boston. “Asian 
Film Festival” begins on Mon.: at 4 and 
6:30 p.m., Lu-Ping Flower. The Dante 
University of America Foundation spon- 
sors a film on Thurs.: at 6 p.m., The 
Righteous Enemy, about the relationship 
between Italians and Jews during World 
War |i. Films screen in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall. Free. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. A series of classical music con- 
tinues Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., Roberta, 
with Fred Astdite“and Ginger Rogers: Free. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. “This 
Land Was Ours: Film Images of Native 
Americans” continues. Fri.: House Made 
of Dawn. Fri. the 10th: When th 
Legends Die. Admission $3.50. ag 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. “Homages to 
Jacques Demy, 1931-1990" begins. Fri.- 
Sun: Bay of Angels. Fri. the 10th: The 
Umbrellas of Cherbourg. Films are shown 
at 8 p.m., in French with subtitles. 
Admission $4, $3 tor members. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. “The Films of 
Jon Jost” weekend series continues. Fri.: 
at 7 p.m. and Sat. at 9 p.m.: Chameleon. 
Fri. at 9 p.m. and Sun. at 4 p.m.: Last 
Chants for a Slow Dance (Dead End). 
Sat.: at 4 p.m. and Sun. at 7 p.m.: Slow 
Moves. “Human Rights and Cinema” con- 
tinues Mon.: Notorious Nobodies. “Oneiric 
Cinema” continues Tues.: Through a 
Glass Darkly. “Italian Cinema” continues 
Wed.: Persona. A lecture is presented in 
Room B-04 on Thurs.: at 7 p.m., 
“Bergman's Oneiric Imagery” is presented 
by Viada Petric, curator of the Harvard 
Film Archive (admission $5). Admission 
$4, $6 for double features (discounts for 
students, seniors, and children). 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
“Uprising: Film and Video on the 
Palestinian Resistance” runs through Sun. 
Elia Suleiman and Dan Walworth intro- 
duce a program on Fri. at 8 p.m. and Sat. 
at 3 p.m.: The Child of Fire and Intifada: 
Introduction to the End of an Argument. 
Sat. at 8 p.m. and Sun. at 3 p.m.: The 
Shelter, The Stone Throwers, Measures 
of Distance, Eyes Skinned, and Nazareth 
in August, Admission $5, $4 for ICA mem- 
bers, students, and seniors. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCi- 
ETY (232-1555, ext. 214 or 475), Room 
309, Longwood Bidg., 364 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Wed.: at 7:30 p.m., films by 
Debbie Ungar. Admission $3. 

MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Bidg. 66, 25 Ames St., rm. 110, 
Cambridge. Ad Hoc Committee on 
Lesbian and Gay Studies presents films 
Wed.: at 7:30 p.m., Roger Stigliano's Fun 
Down There and David Weissman's 
Beauties Without a Cause. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
“Contemporary African Cinema” contin- 
ues. Fri.: at 5:45 p.m., Angano... 
Angano . . . Tales from Madagascar, at 
7:15 p.m., The Camp at Thiaroye. Thurs.: 
at 6 p.m., Saaraba; at 8 p.m., Finzan and 
Silver and Gold. Fri. the 10th: at 6 p.m., 
Mapantsula, at 8 p.m., Finzan and Silver 
and Gold. Films are screened in the 
Remis Auditorium. Admission $5, $4.50 
for MFA members, students, and seniors, 
except as noted. 
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compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Journey of Hope (1991). Was Sons wad Se ne Oe ae ae Language Film Oscar, tells the story 


of Turkish refugees who flee their homeland 


hoping to make it to Switzerland. As it follows their journey, 


the film shows their chance encounters with 


those who help them, and those who take advantage. Directed by Xavier Koller. Opens Friday May 10, at the Nickelodeon and the Harvard Square. 


kkkkL’AGE D’OR (1930). Luis 
Bufiuel's legendary hour-long film 
contains the germs of all his 
themes and obsessions, romping 
from a study of scorpions to a 
bizarre Catholic rite, from a mag- 
nificent reception in an opulent 
Roman villa to a miniaturized ver- 
sion of Sade’s 120 Days of Sodom 
— hosted by a gent who's a dead 
ringer for Jesus Christ. The movie 
proclaims the power of /‘amour 
fou, attacking religion and govern- 
ment and stuffiness of all sorts 
with a febrile intensity that's pecu- 
liarly funny. Brattle. 

**xAWAKENINGS (1990). Penny 
Marshall's film is based on Oliver 
Sacks's account of encephalitic 
mental patients awakened after 
decades with the help of a miracle 
drug; and at first it has a flaky 
charm and a fascination with the 
awkward synapses of the human 
brain. As Dr. Sayers (the character 
modeled on Sacks), Robin Wil- 
liams gives a wonderfully mature 
portrayal of compassion and 
befuddiement. Midway through, 
though, when Marshall begins to 
focus on the newly alert Leonard 
(Robert De Niro), the film turns 
into a life parable meant to make 
us appreciate our common luck. 
Had the film been true to the des- 
peration of Leonard's life, it would- 


n't be poignant and light-hearted. 
It would be horrifying. Copley 
Place, Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 


B 
BAY OF THE ANGELS (1962). 
See review in this issue. French 


Library. 
Cc 


CHAMELEON (1978). Jon Jost's 
film is an exploration of acting in 
the guise of a Hollywood thriller. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*&k*& x CITIZEN KANE (1941). 
Orson Welles was only in his mid 
20s when he made this film 
(though he had already estab- 
lished himself as an enfant terrible 
on Broadway and on radio). The 
bristling, vibrant feeling of the 
movie is due in part to his youth 
and the youth of the other people 
who collaborated on it — only the 
screenwriter, Herman Mankiewicz, 
had been working in Hollywood for 
long — and in part to the daring 
subject matter: the life of William 
Randolph Hearst, who was still 
alive when it was released. The 
cast, including Welles as Kane, 
Joseph Cotten, Dorothy Comin- 
gore, Ruth Warrick, Agnes Moore- 
head, and Everett Sloane, play as 
an ensemble, in a style that's 
Welles's least-trumpeted contribu- 
tion to the movies: their acting is 


simultaneously old-fashioned and 
strikingly new-fangled. Fifty years 
later, Citizen Kane is still extraordi- 
nary in almost every way. Photo- 
graphed by Gregg Toland. Brattle. 
%**CLASS ACTION (1991). Gene 
Hackman and Mary Elizabeth 
Mastrantonio play two lawyers, a 
father and daughter, trying oppo- 
site sides of the case, and before 
the credits are over, you've been 
told everything the movie wants 
you to know about them. He's a 
Kuntsler-esque figure fighting on 
behalf of the little guy; she’s pure 
yuppie bucking for partner in her 
corporate firm. We're meant to feel 
that though Hackman is on the 
right side of the issue, his self- 
righteousness has made an ene- 
my of his daughter; but the daugh- 
ter is a spoiled brat, a lawyer who 
takes cases to settle old scores 
and further her ambitions. And 
Hackman is so warm, likable, and 
believable that he shows up 
Mastrantonio’s stiff performance. 
What's more, though the case 
they're trying is clearly based on 
the lawsuit brought against Ford 
for manufacturing the Pinto, the 
fate of that car’s victims are rele- 
gated to the sidelines. The movie 
says more about corporate greed 
than was intended. Michael Apted 
directs. Copley Place, suburbs. 

***1/2 THE COMFORT OF 
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— Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 


“TWO THUMBS UP! 
A REALLY GOOD FILM!” 


— SISKEL & EBERT 


STRANGERS (1991). Harold Pin- 
ter's script is faithful in dialogue 
and detail to the freeze-dried chic 
of lan McEwan’s novella, but Paul 
Schrader glides gracefully over 
most of what's repulsive about the 
novel, making the movie a lot 
more seductive than the material 
suggests. A young English couple 
(Rupert Everett and Natasha Rich- 
ardson), on holiday in Venice, 
meet a mysterious Italian (Christo- 
pher Walken) and his passive wife 
(Helen Mirren), who want the 
younger couple to share their 
kinky, unsavory sex life. Richard- 
son, humanizing a cold, shallow 
role, grounds the movie, finding 
the sensuous quality of mood 
shifts. Mirren plays expertly 
against her character's maso- 
chism, making her touchingly 
schooigirlish, and Walken does a 
muted, deadpan parody of his own 
weirdness. He reveals the outra- 
geous deadpan humor nobody 
ever suspected in Paul Schrader. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 

*CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
(1990). Drab, inept, top-heavy, 
and entirely misguided, this ver- 
sion of the Edmond Rostand play, 
which is supposed to be about 
how little appearances count in 
comparison with wit, suffocates its 
source with photogenic “produc- 
tion values.” Director Jean-Paul 
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Rappeneau, who adapted the play 
with Jean-Claude Carriére, swings 
the camera around, or misplaces 
it, so you either miss the point of 
scenes or can't get your bearings. 
And ,Gérard Depardieu is miscast. 
The qualities of past great 
Cyranos — José Ferrer, Chris- 
topher Plummer, Steve Martin — 
include sly high style, physical and 
vocal agility, speed and precision, 
not qualities you associate with 
Depardieu. Vincent Perez isn't bad 
as Christian, and in a few brief 
scenes as the baker Rageneau, 
Roland Bertin is lively and funny. 
Arlington Capitol, West Newton. 


D 

***1/2 DANCES WITH 
WOLVES (1990). Kevin Costner’s 
ambitious directorial debut surges 
toward simplicity and wholeness, 
with a fundamental integrity and 
honesty. Costner plays a Union 
officer who, after being decorated 
as a hero, chooses the frontier for 
his assignment, where he and the 
Sioux Indians gingerly approach 
one another, and he gradually 
succumbs to their way of life. 
Costner’s vision of America at a 
crucial stage in its history is self- 
depreciating, serious, conflicted, 
and pure. He does burden the film 
with banal voice-over narration, 
and an overindulgence in specta- 
cle and landscape. But the flaws 
are subsumed by the film's sweep 
and bounty. With Mary McDonnell 
and the extraordinary Native 
American actors Graham Greene, 
Rodney A. Grant, and Tantoo Car- 
dinal. Charles, Allston, suburbs. 

**xDEFENDING YOUR LIFE 
(1991). Albert Brooks's slickest 
and most generic effort is at times 
more sentimental than sardonic. 
But Brooks's irrepressible cerebral 
slapstick and his insight into the 
absurdity of human existence win 
out. Brooks plays a moderately 
successful ad exec who is killed 
on his 40th birthday; he wakes up 
in Judgement City, a giant hotel 
and leisure complex designed to 
resemble Southern California. But 
there's a catch: in order to climb 
up the cosmic ladder, the dead 
have to relive a selection of days 
from their past lives and account 
for them satisfactorily. His prose- 
cutor (Lee Grant) is icily ruthless, 
his defender (Rip Torn) a heartily 
lubricious incompetent. Brooks 
avoids the obvious targets of West 
Coast culture and consumer 
lifestyle — he enjoys them too 
much. Although the movie gets 
perilously close to preachiness 
when Brooks falls for a woman 
(Meryl Streep, glowing and thor- 
oughly amused) and has to shake 
his fears and pass on with her to 
the next life, he has too much 
respect for comedy to corrupt it 
with good intentions. And Streep is 
a perfect comic foil to Brooks: an 
especially lovely audience who 
laughs invariably and musically at 
all his jokes. Cheri, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

**xTHE DOORS (1991). Loud, 
lush, assaultive, sometimes mov- 
ing, often frustrating, Oliver 
Stone's film of Jim Morrison (Val 
Kilmer) and the band he fronted to 
stardom in many ways reflects its 


hero's life and times. Morrison's 
life story is a relentiess mess 
needing a filmmaker to give it 
shape and meaning. Stone rides 
the fine line between triteness and 
genius, and he succeeds with an 
early scene where the band are 
putting together “Light My Fire.” 
But the women in the film (Meg 
Ryan and Kathleen Quinlan) don't 
fare well, and Stone never sheds 
much light on Morrison's Oedipal 
fixations. He fares better with the 
singer's Dionysian ones, capturing 
something of the exuberance, risk, 
ecstasy, and tragedy of the '60s. 
With Kyle MacLachlan, Kevin 
Dillon, and Frank Whaley. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 


@LA FEMME NIKITA (1990). This 
thriller from ‘Luc Besson, which 
was a mammoth hit in Paris and 
London, is a chic piffle excessively 
concerned with how it looks; 
scene by scene — and for some 
stretches shot by shot — the 
movie makes no sense. Nikita 
(Annie Pariliaud) is a junkie hood 


“sentenced to life for killing a cop 


and trained by a secret govern- 
ment agency to be an assassin at 
their beck and call; when she 
begins an affair with a supermar- 
ket clerk (Jean-Hugues Anglade), 
she starts to question what she’s 
doing. Besson wants the movie to 
be a cross between A Clockwork 
Orange and Modesty Blaise, a pop 
confection about free wil! and 
moral responsibility. But he’s 
unconcerned with plausibility or 
continuity, and it's asinine to 
expect questions of morality or 
even emotions to be taken seri- 
ously in what's essentially a frou- 
frou existential pop tart. Nickelo- 
deon, Harvard Square. 
*&*k*FINZAN (1989). Taking its 
title from the Bambaran word for 
rebellion, this film, directed by 
Mali’s Cheick Oumar Sissoko, 
uses the broad pantomime and 
crude scenarios of street theater 
but rises above agit-prop by re-cre- 
ating the feel of daily life in a vil- 
lage during crises that involve two 
independent women. One runs 
away rather than marry her broth- 
er-in-law — who, according to tra- 
dition, inherits her when her hus- 
band dies. The other refuses to 
submit to the ritual removal of the 
clitoris that many African women 
endure. The film's burning orange 
hues underscore the outrage that 
inspired it. Museum of Fine Arts. 


G 

* & & xk GOODFELLAS (1990). 
Electrifying, hilarious, tragic, and 
vastly entertaining, Martin Scor- 
sese’s film of Nicholas Pileggi's 
Wise Guy tells the true story of 
Henry Hill, a petty mobster who 

Continued on page 46 
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earned a fortune in the rackets 
and then turned state’s evidence 
when it all exploded in his face. 
The film is narrated by Hill (Ray 
Liotta) and his wife (Lorraine Brac- 
co), and to their voices Scorsese 
has added the objective counter- 
part of Hill’s subjective interpreta- 
tion; we're let in on the joke, but at 
the cost of complicity. Liotta, 
though essentially passive, has 
menace and a roiling blackness. 
The older con, Jimmy Conway, is 
played by Robert De Niro as a wili- 
er and crazier version of Mean 
Streets’ Johnny Boy, and as crazy 
Tommy, Joe Pesci gives an in- 
spired and scary performance. 
The violence here isn't attractive 
but the perpetrators are, and the 
movie's ambiguities remain long 
after the laughter, the excitement, 
and the delight. Copley Place, 
suburbs. 

*&kkKTHE GRIFTERS (1990). In 
this sensational adaptation of the 
Jim Thompson pulp novel, director 
Stephen Frears and screenwriter 
Donald E. Westlake cut through 
Thompson's pseudo-existential 
bull, putting quotation marks 
around the genre’s conventions, 
crafting the story with amazing 
economy, and shining up the dia- 
logue until it glitters. Roy Dillon 
(John Cusack) makes his living by 
the “short con”; his long-absent 
mother, Lily (Anjelica Huston), runs 
playback money at the track; Myra 
(Annette Bening) is a con artist 
who spots Roy as a colleague as 
soon as she sees him. Cusack re- 
veals a caginess behind his warm, 
trusting gaze, and a lowdown quali- 
ty he hasn't shown before. Bening, 
in a playful, brittle performance, is 
a shrewd, foul-minded kewpie doll. 
And Huston gives a performance 
that deserves to become leg- 
endary. She reveals a bottomless 
capacity for grief, like a Greek 
tragic heroine's. Copley Place. 
**1/2 GUILTY BY SUSPICION 
(1991). Director Irwin Winkler is 
looking for a rousing Hollywood 
tale of good guys and bad guys in 
this film about the blacklist era. 
But he reduces a deep-seated and 
not yet extirpated national patholo- 
gy to a disease-of-the-week, a 
sourceless malady that descends 
on the unwitting and victimizes 
them. Robert De Niro is an ideal- 
ized version of every poor schmuck 
who went through the HUAC 
wringer, a hotshot director advised 
by Daryl Zanuck to co-operate with 
the congressmen sniffing into his 
life. The character is a bleeding- 
heart saint whose “flaws” are little 
more than excessive virtue, though 
De Niro makes palpable the dilem- 
ma of a man who can’t do the thing 
he loves because he won't do the 
thing he despises. Refusing, like 
his hero, to name names, Winkler 
offers fictional composites of the 
key players; he turns a tragedy into 
a tract. Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


H 

* HOME ALONE (1990). This 
ineptly paced slapstick cartoon, 
written and produced by John 
Hughes and directed by Chris 
Columbus, can't be redeemed by 
a cast that includes Catharine 
O'Hara, Joe Pesci, John Heard, 
and Daniel Stern. Macaulay Culkin 
plays the youngest kid in a huge 
family who gets left behind when 
his folks go to Paris for the: holi- 
days. He then has to fend off two 
burglars (Pesci and Stern) with 
ingenious Rube Goldberg devices 
a kid might assemble if he had the 
resources of . . . a movie-produc- 
tion crew. Culkin does have a cer- 
tain cloying charm, and there's an 
exuberance to the burglars’ on- 
slaught of the house before the 
plot strays into schmaltz and stale 
routine. Still, it's a one-joke movie. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 


i 
IMPROMPTU (1991). See review 
in this issue. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, Circle. 


J 

JOURNEY INTO FEAR (1943). 
Joseph Cotten stars in Orson 
Welles’s film of the Eric Ambler 
novel about smuggling munitions 
into Turkey. With Welles, Agnes 
Moorehead, Anne Baxter, and Ray 
Collins. Brattle. 

*&*k*1/2 JU DOU (1991). The lat- 
est film from Chinese director 
Zhang Yimou (Red Sorghum), 
which Chinese authorities attempt- 
ed to pull from this year’s Aca- 
demy Award competition, is the 
story of a bartered bride (Gong Li) 
married to a factory owner who 
has already brutalized two wives 
to death in an effort to produce an 
heir. But she attracts the attention 
of the man's simple-minded neph- 
ew (Li Baotian) and later seduces 
him. When Ju Dou becomes preg- 
nant, the power of her factory- 
owner husband declines and she 
flaunts her infidelity to him while 
maintaining a charade of a happy 
family. The film is about the rage, 
desire, and pathos repressed 
beneath the everyday surface of 
things, and the imagery itself is 
suffused with poignant energy. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 





* 
A KISS BEFORE DYING (1991). 
See review in this issue. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


oe 

LAST CHANTS FOR A SLOW 
DANCE (DEAD END) (1977). Jon 
Jost’s film about a modern-day 
Montana cowboy. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

*&kkL.A. STORY (1991). A be- 
guiling doodle. Steve Martin, in the 
first movie he’s written since Rox- 
anne, plays an LA weatherman 
who discovers the creeping bore- 
dom in his life when he loses his 
job and meets a British reporter 
(Martin's real-life wife, Victoria 
Tennant). Martin and director Mick 
Jackson paint a portrait of LA as 
both a place of accepted catastro- 
phe and a potentially magic play- 
ground. The magical conceits are 
goofy and wondrous, and there 
are ecstatic moments. With two 
terrific performances from Richard 
E. Grant as Tennant's ex-husband 
and Sarah Jessica Parker as the 
tootsie Martin dallies with. Copley 
Place, Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 
*&xk*xTHE LONG WALK HOME 
(1990). In this film of the 1955 
Montgomery bus boycott, Dessie 
Cotter (Whoopi Goldberg) is a do- 
mestic working for Miriam Thomp- 
son (Sissy Spacek in an intelli- 
gent, resourceful performance), a 
white woman who agrees to drive 
Miriam to work a couple of times a 
week to relieve the physical 
demands of the boycott. Her hus- 
band (Dwight Schultz, completely 
authentic), though, feels Miriam is 
undercutting his status in the white 
community. The surprise here is 
Whoopi Goldberg’s performance, 
rigorous, understated, and with a 
wonderful clarity. And the film illu- 
minates the irony of the sacrifices 
made by those taking part in the 
boycott — that their workdays 
were almost as physically de- 
manding as slave labor had been 
for earlier generations. Nickelo- 
deon, Fresh Pond, West Newton. 


M 

*&*k*k*kTHE MAGNIFICENT AM- 
BERSONS (1942). Orson Welles’s 
greatest film, this masterful, emo- 
tionally wrenching tale of the 
downfall of a Midwest aristocratic 
family, taken from the Booth 
Tarkington novel, is full of melan- 
choly and regret. With a depth 
equal to his dazzling technique, 
Welles captures just how closely 
love and pain are intertwined in 
family life. Tim Holt plays the 
proud, arrogant son who “gets his 
come-uppance”; Joseph Cotten is 
the industrialist who romances 
Holt’s mother (the lovely Dolores 
Costello). All three are superb, as 
are Anne Baxter, Ray Collins, and 
especially Agnes Moorehead as 
the spinster aunt: she makes the 
character’s hysteria pitiable. 
Although RKO chopped off a pro- 
logue Welles filmed to set the 
stage for the drama and tacked on 
a disconcertingly happy ending 
(actually filmed by Robert Wise), 
his vision remains intact. As an 
elegy for an idealized past, the film 
is unequaled, and at moments 
unbearably wounding. The magnif- 
icent photography is by Stanley 
Cortez. Brattle. 

MAPANTSULA (1988). Banned by 
the South African government, 
endorsed by the African National 
Congress, this South African film is 
about the political transformation of 
a street hustler. Directed by Oliver 
Schmitz. Museum of Fine Arts. 
**xA MATTER OF DEGREES 
(1991). The first film to come close 
to depicting the confusion of the 
twentysomething generation; it 
was filmed three years ago but is 
only now coming off the festival 
circuit into general release. Set at 
a Providence university (read: 
Brown), the story centers on Max 
(Arye Gross) a senior paralyzed 
by his impending graduation and 
acceptance into law school. Fol- 
lowing Max and his friends as they 
search for direction, the. film 
seems, at times, as unsure as they 
do. What gives them focus is the 
college radio station, which is 
threatened by a defense contractor 
who's donated money for a new 
research center. Director W.T. 
Morgan treats the situation in a 
loose, comedic way, but the film 
accurately describes some real 
campus problems, like the conflict 
between the ideals a university 
teaches and those it practices. 
Although it’s often messy and inco- 
herent, it’s also surprisingly stylish 
and inventive. Coolidge Corner. 
*1/2 MISERY (1990). The mes- 
sage of Rob Reiner’s film of 
Stephen King's thriller is that true 
success means holding your fans 
in contempt. Reiner and screen- 
writer William Goldman miss the 
self-criticism of King’s book for a 
misogynist, elitist diatribe that dis- 
dains and exploits pulp conven- 
tions at the same time. James 
Caan plays a hack romance novel- 
ist who has killed off his heroine in 
order to write his magnum opus. 
When his car goes off the road in a 
snowstorm, he's rescued by a fan 
(Kathy Bates), a registered nurse 
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with a homicidal past, who's 
obsessed with him. Caan and 
Bates bring their roles more hu- 
manity than the material deserves. 
But Caan is painted as a saint and 
a victim, a misunderstood genius, 
and Bates, who likes Liberace, is a 
philistine ogre standing between 
Caan and artistic fulfillment. Cop- 
ley Place, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
**x*MISTER JOHNSON (1991). 
Superb acting overcomes stodgy 
stereotype in Bruce Beresford's 
film of Joyce Cary's novel about 
black and white relationships in 
British colonial Africa in the '20s. 
Beresford's vision of Cary's novel 
is bittersweet, humane, often sur- 
prisingly poetic and pungently 
ironic. Mister Johnson (Maynard 
Eziashi) is a 17-year-old mission- 
school-educated native clerk 
who's had enough of civilization to 
embrace it with exuberance. He 
can’t analyze but he can rational- 
ize and resort to petty theft, lying, 
and forgery to keep himself sol- 
vent. Eziashi’s performance pene- 
trates to Johnson’s delights in 
experience unmediated by the 
constraints of culture. But as the 
English superior whom Johnson 
idolizes, Pierce Brosnan doesn’t 
suggest the character's sturdy 
ordinariness or essential inno- 
cence. And Beresford prefers to 
dilute their tragedy with kneejerk 
sentiment and some delightful 
comic performances from Edward 
Woodward, Sargy Gollup, and 
Beatie Edney. He’s too civilized to 
leave us with Cary’s discontents. 
Copley Place, West Newton. 
**&*x1/2 MORTAL THOUGHTS 
(1991). Alan Rudolph’s film is not 
only his most powerful to date but 
the least compromising on the 
subject of domestic violence. Demi 
Moore plays a New Jersey house- 
wife who finds herself unwittingly 
involved when the husband (Bruce 
Willis) of her best friend (Glenne 
Headly) has his throat cut. Willis 
turns his lovable bad-boy charac- 
ter inside out to reveal the tyranny 
and selfishness within; he comes 
to seem an extreme case of the 
ubiquitous male despotism that 
you see also in Moore's husband 
(John Pankow) and the police 
detective (Harvey Keitel) she tells 
her tale to. Rudolph is a master at 
orchestrating the fugues of mutual 
self-deception, even if he does 
allow the plot one byzantine twist 
too many. Cinema 57, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


N 

**1/2 NEW JACK CITY (1991). If 
nothing else, Mario Van Peebles’s 
“modern gangster epic” proves he 
knows his way @round a camera: 
the movie smacks of a young-turk 
director eager to prove himself. 
Visually engaging, if not always 
sophisticated in its story and char- 
acter development, this is a spirit- 
ed, likable debut, a genre film that 
bespeaks its director's intelligence. 
Wesley Snipes plays an insidious 
crack kingpin; rapper Ice-T is the 
undercover cop who infiltrates his 
territory; Russell Wong and Judd 
Nelson are the cops who help Ice- 
T out. The group work well togeth- 
er, and their acting keeps the char- 
acters from simply being cartoons. 
Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


*x*xxOBJECT OF BEAUTY 
(1991). Part cat-and-mouse come- 
dy, part mystery of the heart, this 
film stars John Malkovich and 
Andie MacDowell as a couple of 
callow stock-market schemers so 
riddled with debt they consider sell- 
ing their beloved Henry Moore stat- 
uette for cash. Instead, they decide 
to report it stolen and collect the 
insurance money; but before they 
can, it actually is stolen. When they 
try to collect the insurance, their 
creditors close in and their love life 
turns sour. The movie evaporates 
once it's over; but while you're in 
the theater, it seems to be steered 
by a congenial spirit doling out 
small moments, unexpected plot 
twists, and perversely comic details. 
With Joss Ackland, Bill Paterson, 
Peter Riegert, and Lolita Davido- 
vich; directed by Michael Lindsay- 
Hogg. Paris, Janus, West Newton. 
OPEN DOORS (1991). See review 
in this issue. Coolidge Corner. 

* OSCAR (1991). The only satisfy- 
ing moment in this alleged comedy 
comes before the credits, when 
Kirk Douglas, as a dying man, 
repeatedly and lustily slaps his 
gangster son Sylvester Stallone in 
the face. The movie is an elabo- 
rate and tedious series of mistak- 
en identities, misplaced suitcases, 
and idiot characters running 
around screaming “Who?” “What?” 
To buy it as high farce, you'd have 
to accept Stallone as a comic. 
Peter Riegert brings a weary, sly 
irony to his role as a mobster 
majordomo, and Eddie Bracken 
steals the show in a bit part as a 
Stuttering stool pigeon. Directed by 
John Landis. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 

@OUT FOR JUSTICE (1991). The 
latest Steven Seagal picture gives 
us a cop (Seagal) out to get the 
renegade Mafia hood (William 
Forsythe) who killed his partner. 
We see Forsythe killing the man in 





front of his wife and kids; Seagal 
pinning a man to the wall by a 
meat cleaver through the hand; 
plus assorted shootings, stab- 
bings, and beatings. The movie 
has pretensions to being a drama 
of the streets, since it's careful to 
tell us that Forsythe has become 
crazed by crack — audiences who 
feel beset by drugs and crime get 
to see Seagal ish their worst 
fears. Beacon Hill, Fresh Pond, 
Allston, suburbs. 


id 
**%k-*PERSONA (1965). Ingmar 
Bergman has said that to him film 
means faces, and Persona is per- 
haps the most searching explo- 
ration on film of the expressive 
ambiguity of the human face. Liv 
Ulimann, in the role that brought 
her international attention, por- 
trays an actress who has fallen 
speechless and is no longer able 
to carry on with her daily life. She 
is taken to an island to recuperate 
under the care of a nurse (Bibi 
Andersson), and an intense battle 
of wills ensues. Bergman has 
never before expressed his obses- 
sions so perfectly: the distances 
between people; the compulsion 
to observe one’s own life as a cha- 
rade, a performance; the intricate 
play of emotions in love-hate rela- 
tionships. And he has embodied 
these themes in a film that point- 
edly proclaims itself a film, as 
painfully self-aware as its haunted 
characters. Harvard Film Archive. 
**1/2 POISON (1991). Todd 
Haynes's film interlaces a trio of 
Jean Genet-i stories about 
different kinds of social outcasts. 
“Hero” is about an abused boy 
who after 


scientist horror movies and the 
quickies of the ‘30s and 

‘40s. “Homo” is set directly in 
sado-maso- 


as Genet insisted on doing, into 
the sexual luxuriance of the maso- 
chism he portrays. Brattle. 


‘ i 4 w 

A RAGE IN HARLEM (1991). See 
review in this issue. Beacon Hill, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 

*&*x*1/2 REVERSAL OF FOR- 
TUNE (1990). Based on the Alan 
Dershowitz , this story of 
Claus von Bdlow is one of the 
great American black comedies. 
Nicholas Kazan’s script is a mas- 
terpiece of daring, panache, and 
control, and Barbet Schroeder's 
direction matches it with ebullient 
irony, campy absurdity, and sinis- 
ter pathos; the outrageous melio- 
dramatic device of having Sunny 
(Glenn Close) narrate the film from 
her coma summons up all the 
gravity of the case and at the same 
time parodies it. As Dershowitz, a 
nearly unrecognizable Ron Silver 
has a stand-up comic's truculence 
and tariness, but he serves best as 
straight man to his client, whose 
pseudo-Oxbridge-accented, crass- 
ly elitist nihilism is the film's driving 
sensibility — Jeremy lrons’s good- 
natured amorality and epicurean 
listlessness wash over Dersho- 
barrenness of the domestic life he 
reveals is a nightmare of American 
success. The film dwells luxurious- 
ly in that elegant middie ground 
between farce and tragedy; it's an 
place for a last judg- 


ment on the American dream. 
Place. 


Copley F 
RICH GIAL (1991). See review in 
this issue. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Chesinut Hill, suburbs. 


$s 
kk*kxxTHE SILENCE OF THE 
LAMBS (1991). Jonathan Demme 
adapts Thomas Harris's bestseller 
and masters the mechanics of 
suspense, narrative, sleekness 
and sheer visceral excitement. 
Jodie Foster plays FBI trainee 


Clarice Starling, who's sent by the 
head of the bureau's Behavioral 
Science unit (Scott Glenn) to inter- 
view the incarcerated serial killer 
Dr. Hannibal “The Cannibal” Lec- 
ter (Anthony Hopkins, in an in- 
spired and unholy performance); 
they hope he'll provide some infor- 
mation that will assist in the cap- 
ture of Buffalo Bill, a serial killer 
who skins his victims. Lecter's 
scenes with Starling, in which vic- 
tim and victimizer seem to merge, 
pack a greater charge than the 
hunt for Buffalo Bill, and Demme, 
in his investigation of good and 
evil, brazenly refuses to come up 
with an explanation for the mys- 
tery of Lecter. Charles, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


*1/2 SLEEPING WITH THE ENE- 
MY (1991). The pairing of director 


Joseph Ruben with the tale of a 
woman (Julia Roberts) who fakes 
her own death to escape an abu- 
sive husband (Patrick Bergin) 
would seem ideal, but this thriller 
is a movie-of-the-week clone on 
abused women. Not much time is 
wasted analyzing the causes of 
the bad marriage — the hubby 
here is a monster plain and sim- 
ple. And instead of lampooning the 
middie-American dream Roberts 
escapes to, the town where she 
meets a fun-loving theater profes- 
sor (Kevin Anderson), Ruben buys 
into it. Copley Place, suburbs. 
SLOW MOVES (1983). Jon Jost's 
film is about two unhappy people, 
a man and a woman, and how they 
are unable to move beyond their 
loneliness. Harvard Film Archive. 
SPARTACUS (1960). See review 
in this issue. Charles. 


* TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES Il: THE SECRET OF 
THE OOZE (1991). The diverting 
wit of the first movie has given 
way to the shoddy inanity of this 
sequel. Interrupted in their search 
for new lodgings by the return of 
their unresolved and tedious past, 
the turtles must get the last vial of 
the green ooze that transformed 
them 15 years ago from the evil 
Shredder and his ninja minions. 
Much inept action and repartee 
follows. There’s no secret behind 
what inspired this ooze: it’s green 
stuff too. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Allston, suburbs. 

**1/2 THROUGH A GLASS 
DARKLY (1961). Ingmar Bergman 
tackles the themes of the artist in 
isolation and the existence of God 
in this movie, which is so austere 
and self-serious that many critics 
have mistaken its banalities for pro- 
fundities. (It's not even original: 
Bergman lifted a few of his ideas 
and character details from Chek- 
hov's The Sea Gull.) Bergman's a 
great filmmaker, but he can be infu- 
riating: when Harriet Andersson, as 
the mad heroine, Karin, tells her 
family (Gunnar Bjérnstrand, Max 
von Sydow, and Lars Passgard) 
that God appeared to her out of the 
wallpaper in the form of a spider, 
you may want to scream — or gig- 
gle. The picture is extremely well 
acted and beautifully shot (by Sven 
Nykvist). Harvard Film Archive. 
*&*k*1/2 TILAI (1991). Limpid, 
sublime, and universal. As in his 
previous film, Yaaba, Idrissa 
Quedraogo renders a whole soci- 
ety in the sparest of strokes on the 
Fordian canvas of his African 
frame. The lyric simplicity builds to 
majesty without grandiosity or 
histrionics; and the almost affect- 
less acting, offered largely by 
members of the director's family, 
is as subdued and resigned as the 
landscape. The protagonist here, 
Saga (Rasmane Ouedraogo), 
returns from wandering in the 
wilderness for two years to find out 
that his petulant old rooster of a 
father has married his fiancée (Ina 
Cisse). He becomes a trouble- 
some outcast, whereupon some 
village women conspire against 
the patriarchal code and arrange 
the lovers’ adulterous rendezvous. 
The movie is a subtle and power- 
ful indictment of sexist tyranny 
from an unlikely source. What's 
more, in Tilal, much that we take 
for granted in cinema is seen 
anew. Ouedraogo fuses the con- 
ventions of the Western and the 
melodrama with the simplicity of a 
folk tale. Coolidge Corner. 

@TOY SOLDIERS (1991). Colom- 
bian drug runners (current flavor of 
the month for villains) take over a 
prep school filled with the sons of 
American aristocrats, so they can 
be wasted by techno-heavy Amer- 
ican soldiers and the school's 


Louis Gossett Jr. The message is 
that even these kids (Sean 
Astin, Wil Wheaton, and Keith 
Coogan, three of the most obnox- 
ious teen actors around) are disci- 
pline cases, once their all-Ameri- 
can rebelliousness is channeled by 
Authority, they're more than a 
match for whatever the 


America-hating Third World has to 
offer. Radical, dudes. Cinema 57, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 

* TRUE COLORS (1991). This 
movie says that the halimarks of 
’*80s Washington were greed, self- 
ishness and cronyism and then 
expects us to be surprised.-John 
Cusack and James. Spader play 
two law-school friends whose ethi- 
cal differences affect their career 
paths and drive a wedge between 
them. The screenplay, by Kevin 
Wade, offers truisms in place of 
exploration. Wade is on to some- 
thing by making Cusack's conniv- 
ing hustler a product of 
a working-class background who 
disguises his roots. But given what 
the movie says about the rich in 
the ‘80s, how did Spader’s upper- 
class character turn out to be so 
liberal? Cusack seems to be stor- 
ing away every slight as something 
to spur our tin on, and Spader has a 
likable understated, offhand man- 
ner. But they're both caught in the 
one-dimensionality of their roles. 
Directed by Herbert Ross. Cheri. 
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BLUE PLANET 
ATTHE OMNI THEATER 


Now playing at the Museum of Science, Science 
Park, Boston. Tickets: adults, $6, children 4-14, 
and seniors $4 50 Advance reservations rec 
ommended. Othe ery with MasterCard 
or Visa, one 


ORSON 
WELLES 


© TURNER ENTERTAINMENT Co. 


8, 9; Sac 10, 11, 12.1.2, 3,4, 5.6, 7.8.9; Sun tt 
12.1.2, 3.4.5.6.7.8 holidays and 
vacation weeks are: 10, 11, 12,1, 2.3.4.5.6.7.8 


Daily at 12:00, 3:40, 730 


CARMEN MAURA 


¥, CARMELA! 


2 67m OF Camos baves 


Daly at 1:45, 5:25, 9:20 


A TURNER ENTERTAINMENT CO, PRESENTATION / A PARAMOUNT PICTURES RELEASE 


Daily 3:15,5:30 
40 Brattle St. 7:50,10:00 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
NOW PLAYING ee « Sat & Sun 
Matinees 1:00PM 


DAY OF SHOW - ADVANCED TICKETS AVAILABLE. 


“TWO THUMBS UP.” 


—Siskel & E 


“A TERRIFIC MOVI ae 


Liz Smith, Syndicated Columnist, New York Newsday 


aK KI 


“DELIGHTFUL.” 


—New York Daily News 


THEATRE 


55 Davis Square ( (Red Line) 
Somerville 625-5700 


7 AN EVENING WITH 


w/ THE AQUARIUM 
RESCUE UNIT 
Fri. & Sat. May 3 & 4 at 7:00pm 
"A MATTER OF 


DEGREES" 
Sun. 5/5-Wed. 5/8 


at 6:15 & 8:00 pm 
Thur. 59 at 8:00 only 


"CANDY 


MOUNTAIN" 
Sun. 5/5-Thur. 5/9 at 9:45 


Starts Friday, 5/10 
"THE VANISHING" 


“ROMANTIC.” 
—CBS-TV 


xKKK 


“EXCELLENT.” 


—Los Angeles Daily News 


IMPROMPTU 


[PG-13] <>, SOVE 
TU REIGN DOGSESSS)° © 1991 Hemdale Film Corporation. Al Rights Reserved. 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


STARTS TODAY, 


FRIDAY, MAY 3rd ~566-4040 


A FILM FROM 
HEMDALE 


alist and OUTRAGEOUS! 


566-4040 


“ACTION - PACKED, SEXY AND FUN!” 


- Patrick Stoner, PBS “FLICKS” 


UKKKK! 


Fri-Sat at Midnight 
COLORFUL, 
FAST-PACED AND 


CANDY MOUNTAIN 


with Tom Waits, Buster Poindexter 


COOLIDGE CORNER 
THEATRE 


Pact ee-l-tete) 


FOREST WHITAKER GREGORY HINES ROBIN GIVENS and DANNY GLOVER 


V- 9c) — 
mw me HARLEM 


! For a shot at 

1 your big break, 
see the Phoenix’s 
Classified 
AUDITIONS. 


267-1234 





His Music... His Life... 
His Girl... 


RIGHELEL 


© 100 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON © FREE PARKING BETWEEN 5:00PM AND 2:00AM * COMPUTERIZED ADVANCED TICKET SALES 
© EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS © NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS & HOLIDAYS « 
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WILDLY SEDUCTIVE | 
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—Peter Travers t ONE 
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ANIKITA 


FRESH POND MALL. CAMBRIDGE 


MICHAEL KEATON 
ONE GOOD COP (R) 


MORTAL 
THOUGHTS (R) 
TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES 2(PG) 


OUT FOR 
JUSTICE (R) 
SILENCE OF 

THE LAMBS (R) 


. ’ TORCH OCI EI ACADEMY AWARD WINNER! 
"A HEARTBREAKINGLY BEAUTIFUL MOVIE.” “SSS*Sce inonmson 
Psa ia | 
Mister JOWNsON 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF “DRIVING MISS DAISY. 


‘on a pee 
oe &. 


=e 
‘ BES GRR Bs 


LA. STORY. 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER! 


ee GOOUFEAS 


—Roger Ebert, CHICAGO SUNTIMES [BR] 


The appearance of innocence 
The heat of desire 


THE COMPORT OF STRANGERS _ 
IN A CITY TORN APART BY INJUST 


ICE “A POWERFULLY SENSUOUS MOVIE!” 
THEY BROKE EVERY RULE TO FIGHT —Dovd Cte, $801 RANCHEED ORONICLE 


FOR WHAT WAS RIGHT. LJ DOU 
| \ . . 
The Long Walk Home 


A FILM BY ZHANG YI-MOU 


HARVARD SOQ. 864-4580 


CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE © EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIG 


CHRISTOPHER ARDS 
WAITVEN pit N| 
a a WALKEN RICHARDSON 
po‘? PERT ae 
¥ RU EVERETT WMRREN 


“Cain Se 
: a 


SOMERVILLE 628-7000 


RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 
DANNY GLOVER ROBIN GIVENS MICHAEL KEATON A RAGE 
A RAGE IN HARLEM (R) ONE GOOD COP (R) | IN HARLEM (R) 


SYLVESTER STALLONE A KISS WIL WHEATON A KISS SYLVESTER STALLONE 
R (PG) BEFORE DYING (R) _ TOY SOLDIERS (R) | BEFORE DYING (R) OSCAR (PG) 


THE LONG THE OBJECT SILENCE OF TEENAGE MUTANT 
WALK HOME (PG) OF BEAUTY (R) THE LAMBS (R) |NINJA TURTLES 2(PG) 


WIL WHEATON DEFENDING MORTAL 
TOY SOLDIERS (R) YOUR LIFE (PG) 


HARLES BEACON HILL PARIS CINEMA 57. y CHERI 4 
CAMB. ST. NEAR GOVT. CTR. 227.1330 1 BEACON AT TREMONT 723.8110 841 BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. CTR. 267-8181 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 482-1222 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 


GREGORY HINES ROBIN GIVENS “AN INTOXICATING ROMANCE. WIL WHEATOF" ONE GOOD COP (R) 


E IN HARLEM (R The two stars prove to bea 
A RAG ( ) smashing romantic match. TOY SOLDIERS (R) aia aie (R) 


STANLEY KUBRIK'S 70MM DOLB 
SPARTACUS (PG-13) 
SILENCE OF 
THE LAMBS (R) 


OUT FOR 
JUSTICE (R) 


ai Ande Maconeh ea sere _ereents 
S WITH MARIO VAN PEEBLES E (PG 
ALES _1woucrs 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 
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WOMEN 
SEEKING 

MEN — 

35, outdoorsy, spiritual, lib- 
eral, nondrinking pro- 
fessional seeks com- 


municative, compatable 
partner. @® 8172 (exp 5/15) 


36 year old SJF, vivacious, 
smart, funny seeks 
nonsmoking grown-up man 
who is sane, funny, and 
emotionally available. Axe- 
murderers and criminally in- 
sane need not apply. [1 6789 





Alternative rocker, attract- 
ive, progressive, fit, 30s 
er ge by similar SUF. @& 
8108 (exp 5/8) 


Anachronism, idealogically, 
chronologically 50s. DW 


seeks quiche eater. @ 8103 
(exp 5/8) 


Attractive, 35 SWF, fun, af- 
fectionate, successful seeks 
same in male for quality rela- 
tionship. Photo appreciated 
® © 5474 (exp 5/8) 





To respond 


to this or any 


Eclectic cultured intelligent 
SWF 39 seeks non-s ing 
secure sophisticated _ 
man @@® 8160 (exp5/15) 


Emotionally and finacially 
secure SJF 41 with valid 
passport seeks same in 
partner (37-44) to enjoy out- 
doors, theatre, flea markets, 
—_— and generally have 
_ together. @P 8141 (exp 
5/8) 


Environmental scientist, 34, 
slim, attractive, many 
interests, seeks clever, 
progressive M for equal rela- 
tionship. #® 8145 (exp 5/8) 


Fairly attractive, bright, pro- 
fessional DWF, , seeks 
fairly compatibie, non-smok- 
ng. 30s to early 40s, at least 
5'7" S/DW male (one at a 
time) to accompany her 
dancing (especially to 
black/alternative music), at- 
tending almost any type of 
live performance, dining at 
ethnic restaurants, jogging, 
working out or fishing 
(usually one at a time) or ac- 
companying you. @® © 5472 
(exp 5/8) 


Firey, attractive, 37. SWF, 
looking to meet caring, SWM 
for possible relationship. @ 
8970 (exp 5/8) 


| t-ta-telale] Mele MY 4l ish 
a a symbol, dial 


1-976-3366 


( 99¢ a minute) 
Touchtone phones 
only. Outside 617 & 


508 area code: 


elle! 


1-900-370-2015 


($1 a minute) 


intelligent, good-humored, 
witty, interesting, attractive F 
46 seeks lively lovable man. 


@ 8163 (exp 5/15) 


Attractive, professional. 
adventurous, affectionate, 
unconventional female 40s 
seeks companion any race. 
@ 8151 (exp 5/15) 


‘ Beautiful slim child of the 
60's seeks monogamous 
spiritual bad boy, (be tall) @ 
3323 (exp 5/8) 


Beautiful girl, 21, loves God, 
Prince, my son Lord, life... 
8090 (exp 5/8) 











tionship. @® 8119 (exp 5/8) 


Be my friend. Me 39, full- 
figured, caring, fun. You 28 
to 45, nice. ® 2056 (exp 5/8) 


Biue eyed architect, 34, 
seeks stable professional 
32-40, 5'10+, intelligent. 
8177 (exp 5/15) 


Cail me, it will be worth at 
least 99 cents. @® 8182 (exp 
5/15) 


CELEBRATE! 
I'm turning 40 this year! And 
to help me celebrate, I'm 
seeking a wonderful new 














8196 (exp 5/15) 
Damsell in despair, 45+, 
hopes to find you some- 


attractive, successful, pro- 
fessional, joie de vivre, 
opera and theatre lover, golf 
and x country enthusiast, 
seeks 50+ male soulmate, 
broad- minded, cultured, 
physically and mentally ac- 
tive. You come to Boston, 
we'll travel anywhere. &® 
3296 (exp.5/7) 


tall black or hispanic male for 
! friendship. 8162 (exp 
5/15) 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


Hi! SJF 33, 5'5 short dark 
hair/eyes, olive co xtion, 
full figured, size 16, bright 
loving. Seeks a loyal genuine 
SWM 5'10+, 180+ 32+ and 
handsome to me. @ 8139 
(exp 5/8) 


| love “sweet” so please be 
honest dependable lovin 
free spririted humanist tall 
over 30 able to appreciate a 
fine woman @@® 8154 (exp 
5/15) 


Inter-dependent, female per- 
son, 42, seeks seasoned 
male person for lasting ro- 
mantic friendship. @® 3235 
(exp 5/22) 


ee 
Life-loving SWF, 30, 5'7 slim, 
fit, educated, idealistic. 
Seeks kind, intelligent, self- 
aware, single man with 
adventurous spirit and 
passion for life. Enjoy world 
travel, personal growth, long 
walks, insightful talks, and 
exotic food. @®% 0 5460 (exp 
5/15) 


Lovely, slender, happy, pro- 
fessional SWF 36 seeks kind 
thoughtful, intelligent, | vd 
looking, adventurous SWM. 
@ 8133 (exp.5/8) 


——_—_—_—————— 
My social life would make 
you jealous, and | have 
Phoenix Personal Call to 
thank for it. 


SS 
Personabie, attractive, slim, 
intelligent, open-minded, 
professional F 46, seeks 
ceseterpert. @ 8109 (exp 
/8) 


Pretty, professional woman, 
48, seeks sensuous, adven- 
turous family oriented part- 
ner. @® 8187 (exp.5/15) 


SENSUAL SCORPIO 
oe NSU sensual Scorpio 
beauty, mid- 40's, intelligent, 
conscious, spiritual busi- 
ness woman with a passion 
for life. Wanted: man who 
wens to yas life. 

x 390983 Cambidge,MA 
02139 








loose politics. 


with Personal Call ‘ 


Short, single, slightly plump 
Asian American, 25, Ivy 
educated, aspiring political 
science PhD, seeking in- 
tellectual, considerate 
counterpart, any race, 22-30, 
for passionate romance and 
commitment. Please send 
letter, phone and photo to: 
6790 


SJF, 31, 5'7", perceptive, 
smart and warm seeks an 
exceptional man, 
sophisticated, adventurous 
and fun, to jump in mud pud- 
dies. eat Thai food, hike Mt. 
Lafayette, and laze on the 
beach and at home. @® 8137 
(exp 5/8) 





PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 





laughter. 











Pissmie stro artistic 
warm, ‘ uninhibhed. close, 


Spiritual, bili , in the mo- 
ment. sensual, affectionate, 
romantico, re 
responsible, . 
8190 (exp 5/15) 


Spontaneous, very pretty 
DWF 5’4”, slim, curvaceous, 
sensuous brunette ight, 
sensitive, creative, self- 
aware, fun-loving, very 
young 40s, seeks nonsmok- 
ing counterpart, 5°11°+, 
30s-40s, who,'s gentle, 


playful, sensual, affec- 
tionate, humorous, in- 
telligent, communicative, 


self-motivated, strong- 
willed, emotionally available, 
fit. for mutually nurturing 
friendship, monogamous 
passion, Box 763, Cam- 
bridge. MA 02140 @® 8164 
(exp 5/15) 


owE 36.5.6" mental Neath 


professional, attractive, in- 
telligent, curious, fun-loving. 
Repetoire includes cycling 
along shore, exploring new 
places. music, conversation, 
laughter. Seeks man 
30s-40s with warmth, open- 
ness. joie de vivre for duet. 
W 3320 (exp 5/22) 


SWF 27 5'6" 135 in search of 
SM 26-34. I'm college 
educated, fun, profession- 
ally employed. Call or write. 
C2 @® 5516 (exp.5/15) 


SWF 35, struggling with life, 


but getting the better of it, 
seeks kinder, gentier partner 
in fun, warmth, simple 


pleasures. Am 5'6", 135, 
‘progressive’, into movies, 
books, food, a little sport. 
3297 (exp 5/8) 


SWF 43 Youthful, very at- 
tractive, well-educated pro- 
fessional in the arts. - 
sual, warm, open, bright 
smile, deep laugh. Trim, 5'4”. 
! enjoy outdoor activities, 
love the ocean, , COOk- 
ing, antiquing, have 
i Look- 
or the spark in the 
ofa 


trim, professional man of wh 
wisdom and tenderness who 


is also laughter and 
2 lasting relatonenip. Send 


on and note please 
61 (exp 5/15) 


® 
Ad of the Week 


ow MEET.HARMONY 


professional, attractive, in- 
telligent, curious, fun-loving. 
Repetoire includes cycling 
along shore, exploring new 
places. music, conversation, 
Seeks man 
30s-40s with warmth, open- 


ness, joie de vizre for duet. 
# 3340 (exp 5/22) 








SWF, 5'9"', attractive, slim, 
seeks SWM 6', 40, in- 
telligent.humor. @ 8161 
(exp 5/15) 


Tall, attractive professionally 
established (down to 
Earth/energetic) SWF, 40 
something, enjoys skiing, 
auctions, ethnic 
foods/Parisian cafes, seeks 
attractive, somewhat in- 
trospective, financially se- 
cure SWM, 35-45, for 
fun/possible relationship? 
WW 3350 (exp 5/29) 


Very attractive vivacious 
classy petite sensious pro- 
fessional DJF seeking hand- 
some extroverted non-bald- 
ing fit counterpart for friend- 
ship and romance 40-50 
5'6'-9"' @® 8120 (exp 5/8) 





MEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 


good condition. options in- 
clude: hiking, film, thought- 
provoking discussion, bik- 
ing, and trying new 
restaurants. Make an offer! 
11816 








traveled, considerate, ° 
ing a slender SWF. @® 8027 
(exp 5/8) 








33, very attractive, SWM, 
seeking attractive, pro- 
fessional, physically fit SWF 
24-34. 2 (exp 5/8) 





8114 (exp 5/8) 


6'1"' 240 Ibs. sincere and af- 
fectionate, like sports, open- 
minded. @® 8144 (exp.5/8) 


ADVENTUROUS 
Escape the mundane very 
attractive givingmale, 39, 
seeks attractive, warm, inde- 
pendent-minded 
25-40, for mutually caring, 
enchanting relationship. 
Interests include exotic food, 
dancing, travel, art, theatre, 
i travel, sports, 
. progressive 
politics. @® © 5478 (exp 5/8) 


“AFRICAN MALE" SBM 29 
seeks SWF 24-35 for friend- 
ship, relationship. (sorry 
messages erased last 
week). 8138 (exp 5/8) 


Amnesia victim needed by 
single father, help raise wild 
daughters. @® 8112 (exp 5/8) 


ANALYTICAL CAT_ seeks 
thread to play with. @® 8107 
(exp 5/8) 


Androgynous male, 27, 
athletic, body-builder, seeks 
tomboyish female 25-40. @ 
8095 (exp 5/8) 




















come your special agent! In- 
telligent, warm, romantic 
SWM, 33, quirky eclectic 
interests in music and the 
arts, seeks attractive like- 
minded SF, = for fun, 
friendship, ai cherry pie 
sampling. @ 8197 (exp 
5/15) 









~ sw sige te 





Asian, 5'9” 33 Attractive, 
highly educated professional 
seeks outdoor type, athletic, 
WF. (1) 6805 


A tennis partner wanted. 
Female 20-30. Providence 
area. @® 2084 (exp 5/15) 


Athletic WM, would love to 
meet a large, muscular 
woman. @ 1 (exp 5/8) 


ATHLETIC PHD 
38 SWM, My life mixes the 
intellectual with the physical. 
Would like to hold hands on 
a different path. Seeks non- 
smoking female any race, 
bright. fit and comfortable in 
and out-of-doors, prefers 
walking to riding, likes 
animals, believes friendship, 
humor, communication and 
passion are the keys to 
relationships. 
@ © 5469 (exp 5/22) 


Attractive SBM seeks older, 
mature woman who enjoys 
bingo. @® 8115 (exp 5/8) 


Attractive SWM 24, seeks 
SF. any race, for romantic 
times 2064 (exp 5/8) 


AUSTRALIAN writer, adven- 














parents) for Boston rela- 
tionship, tasting Manhattan 
Paris, Sydney 3322 (exp 
5/22) 
LET’S ENJOY LIFE 
TOGETHER 

If you are a SWF, young at 
heart. a conversa- 


tionalist, looking for adven- 
ture and excitiment and have 
wonder about meeting 
looking Gentleman of 

‘olor who will sweep you off 
your feet and treat you with 
kindness, tenderness and 
compassion. | am the one to 
call. Or write: Suite 258, 
1148 Center St, Newton Crt 
02159 


Fe 





» Mu- 


_ sician,, Adonis seeks 


articulate, sionate Asian 
student. 68180 (exp 5/15) 








Boyishly handsome rocker, 
fit. liberal seeks similar SF 
30s. @® 8130 (exp 5/8) 














woman, long-term, easy-go- 

ing, optimistic, sailing, travel, 

meaningful conversation. &@® 

8193 (exp 5/15) 

Cute 28, seeks wild, 
in 


aay girl for fun times. @ 
8127 (exp 5/8) 


RTNER 





DATING OPTIO 
Successful attractive thirties 


‘ writer seeks irreverent F to 


36. He's just the type, ap- 
parently, you'd expect to find 
in the personals. Send Pic- 
tionary self portrait to POB 
1450. Cambridge 02238 @® 
8140 (exp 5/8) 


DWM, 24. MIT graduate stu- 
dent, padry J liberal arts 
je 


@ (© 5476 (exp 5/8) 
DWM 41 mature exciting 





encounter. @ 8118 
(exp.5/8) 
EBONY/IVORY 


ROMANCE 
SWM, 40, 5'7", handsome, 
fit, financially successful; 


seeks sweet, sensitive, lov- 


skies, thunderstorm, 
and warm nights. Photo ap- 
preciated but not 4 
will respond to all. Box 81 
(exp 5/26) 






English photographer, 25, 
planning to see Boston and 
New England for holiday in 
September/October wishes 
to make genuine friend with 
young lady. Write with photo 
to 0 6795 


Exciting, educated, mult- 
faceted SWM 27, handsome 
(6'2”, 180), professional 
seeks similar tall SWF. @ 
3300 (exp 5/8) 


Fat, baid, toothless and ugly 
seeks relationship. @® 3351 
(exp 5/29) 


GBM, 31, 5'6, 130 masculine 
and healthy, seeking mono- 
amous relationship with 
M 30-40. @ 8195 (exp 
5/15) 


Gorgeous Polish pro- 
fessional, 28, seeks 
educated fareastern empath 
for Romance. @® 8124 (exp 
5/8) 


Handsome, intelligent, off- 
beat, SJM seeks kind, 
quirky, beautiful, intelligent 
SWF. @® 8174 (exp.5/15) 


HEAVY SAX 

6 165, 32, handsome, 
educated, very intelligent, of 
mixed blood, financially se- 
cure, a secular humanist into 
James Hiliman and Audre 
Lorde. A serious saxophone 
player. New in town, looking 
for a friend over 21, any 
race, who can teach me 
French, German or Spanish 
or something about myself, 
music, or life in general. @ 0) 
8102 (exp 5/8) 


if it wasn't for Personal Call, 
| would be dini alone 
Thank you Boston nix. 


QUEEN-SIZED GAL 
| have looks, personality, 
brains and | like bad poetry. 
W 3321 (exp 5/22) 


Inkslinger seeks Belle 
Belletrist for collaborations 
on life's sentences. 29+. &@ 
8117 (exp 5/9) 


In search of Karen Allen-Me! 
Harris-Margaret Thatcher 
Combination. interested in 
being mentally and 


physically healthy getting to 
know a 6'3" 185 44°4.0 SWM 
and starting a family? @ 
3311 (exp 5/15) 


Intelligent. handsome, open, 
SWM., 27, 5'9”, 185ibs, very 
much into fitness. Some 
things | enjoy include: Mov- 
ies, theatre, sports, out- 














an intelligent, slim, funny, 
open, fitness conscous Swe 
20s. who has similar 
interests and some different 
ones. Non smokers please. 
@ 3301 (exp 5/8) 


International Lawyer. SWM, 
30. tall, blonde. Recently re- 
turned from Far East, now 
cloistered behind Ivory 
Towers. Appreciate con- 
versation, dining, ideas, 
adventure. Seeking attract- 
ive SF with cocktail charm 
and puddle-splashing play- 


fulness. Tell me a story 
Please include photo 
6796 





INTOHEAVYMETAL? 
Musical muscular SWM into 
personal growth (pecs, 
biceps) seeks very attractive 
but brainy bodybuilding 
woman for workouts and 
play. Lack of direction a 
plus, relentless sense of 
humor desirable! @® 8188 
(exp 5/15) 


JAPANESE GIRL 
SWM, 29, seeks simple 
sweet, sincere, non-judging, 
open-minded Japanese 
female, 22+. for ro- 
mance/relationship. Call or 
write POB 2248 Woburn MA 
01888. @P 3299 (exp 5/8) 





LITERARY TYPE 
Playful, SWM, tall, bizarro 
seeks librarian type who de- 
sires touch of twisted fun 
Photos first. @® 8194 (exp 
5/15) 


Magic carpet salesman 
seeks female test pilot. No 
experience required 
8175 (exp.5/15) 


Male 27, very athletic. seeks 
athletic female for summer 
fun. @® 8104 (exp 5/8) 


Male 50 let's loose 25ibs 
— South Shore. @ 
165 


MESSAGE FROM 


HEAVEN 

God told me that unless | 
receive 50 calls from bright, 
creative 30-38 SWFs, this 
well-traveled SWM_ scien- 
tist/entrepreneur will be 
called to NJ and forced to 
eat my Aunt Sara's cooking 
Help save me from frozen 
bagels and tuna casserole. 
@ 3305 (exp 5/8) (Was = 
8861) 

Middle aged JM looking for 
an unencumbered un- 
conventional intelligent 
whimsical woman to hang 
out with. @® 8155 (exp 5/22) 


SPRINGTIME 
S Asian Indian M 
Educated, Fair, Mature, 
Considerate, —? Look- 
ing For Girl about 5'2” love 
animals, nature. Call or write 
Box 9105-113, Norwell, MA 
02061 @® 8983 (exp 5/8) 

















MORE CLASSIFIEDS INSIDE 


See Inside For Additional 
Classified Categories! 
HELP WANTED 


SERVICES 
DIRECTORY 


REAL ESTATE 

PERSONALS 

MUSIC, THEATER, 

ENTERTAINING SERVICES 
MIND, BODY 


& SPIRIT 


MARKET PLACE 


PHONE 
SERVICES 


FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 Display Advertising 859-3207 


AND 


ENTRE NOUS 








MYSTI 

SWM, 36, artist/healer, suc- 
cessful, very attractive, 
loves nature. communica- 
tion, spiritual growth, 
passion, and partnership 
Seeks woman. any age/race 
who is very open, a light 
worker, creative, fit, attract 
ive. fun W 5503 (exp 
5/29) 


NONSMOKER 
SWM., 39. slim, attractive 
home owner. loyal. sup- 
portive. Likes hiking, mov- 
1es. dining. travel, dancing 
music, reading, seeking 
woman to build committed 
relationship based on friend- 
ship. mutual respect. and 
taking care of one another 


Watertown. ® [) 5442 (exp 
5/15) 
Offbeat young professor 


seeks beautiful F, 18-27. to 
backpack the Sierras with 
Note and Photo to () 6797 


OLD FOLKIE 
Bearded and bespectacied 
WM. 41, dad. Enamored of 
Passims. coffee connection 
movies. hiking, camping 
seeking thin woman of 
similar bent; sharp, witty 
meliow, excitable, inter and 
independant, smokeless. &® 
3324 (exp 5/22) 


ORIENTAL GIRL 
Successful. physically fit, 
SWM. 5°9. 150ibs. Dark hair 
& eyes seeks an attractive 
oriental girl for relationship 
travel. and romance. | am 
caring. generous, and con- 
siderate. I'm 33. optimistic 
and selective. Remember. 
nothing ventured nothing 
gained so if you're a little bit 
shy. give me a try, you won't 
be disapointed 5502 
(exp 5/15) 


Passionate but easygoing 
SWM 26 seeks petite 
nonsmoking F 20s 8156 
(exp 5/15) 


Passionate romantic gentle- 
man. 37, goodlooking biue- 
eyed. Seeking open-minded 
lady. @® 2044 (exp 5/8) Prov 
area 








PhD seeks non-materialistic 
Female 30+ into athletics, 
ae surf, art. @@® 8100 
(exp 5/8) 


PRAGMATIC MAN 
27 510 150lbs. intelligent, 
attractive, open-minded and 
athletic with varied interests 
How about you? @#® 8189 
(exp 5/15) 


Attractive SBM, nonsmoker, 
nondrinker seeks older in- 
telligent woman for compa- 
nionship. @® 8111 (exp 5/8) 













ARTS 































WOMEN 
CONTINUED 


Protessional, fun, widowed, 
WM 60s, PO Box 1365 E Ar- 
linaton 02174 


Retired gent age | for 





SHY S EASY GOING 
SWM 42 never married, 
165ibs, 5'9 tall brown hair, 
brown eyes, handsome. 
Guitarist in a_band, singer 
= riter. @@® 8192 (exp 
/15) 


Sincere, fun, good lookii 
professional DWM, 36, 
seeks D/SWF 28+ for 
honest relationship. @® 8097 
(exp 5/8) 


SJM, 29, seeks SJF, humor- 
ous, spontaneous for fun 
and adventure. @® 8093 (exp 


female companion, POB 121 5/8) 

Bedford MA 01730__ + Smoldering, sensuous 

Rock musician 5'5” 28. journalist, 6’, slim, well- 
educated, nonsmoker, 


seeks petite, healthy, attract- 
ive babe. “Let's make music 
7 " @ 3306 (exp 
5/29) 





ype handsome 39 year 
old S' 

movies, 
laughter 
and more. Seeks spon- 
taneous, bright, independent 
non smoking woman 28-42 
with similar curiosities for 
possible 
8168 (exp 5/15) 


SBM 30 fitness instructor 
seeks SWF for romantic 
passionate relationship. @® 
8110 (exp 5/8) 


SBM SEEKS SF Athletic. 
humorous, and fun for ro- 
mance and friendship & 
3312 (exp 5/15) 





DWM, 46, seeks caring, in- 
telligent, F partner. @ 


(exp 5/15) 


Social worker, 35, slim, 6’ 
tall, seeks F (20-40) who en- 
, joys the outdoors, ocean- 
front living, and world travel- 
ing. Box 1255, Cambridge 
02238 @® 3710 (exp 5/15) 


Spring Fever. WM 40's, 

handsome, seeks interest- 

7, sensitive woman 30+ 
8134 (exp 5/8) 


, Swell guy, 24 seeks pretty. 
urbane, down to earth gal 
@ 8171 (exp 5/15) 


Read this! Now! SWM 30 sks 
beautiful, intelligent, fit SWF 
26+. @® 8170 (exp 5/15) 


SWM, 20s, attractive athletic 
loves outdoors music seeks 
fun attractive SWF 20s for 


ROMANTIC 


iM 6'3” 210, enjoys 
music, cooking, 
dinning, cuddling 





relationship 











Selective. attractive. sen- friendship romance? @& 
sual. seeks er romantic 8199 (exp 5/15) 
professional, 40-50. Photo ——_—_—_—_—_—_————_—_—_ 
appreciated SWM 26, affectionate, sin 
5512 (exp 5/15) cere. warm, seeks nice 


| 
Short, single. slightly plump 
Asian 
educated. aspiring political 
science PhD, 
tellectual 

counterpart, any race, 22-30 
for passionate romance and 
commitment 
letter. phone and photo to 


Oriental F 21+ 
@ 8101 (exp 5/8) 


SWM, 27, Jimmy Stewart 
seeks Donna eed for 
happy ending. @® 8096 (exp 
5/8) 


American, 25, Ivy 


seeking in- 
considerate 


SWM, 28, attempting to 
sprechen Deutsch seeks 
German speaking SF under 


Please send 


6790 
30 for socializing. @® 8125 
(exp 5/8) 

7 h -h _ 
on A lB ae} acane SWE SWM 28, seeks alluring. art 
(35-40) for long-term cullinary enthusiast. Euro 
8198 (exp 5/15) pean. foreign welcome. @& 





8176 (exp.5/15) 
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SWM 30 6'1” 185 Ibs In 
shape, in search of gdod 
times, affection, play- 
fuliness. @® 8123 (exp 5/8) 


SWM 31 5'10", 160, phys- 
ician (shrink). Looking to 
love an intelligent, slender, 
emotionally responsible, at- 
tractive, 25-32 WF/OF. Ski- 
ing. Dilbert, liberal politics, 
common sense. Photo, 
phone. 0 @® 5514 (exp.5/29) 


SWM, 32, 5'11, 165 Ibs, into 
bicycling, hiking, camping. 
travel, rock concerts etc 
seeks slim SWF for sincere 
pe marriage. Can- 
ton. @ 0 5511 (exp 5/29) 


SWM 33 Anti-vivisection, 
nature lover, seeks similar 
SWF. @# 8131 (exp 5/8) 


SWM 35 5'10”, attractive. 
Into acting, singing, stand- 
up comedy, music, health-fit- 
ness. Looking for right girl. 
@ 8143 (exp 5/8) 


SWM 339: affectionate, genu- 
ine, introspective, unconven- 
tional. attractive, slim 5'6” 
nonsmoking teacher. Seeks 
affectionate, slender, attract- 
ive SWF. | like children. 
animals. dirt roads, theater, 
verbal and nonverbal com- 
munication. @® 8113 (exp 
5/22) 


SWM 41, 6 slim 
nonsmoker, nondrinker, out- 
door lover. Many interests 
@ 2076 (exp 5/15) 


SWM med student. 25 
seeks petite SWF with taste 
for classic rock sounds. @ 
8132 (exp 5/8) 


SWM. physician 
metaphysics author seeking 
young SWF, East European 
ancestry Lets get 
metaphysical. @® 3352 (exp 
5/22) 


SWM student, 23. sincere 
open-minded i ll 
seeking fit non-smoking 
19-27 for fun, friendship 
first. Must love WFNX, Red 
Sox. @#® 8173 (exp.5/15) 


Tall man seeks woman for 
spicy food. dancing, outdoor 
activities @P 8179 (exp 5/15) 


Tall SWM, 35, high ey 
yet literate, seeks intelligent, 
attractive female 27-37 to 
share interests. @® 3295 
(exp 5/8) 


Tall, well-groomed, pro- 
fessional, black ntleman 
seeks equal relationship 
with understanding woman. 
@ 8166 (exp.5/15) 


TRAVEL 
To the beat of a different 
drum. This alternative 
rocker/astrology nut (SWM 
26) is looking for someone to 
pogo beneath the stars with! 
WW 8122 (exp 5/8) 


Vegetarian, entrepreneur, 
SWM, 39 5'8"’, seeks woman 
27 + to dance the night away 
at the Cantab Lounge. Box 
315 Cambridge MA 02140. 


Very attractive SBM seeks 
overweight woman for last- 
ing relationship. @@® 8184 
(exp 5/15) 


Wealthy woman: conversa- 
tion. companionship, fun 
and foolishness, hugs, hap- 
piness, prefer Fy yr 
entieman 35, @® 8142 (exp 
/8) 


Who would have a 42, 6'1 
200ibs traveling SWM? 
Sometimes here, sometimes 
out West or down South. 
Aiways suburban, usually 
active and outside. No 
smokers or loadies, | hope. 
® > 5473 (exp 5/22) 


Wild at heart SWM 30 Dark, 
handsome seeks petite SBF 
@ 8150 (exp 5/15) 


WILD AT HEART 
Tall, attractive. professional 
25 SWM cooking, 
outrageously, dressed, 
great looks. weird attitude 
Woman for Axis. Venus, 
dancing. @® 8191 (exp 5/15) 


WM 38 6. artistic, musical, 
seeks sensitive, Mediter- 
ranean female. @® 8098 (exp 
5/8) 





ay 
WM 50 Seeks travel compa- 
mion for short, warm, sunny 
trips. @® 8106 (exp 5/8) 


MEN 
SEEKING 
MEN 


fs eyes, ; 
, Outdoor activities, arts, 
travel, excellent health, 
nonsmoker, romantic and 
sensual seeks same. Gay or- 
ientation, traditional lifestyle, 
funloving, youthful 40-50 
Box 705 Truro MA 02666 


ARE YOU THE ONE? 
Attractive, sophisticated 
GWM, ove. t76, 
brown/brown, wants to 
share life, love, laughter. 
You: masculine GWM 25-38, 
good-looking, fit intelligent. 
caring and we above 
average relationship, @& 
2052 (exp 5/8) Prov area 


Attractive GWM 50 enjoys 
life and living seeks man 45 
O 5475 (exp 


ONDE SURFER 
21, competitive, clean cut. 
killer looks, not into scene, 


seeks great looki oung 
jock 18-23. 0 @® 5447 (exp 
5/8) 

FRIENDS(Boy)?: intense, 


adventurous, thoughtful & 
romantic BROTHERS. 26, 6 
165. bliue/blue, attractive, 
masculine & cleancut 
similar 20-30. @® 8153 (exp 
5/15) 


Good looking GWM looking 
for fun. Age between 25-36 
@ 8129 (exp 5/8) 


GWM, 25. 145. biond/brown 
attractive. athletic 
masculine, seeks similar 
WW 8136 (exp 5/22) 


GWM 25 biond/blue. 58 
150. great Poy seeks re- 
lationship. @® 8128 (exp 5/8) 


GWM. 25. blonde/blue. 

slight build 140 seeks “nice 

guy 23-35 for good con- 

versation and lot s more! @® 
5464 (exp 5/15) 














* GWM 28 62” 190 muscular 


masculine goodiooking fun 
seeks relationship. @® 8092 
(exp 5/8) 


GWM, 26, 6'1, blonde biue 
178 outgoing honest down 
to earth enjoys outdoors, 
music, ocean seeking GWM 
26-36 for serious rela- 
tionship. Tired of lies- 
games. If you're a regular 
down-to-earth a A ase 
— S07 (exp 
/8) 


GWM, 28, 5°10, 200, 
brown/brown, well built, col- 
lege senior seeks GAM 

-35 for monogamous rela- 
tionship. Must be athletic 
and enjoy camping. No 
booze or drugs please. @ 
8135 (exp 5/8) 


GWM, 29, goodiooking en- 
joys bicycling, boating, fish- 
ing. hiking seeks similar 
friend for summertime fun. 
0 5513 (exp 5/15) 


GWM 32 Good looking, 
muscular seeking same 
hag for fun. @® 8105 (exp 
/8) 


GWM, 33, 5'7", 132 Ibs, 
brown/blue, good looking, 
‘“'straight'’, non- 
promiscuous, seeks 
masculine similar. @® 8121 
(exp 5/8) 


Masculine healthy GWM 35 
seeks younger art- 
ist/musician. Friendship, re- 
lationship. @® 8167 (exp 
5/15) 


GWM, 35, prodessional, 
masculine, sensitive, a little 
lonely, enjoy being outdoors, 
the beach, keeping fit, and 
romantic evenings. Looking 
to meet that special person 
24+ to share life's ups and 
downs for friend- 
ship/relationship. @@® 8186 
(exp 5/15) 





pt ee teh Le Sn 
GWM, 40s, brown/brown. 


5'10. 165, attractive, witty. 
sincere, enjoy good music. 
ocean, long walks, biking, 
believe life is for sharing 
Let's talk. @® 3309 (5/15) 


GWM 40 seeks masculine 
guy 30-50 for good times 

OB 2120 Boston 02106 
3189 (exp 5/29) 


GWM, 59, 5'7 133 seeks 
masculine guy 20-55 for 
good times. [) 6803 


Male, 50. caring, sensitive 
seeks effeminate male who 
needs warm, lasting rela 
tionship. Box 85, 310 Frank- 
lin. Boston 02110 


_ READY AND ABLE 
6 155 39 trim atttractive 
healthy ‘“‘straight pro 
fessional seeks counterpart. 
@ 8146 (exp 5/15) 


Tall slender black male 
seeks to meet mature man 
@ 8116 (exp 5/8) 





PERSONAL CALL COUPON 





Searching for that 


special SUMMERONE? 
Place a FREE* Phoenix 


Personal Ad today! 





HOW TO PLACE a Personal ad with Personal (erell| ; 


How it works: Personal Call® is a FREE service to people 
advertising in the Boston Phoenix. Personal Call® allows 


you to immediately record a FREE personal greeting. 


People interested in you can call your four-digit number 
and leave a message. You can then listen to your caller’s 


responses in total privacy. When you place your ad we 
will mail you an instruction letter that will answer any 
questions you may have regarding recording your 
message and retrieving your responses. 





Responding to someone in the Phoenix Personals is easy. 
It’s also a great way to explore potential relationships in 

total confidentiality. Using a touch-tone telephone simply 
call 1-976-3366 (99¢ a minute) or outside the 617-508 area 


HOW TO RESPOND to a Phoenix Personal by phone. 


codes 1-900-370-2015 ($1.00 a minute). Follow the easy 


recorded instructions then enter the 4 digit Personal Box 


number of the ad with the small telephone symbol that 


interests you. Or, you can just BROWSE through Personal 
Call ads by category by pressing “3”. You can leave your 


own private message. Remember, check the expiration 


date to make sure the ad is still active, then you’re on your 


way to meeting someone special. 


Mail attached coupon today to: 
The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 


hor more information Cubo 1-20 


Boston, MA 02215 


or tar tO 6175367077. 

















and 


SIGNATURE 


ACCT. # 
GUIDELINES: Anyone 
Boston Phoenix suggests 
persons under that age. 






al any time without notice. 


(Two week minimum) 
To order using (J MASTERCARD (J VISA (AMEX, 
please fill out this section: 


that 


Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject any 


CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION: Ads noi a 


9 Pt. Bold Headline $10.00 12 Letter Limit __ 
AD COPY: (Additional Words are $1.25 ea.) Print Clearly 


If you wish, you can select from one of the following OPTIONS: 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA..........c:ccccsscseeeeee aE ee 
DPT. PEAR AE BLO oo vcissvoincisascovssovcbssaipccsaiens | 
MAILBOX ($5) OR MAILOUT ($8) .........c0ccccccessseeeeees ———— 
| REE A ita mae $¢ 5.00 


* Service fee is for ads placed by phone on Tuesdays, 
and ALL mail-ins. There is no 


Wednesdays 
service fee for ads placed by phone on Fridays and Mondays. 


Multiply by number of weeks ad runs 


Fi: $ 
} 
oF NAME 
PHONE 
erie ADDRESS 
CITY STATE____ ZIP 





DEADLINE: WEDNESDAY, 6:30 PM PRIOR TO ISSUE ¢ PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 


or to 
any advertisement or recorded message and for any claims made against The Bo mn Ph 


CJ YEs!, I want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting immediately upon receiving my security code. 
CX) NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 
CJ YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in The Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island. 


© cceessessesse...f REE! 


* FIRST ORDS 





a long-term, i ip may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations 
ste shoud contains sel description, apr canes, Meas and avoenioas Ate onemses conten area 
advertisement. Classified ads may be submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age or older. 


personal advertisement. The advertiser assumes 
Boston Phoenix as a result thereof. The advertiser agrees to 
expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), liabilities and 
By using PERSONAL CALL®, the adveniser agrees not to leave 
ppearing in issue requested will appear in next available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled i 








Seeking...easy-going, sin- 
cere, masculine, GWM 
21-35. I'm 6'1 170ibs, 
phone/reply: POB 631, East 
Greenwich Ri 02818 


WM, 26, good looking, 
muscular, ‘straight’, seeks 
another good looking pro- 
fessional/jock-tennis, lifting. 
raquetball, travel, fun. © 
1812 


WM 28, 5°10, 170bs, pro- 


fessional very straight act- 
ing. great build, average guy 
next door type, smart and 
many interests seeks same. 
POB 79, 281 Huntington 
Ave, Boston MA 02115, 
photo/phone 


WM 46, 5'11", blond/biue, 
185, seeks sincere, growth- 
oriented in shape masculine 
WM 30-46 for rich rela- 
tionship with strong focus on 
arts, outdoors, Jung and Bly 
Be serious but happy, inde- 
pendent but compassionate 
@ 8975 (exp 5/8) 


WM mid-50s seeks to meet 
other male for get- 
togethers and good times 
Age not important. Prefer 
South Shore area. @® 8076 
(exp 5/15) 


WM new to area not into rat 
race, looking to meet 
masculine sincere male over 
48 for quality friendship. 0 
@ 5477 (exp 5/8) 


You are an upper middie 
class+, undeniably good 
looking. 25 to 33, of any 
ethnic origin. You are ur- 
bane. intellectual, natural, 
mature. witty and unconven- 
tional. You are smooth-com- 
plexioned, well-built and 
very masculine. | am a pro- 
‘fessional artist, 5'9", 155, 
brown hair, blue eyes, well- 
built. handsome, passionate, 
humourous, sincere, un- 
conventional & bright. I'm 
seeking intellectual & physi- 
cal chemistry, & a rela- 
tionship. with a quality in- 
vdividua!l. Photo please. to 
6806 





Young, athletic, handsome 
WM seeks similar goodiook- 
ing guy(19-25) for rewarding 
friendship/ summer fun. Box 
3313. Boston MA 02101 


WOMEN 
SEEKING 


WOMEN 


generous, seeks other femi- 
nine lady 19-25 for gentle re- 
lationship @@® 8900 (exp 
5/15) 


Sensitive WF, attractive, sin- 
cere seeks similar to share 
frendship/more. @® 8126 
(exp 5/8) 


ewe SS SS SS SS SSS ees een 


USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR 


PERSONAL AD with FREE Personal Call 
7 Pt. Bold a Letter Limit __ 





























0) Check here if you will let us read your Personal 
ad and play your Voice Greeting on the radio. (No 
names will be used, only box numbers.) 


SIGNATURE 














126 BROOKLINE AVE., BOSTON, MA 02215 OR CALL 267-1234 


OFFICE HOURS: MON 8:30-6PM, TUES.-WED. 8:30-7PM, THURS.-FRL. 8:30-5PM, 


ee SS SS GS GO GS GD OS GS Ge ce ee ee ee ee ee cee es eed 







CATEGORY 

Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
[1] WOMAN SEEKING MAN (1 MAN SEEKING WOMAN : 
CMAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN I 
DAT AREAL ANE NESTE IE TNTETY 


THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT I 
ACCEPT YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT 





to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. The 
‘anatomical will not be accepted. The Boston 


liability for the content of and all replies to 
ly and hold The Boston Phoenix and its 


his/her voice greeting message. 


MAY 3, 1991 
MESSAGES 


FREE HUG CAFE 
Always open! 
You know who you are.. 




















Like the Brattle? Men, 
women needed for Film Dis- 
cussion Club. Write P.O. Box 
2264(A), Boston 02107. 


— faithful Asian ladies 
seek friends/marriage. 
Free photo brochure. 
702-451-3070 


Tai L. of Providence Al. | re- 
ceived your letter but could 
not read the street address. 
Please write again. “DWM 
67061 Chestnut Hill, MA” 


To BU student from Lansing, 
Mich. We met 4/1 in coy 
Sq. You were going to buy T- 
pass. We went to my apt in 
South End. Let's meet again. 
Phoenix Box 1814 


ODE TO THE sil 
It's Springtime in Beantown, 
and poor Bird is hurtin’, but 
the B's are still winning, end 
that much is certain ir 
players are unselfish, they 
play like a team - the Garden 
is rockin’ and we're picking 
up steam! The play in the 
nets has kept us alive. Our 
hero's named Moog and he 
wears 35. It's time for Cup 
action on Causeway Street 
ice. and when we bring home 
Lord Stanley, then we'll turn 
out the lights. It's cham- 
pionship time for our own 
Killer B's. So let's cheer 
them on as they shoot for 
BIG ‘v'! 




































































































(99¢ a minute) 





Pp . only. 
ry f 
Outside 617 & 508 
dial 1-900-370-2015 
($1 a minute) 
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FAX IT! 


617-536-1463 


Now you can Fax your Ad! 









GENERAL CLASSIFIEDS COUPON 











CLASSIFIED LINE ADS 617-267-1234 


= CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS 617-859-3207 
Cra c= 


AD INSERTION DATE: 


Cae i ae 


MONTH 





qaassi 


@ CHECK A CATEGORY © COMPOSE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 


TO PLACE A PERSONALS AD, REFER TO THE 
A PERSON HEADLINE: 


PERSONALS THE PERSONALS SECTION 
eee cumvoroore=( 1 [1111] [_ 
CALL COURTNEY AT 267-1234 
reauarsouweapune | | | | | | | | | 


LARGE BOLD HEADLINE = 





























The Boston Phoenix 
reserves the right to 
reject or edit any 

— ae a ee ee ee ee ARN A verti vay 









































This information is confidential. We cannot print your 

NON-COMMERCIAL or advertisement without it. 

# of lines x $6.75 $ 
GUARANTEED requtarlightheadineedd $8.78 
CLASSIFIEDS regular bold headline add $11.00 PHONE # 
(CATEGORIES N OR G) large bold headlineadd $13.00 $ 
cost per line (4 line minimum) ............-« sa00$6.75 subtotal $ NAME 
regular light headline .........cccvessesseeseseeseseeee$8.75 nina 
regular bold each os.ceccsccncsenceneenee$11.00 Cee eeste 6 
large bokd headline «...............--sseeesseseseeeee$13.00 TOTAL $____ 
















CITY STATE ZIP 
































COMMERCIAL To place an ad using Mastercard, VISA or American 
CLASSIFIEDS Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234. 
# of lines x$9.00 $ 
(CATEGORY C) regular light headline add $11.00 CARD # 
cost per line (3 line minimum) ..............+. $9.00 regular bold headline add $15.00 






seenceaseenesoneeseccnnscnsces : O MC 0 VISA 02 AMEX 


eo ec ccccccccccececcccsccscesee: 












EXPIRATION DATE 





CO Gigs n/m euseanrezn ron 4 CO ESCORTSa 











SIGNATURE 





# of lines x $17.00 $. 






box numbers- pick-up: add $15.00 

SERS A box numbers- mail-out: add $25.00 
regular light headline .............0-sss-ssssesse0051 9.50 sub total 
regular bold headline...............ss.secsesssee0 -$21.00 
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$ Summer Jobs $ 
Available 


PREVENT FUTURE 
OIL DRILLING DISASTERS 
IN THE ALASKAN WILDERNESS 


when you want. TA 
andt 


PART TIME 
CALL LAUREL 983-0808 


School ends for yet another semester. Why not 
earn the best money you can while working 


Copley Square 


Financial District offices provide the 
widest variety and highest paid 


we eee 


. Secretary's 
* De - Op's 


* Admin. Asst's. 
Financial District Copley Square 


423-3000 


All People Encouraged to Apply (Equal Opportunity Employer) 


Alcohol 
Sensitivity 
Study 

$200 


Volunteers needed for 
Harvard Medical School 
Research Project 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACTIVISTS 


TAKE BACK 
THE 
EARTH!! 


Work for social change with 
CLEAN WATER ACTION. 
Summer and career positions 
available on campaign 
outreach staff. 


For 1'/2 day study 
(weekdays only) 


Must be healthy and 
between 21-28 yrs. old 


*Promote Recycling 

*Protect New England's 

Coast 

*Learn Election Skills 
Training, travel, and benefits. (Blood Sampling Involved) 
320/wk +. Call Cindy at 


617-423-4661 


For more information 


Call 855-2248 










AIRLINES 
$15K — $75K 
HIRING NOW! 


« Baggage Claim 


¢ Ground 
Support 


¢ Pilots/ 
Mechanics 







¢ Flight 
Attendants 


« Customer 
Service 


¢ Reservationists 













* Immediate Opportunities 
Now Available 
* Excellent Benefits 
For Info, Call Now 


1-800-444-4003 


Ext. A8024 
Monday-Friday 8:30 am - 8:00 pm 





WORK 
Earn 








fe ee ee ee 
Thank You For Making Our 


WORK 
at 
HOME™ 


PROGRAM -AGREAT success! & 
Many More People Are Needed To & 


Thousan 
gory those interested in earning excellent 
a money - without leaving their home , 

need apply - Call 24 hours a day ® 
e (617) 1-976-3278 / (508) 1-976-3278 4 
Ea NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY s 
Work In The 900 Business 


266-1900 


National 
Producer/ 
Writer/ 
Promoter 

of pop music 
has openings 
for interns to 
assist with 
production/PR/ 
management, 
etc., full or 
part-time. 
Great education 
with pay. 


Call Jeff at 


738- 
0044 


TENNIS 


Head Instructor. 
Coed camp in Berkshires. 
Teaching experience 


necessary. 


(617) 964-1912 








HOME an rE 
Month! § 


ETRE trem 
PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ARE YOU A LEADER? 
National eatin firm 
seeks management for rapid 
N.E. expansion. Ability to 
motivate, stron ople 
skills a must S3-7K mo. 
comm., bonuses, car allow- 
ance + benefits. Ms. Lloyd, 
(617) 335-9406 


AUDIO TECH 
Service techs for repair of 
pro sound equip, resumes to 
Box 134 S Boston MA 02127 


BILINGUAL? 
Use your knowledge and 
earn extra money. Global In- 
ternational Translation 
Service is ty es who 
speak French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, German, Russian, 








Japanese and Chinese+++. - 


Please send your resume to: 
GT 


Attention: Susanne 
PO Box 1053 
Hampton NH 03842 
Please include telephone 
number in your resume. 


Entry-level reporter/ editor 
for Mass High Tech, the re- 
gion's leading biweekly busi- 
ness publication covering 
computers, biotech, politics, 
international trade, etc. To 
write news and features. 
Edit commissioned articles 
Some typing. Must have car 
English degree preferred. 
Strong writing skills a must 
Send resume to: Patrick 
Porter, Editor, Mass High 
Tech. 500 West Cummings 
Park, Suite 3500, Woburn 
MA 01801 


Growing PR/Ad agency 
needs: 1. P/T publicst/admin 
asst. Macintosh exp pref. 

2. P/T bookkeeper, agency 
exp pref. Send resumes to: 
Phoenix Box 1822 


HOUSE DIRECTOR 
Live-in manager for MIT 
off-campus living group 
Mature indivs w/ exp. 
Resume to: Lydia Snover 
77 Mass Ave, Room 12-192 
Cambridge MA 02139 


Intelligent artistic compa- 
nion/ housekeeper for for- 
mer film director Alzheimers 
patient. Full or PT. Car pref 
Winchester, MA. 721-0028 


LOOKING FOR: 
serious, ambitious, hard- 
working individuals. MLM 
No Run Pantyhose 289-9771 


Proof Or Consequences 
Proofreader needed to de- 
fend our reputation for ac- 
curacy & excel. Exp in fine 
typography req. Flex hours/ 
PT. Also sales rep. 227-9138 


QUALITY RESULTS! 
lf you need a professional 
job opening filled ASAP. 
place your ad in New Eng- 
land's largest weekly, and 
watch us go to work for you! 
Call 267-1234 


SALES MANAGERS 
Be a part of the billion 
$$$ music industry. 24 hour 
infd line. 1-800-999-5515 


SUMMER LINE COOKS 
Martha's Vnyrd., Seafood 


y ye: Restaurant. May- 
Oct. Call (508) 627-4080 


TV/ RADIO 
Monitors to log news 
parttime days or eves 
Typing 40 wpm. Call Fred E 
eves/ Pamela days 266-2121 








GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


AIRLINES HIRING! 


immed. entry level positions 
avi. Exc Salary & Benefits 
Service Fee 


(303) 441-2463 


A rewarding teaching ex- 
perience awaits you in 
MUSIC FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN 
P/T or F/T, MYC offers you a 
career that can meet your 
personal needs. Offering a 
four day teacher training 
seminar May 16-19. Inter- 
mediate keyboard skills req 
For further information call 
617-262-8925 


CANVASSERS 


__$15-25/HR ‘ 
National gay rts organization 
seeks canvassers for Gay 
Pride Parade & other events. 
Good commission. 894-4069 


COUNSELORS 
Co-Ed camp in Berkshires to 
head gymnastics, hiking 
tennis, drama, arts & crafts 
and ridin (Western) 

617-964-1912 


GET ALUXURY JOB 
Airline & cruise ship jobs av! 
All occupations needed 
1-718-261-3364 ext AC1 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 
all occupations needed 
Now hiring your area. 
1-718-261- ext G1 


HELP REBUILD 











KUWAIT 
All occupations needed. Up 
to $100/hour. No US income 
tax. Call 802-722-4145 or 
send $9.95 for list of 
American companies hiring 
now. application, infor- 
mation. Reconstruction 
Clearing House, Box 298 
Westminster VT 05158 


HOUSEPERSON 
Wanted by GM. Rent free in 
return for tending to mini- 
estate. Call (508) 748-1141 


MALE COL GRAD 25+ Harv 
Sq rm + stipend for work w/ 
Disturbed Youth 868-0649 


Wanted 45 people to try w 
our new micro-nutrition diet 
Controls your appetite, gets 
rid of cellulite, you can eat 
the foods you love. | lost 50 
Ibs. Come get thin with me! 
Dr. recomended, F.D.A. ap- 
proved. It’s is an awesome 
diet. why not try it? 


1-617-499-7923 


BOSTON BILLIARDS 
is now hiring for full & part- 
time parking attendants, 
Wknd maintenance man, Pt 
Waitresses & Cashiers and 
Large doormen. Apply in 
person, Mon 12-4, Wed 12-4 


INGERS WANTED 
eae to $3000 cash 
Call for an appointment 

Starmaker Productions at 
1-800-446-7009 


SS 
Vintage clothing store 
reknown in Cambridge, sks 
P/T help. Cindy 628-6181 

pa a etc Sata aS 


VOLUNTEER 
FREELANCE 
Writers wanted for special 
project. Your story will ap- 
pear with by-line. 666-4010 


WANTED: for research pro- 
ject. French, German, Italian 
and Spanish nationals in the 
US. for less than 5 years 

Earn $20 for a few minutes 
Call 1-800-486-7512 M-F 
10-6 Ask for Brenda or Jan 


WHITE WATER RAFT FREE 
Organize a small group & go 
free & earn money! Club 
Getaway Tours Inc 444-8872 


SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


Home health care. Male 
nurse with alot of experience 
in private care available for 
part or full time. Excellent 
refs. Roberto 247-6728 


BUSINESS 
OPPS 
“ATTENTION READERS 


Please be advised that some 
of the ads in this category 
require a fee in exchange for 
employment information 


$25K!! 

Turn-key tape transcrip- 
tion/word processing busi 
ness. 8 yrs old, well estab- 
lished client base. Ave gross 
$100k per yr for last 4 yrs 
Boston metro area. Call 
eves after 6pm or weekends 
508-664-4465 


Cards and gifts. Boston 
gross 450K. Cafet. Boston 
gross 325K. Halimark & 
books. gross 225K. Proven 
ture 437-6800 anytime 














Earn $1,000's weekly 
stuffing envelopes at home 
Be your own boss. Start 
immediately. No experience 
Free supplies/ postage. Free 
information, no obligation 
Send self-addressed 
stamped envelope to 
BONUS-G, Box 206 
Mercedes TX 78570 


Pianist/Music Director 


To accompany 3 musicals at co-ed 
children's camp in Berkshires. 
Must transpose. 


June 18 - August 16. 
(617) 964-1912 


SUBLETS 


Need to fill your apartment space now? 


The Boston Phoenix Real Estate Classifieds 
are the perfect way for you to advertise. 


Not only do we have the most comprehensive 
Real Estate Classified listings in the Boston 
area—but they're guaranteed! 


Run your ad for 2 weeks then we'll run it 


FREE until it works. 


So place your ad today! Call: 





267-1234 


MAY 3, 1991 





FINANCIAL HEALTH, 
NUTRITIONAL WEALTH 
For those who strive to con- 
tinually improve the quality 
of life through specialty 
products for personal well 
being: nutritional programs 
based on’ spirulina, super- 
food of nature; natural well- 
ness/fitness products based 
on aromatherapy; drinking 
water filtration systems 
based on solid block carbon 
technology. Looking for in- 
dividuals serious about 
achieving financial indepen- 
dence. For more info, Cail 
Quality of Life Associates, 
BP491, 800-688-8343 


REBUILD 

KUWAIT. . 
All occupations. 100/hr, 
1200/day. No income tax 
List of American companies 
hiring, application, 
information. 802-722-4145 
anytime 


Kuwait/ Saudi Jobs now hir- 
ing men/women all fields; 
excellent pay w/ transpor- 
tation paid. Call for details 
1-615-473-7440 Ext K1042 


MLM’ERS 
Outreagous advertising pro- 
gram. No recruiting! No train- 


ing! Great pay-out! 
617-499-7705 
NEED A JOB FAST? 


Receptionist/Secretary. 
bookkeeper, warehse wker, 
labor, construction, Ho- 
tel/Restaurant 
Driver/Delivery 


$400-$600 WKLY. 
1-800-346-5627 


NO RUN PANTYHOSE 
As seen on national T.V. 100 


million pairs sold weekly 
Your cost $1.50/pr, sells for 
$6/pr. For Distributor info 
Call 1-305-783-8304 


Out of work? Need money? 

Make up to $125 per day 

viewing TV. For further info, 
call 1-800-873-2313 


Part-time and At-home jobs 
for Full-time Moms arn 
$6.000 to $40,000 a year and 
more. Send SASE to: Com- 
munication Services As- 
sociates. Box 360. Neshanic 
Station. NJ 08853 


TAKING 

APPLICATIONS NOW! 
Call 1-900-884-8884. Ware- 
house help drivers 
mechanics, janitors, security 
guards and several office 
positions. (Top pay!) Open 7 
days. $20 phone fee. 


_ Men 
VOLUNTEERS 


Wanted to assist with Flyer 
distribution, data input, gen- 
eral office work, cleaning, 
graphics. PR. events plan- 
ning. and lots O'fun stuff 
Call btween 9:30-5 734-2501 


ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 

“ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 


DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $1000/$1500 


per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-969-4475 


EXOTIC DANCERS 
Wanted: Male. Female 
Bachelor/ette, B-days. etc 
Also bellydancers. 296-2000 


FEMALE 
DANCERS 


Earn up to $800+/ per wk 
NO experience necessary 
Must be 18 or over. Flex hrs 
avail. (617) 427-6514 Alex 


GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 





1 
PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT. CALL NOW!! 


203-334-9285 


FEMALE & MALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS. 
$600-1500/PR WK 


Loca! national and inter- 
nationai bookings. Contact 
S.E.P. 617-595-8191 


LIVE FANTASY 
GIRLS 


WANTED 
508°778°1914 









Women needed for 
adult phone line. Coi- 
lege degree, creative, 
pleasant voice. 
Days and/or Evenings 
at home. 


Mature Serious 
inquiries Only 


508-744-7550 





*e ee eene- 


FEMALE DANCERS 


earn up  $3,000+ week 


PARADISE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Has openings loca 
throughout the US & 


0 & ting 
WE WILL GET YOU 
TOP MONEY'!! 
GALL KRISTAL AT 
1-800-648-5074 


ee 


















— 
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SERVICES 


BUY SELL TRADE-IN: IBM. 


Amiga, Com- 
Progenius 


Mac, Apple , 
modore, Atari 
Inc. 789-4122. 


GHOSTWRITER 
AND EDITOR. Proposal: 
Resume; Academic 
Study/Thesis; Newsletter; 
“eral eek N.E 
SCRIBE 926-6116 


RESUMES 
$24.95 Typeset 
Lifetime storage-25 free 
copies. Highest quality at the 
lowest possible price. 
LASER PERFECT 
281 Huntington Avenue. Boston 
(Near Symphony Hall) 
437-6860 
Bring this ad. 





HELP! 
Phoenix Help Wanted Ads 
reach over 400,000 people 
every week. Need Help? Call 
Chris at 267-1234 





Scar daneipeicen nial 
ASTROLOGY 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Five minute consultation 
with astrologer Eric Linter 
(617) 625-6102 (9am-5pm) 
40.000 years experience 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 

Compatibility Reports + Birth 

Charts »« 3 Month forecasts 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 





THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 
AGIANT STEP IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Far superior to any 
therapy I've Had” 


CPI PSYCHOTHERAPY 
MARC D. MCGARRY 
1817 630-0094 
The New Standard of Ther- 
apy + Interview me without 
charge « Call for Brochure 


ANOREXIA BULIMIA CARE. 
INC sponsors two different 
support group models. ABA. 
a 12 step free program 
meets at Mt.Auburn, New- 
ton-Wellesiey and McLean 
Hospitals along with 
Bayview Center, Quincy. Our 
10wk workshop, co-led by a 
recovered and mental health 
professional, meets in Cam- 
bridge. Chelmsford, 
So.Easton and Lincoln. One 
for adolescents. one for 
adults and one for family and 
friends. Call for more info 
617-259-9767 


LEARN TO COPE 
WITH STRESS 


Love yourself into Health 
Safe, gentle, creative individ- 
ual & small group counsel- 
ing. Meeting your many inner 
selves; Healing your inner 
child. Therapeutic Massage 
Certified & Extensively 
trained 
(617) 326-5371 








K 
for inspiration, spiritual up- 
lift. peace of mind. Send 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for free booklist to: 
Primbooks, P.O. box 216, 
Dumont, NJ, 07628 


ARE YOU STUCK? 


Life can go the way you want 
it to- And you can make it 
happen. 864-2377 


Consultant expd in success 
motivation. Working 1-on-1 
to strengthen your con- 
fidence in areas of personal 
growth, relationships & busi- 
ness objectives. Reas rates 
Thomas 617-323-8895 


Exp. caring therapist dealing 
w/ relationships, sexuality, 
personal problems etc. Mod- 
est fees. Dorothy 491-6408 


GAY/LESBIAN? BI? 
STRAIGHT? UNSURE? 
Safe, non-directive, con- 
fidential setting where your 
questions & feelings can be 
explored. individual counsel- 
ing and groups for men and 
women. Al Gentle, LICSW, 
or Cate Solomon, LICSW, at 
491-3813 








GAY MEN’S GROUPS 
Two groups now forming. 


coming out group for men 
under 35, & Gay Spirituality 
group. Sliding scale. Info: 


John Stasio 617-859-8827 


Gay Research Organization 
Gay Counseling Specialist. 
For More Info, Write: 
277 Forest St., W.Peabody, 
MA 01960 


REDIT 
SERVICES 


BAD OR NO CREDIT? 
Obtain a Visa/MC regardless 
of credit history. Effective 
and inexpensive. Call 

508-470-3718 





= 
m 


H 
SERVICES 
CARPENTERS 


All facets of carpentry by ex- 
perienced carpenter. Lrg/sm 
jobs. Free est. 899-7 


CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 


COMPANY, INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 
COMMERICAL 
Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work, Contact Patrick at: 
289-4701 








Counseling 
For 
Men 


STEPHEN 
HARRINGTON, 


M.A. 


(617) 491-0968 
CAMBRIDGE 
parking available 

convenient to @® 








IN RECOVERY 
And seeking experienced 
psychotherapist with 12th 
step orientation? Call Jane 
McCaleb LICSW, CAC, 

617-876-4156 

Insurance Accepted 


LOWER COST . 
COUNSELING 
Weliness somethimes re- 
quires a financial commit- 
ment beyond what your in- 
surance covers. Very ex- 
perienced RN, doctorial stu- 
dent & counselor provides 
efficient brief counseling 
with negotiable fess for 
service. Specialties: chil- 
dren/adolescents, parent- 
ing. ACOA, women. Day. 
evning & weekend appoint- 
ments available. Reduced 
fee for initial session to de- 
cide whether to work 
together. Call 232-5277 for 

further information 


PERSONAL GROWTH 
CONSULTANT 

For those looking for a 
sensitive, stimulating, pro- 
fessional partner to support 
psychological, spiritual & re- 
lationship growth & healing. 
Highly creative 1-2hr 
sessions. With a guide who 
loves and knows her work 
Groups also forming For 
Stress Management and In- 








ner Child work. Naomi 
Raiselle 351 Newbury St., 
421-9562 


Relationship group now 
forming. People who feel 
that childhood experiences 
block their ability to feel 
close now. Based on John 
Bradshaw's work. Lv msg 
492-3133 


STOP SMOKING 
REDUCE WEIGHT 
Reduce Stress. David B 
Monzon, Certified Hyp- 
notist. Boston 
(617) 734-7080 


THERAPIST FINDER 
Free + Group & Individual 
“Find a therapist with the 
skills, background and fee 
you want through Mental 

Health Connections.” 


863-1583 


see mM 
INSTRUCTION 


ADAM SAYS 
When you feel exhausted 
then you know it's time for 
more! Boston's best 
certified rsonal_ trainer. 
Call “872-0737 


IS YOUR LIFE 
OFF TRACK ? 


AVATAR® 
training can ey 
1-800-334-004: 














HOUSECLEANING 
Don't have time to clean your 
apartment or house? | do 
Reasonable rates. Boston 
area. References available. 
Call Larry 522-6420. 


Pacem EEE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


NERAL PH UPPLY 
We buy, sell & trade used 
photo equip. 742-7070 


Lonely? Bored? Check out 
the Personals section... or 
the pets section... in the 
Phoenix Classifieds. 


MOVERS 


1-2 Men & Maxivan 
282-7195 
282-7195 


Aardvarks movers, cheap 
pom Long dist. fully lic. & 
ins -4497 MDPU #28953 


AHAPPY MOVE INC. 
Cheapest rates in town 
MOPU # 28928 
734-0152 


Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van. solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 








PERSONAL FITNESS 
: TRAINING 
It's for everybody. Call 


Nnena to arrange me free 
consultation. 232-0578 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 

The Boston Phoenix's Heal- 
ing Bodywork Classifieds 
are for therapeutic massage 
ONLY. If you are looking for 
other kinds of massage. 


please do not call our 
advertisers 





BODY CENTERED 
THERAPY 
Massage, polarity. body- 
work and counseling. For 
stress reduction and per- 
sonal growth. Boston office 
John Stasio MsT APMT. 
Kripalu Certified 
617-859-8827 


Deep Acupressure 
massage/energetic constitu- 
tional homeopathy 
$40/each. 455-1988 


Healing, Energizing Sports 
+ Oriental massage. 9-9pm 
Porter Sq. Cherie 628-8272 


JUST MASSAGE 
Firm, soothing, professional, 
Swedish, oil, Certified- 
$30/intro ...excellent. Joel 
923-6464 By appointment 


TOUCH FOR HEALTH 


and relaxation. Swedish 
Sports and Deep tissue 
bodywork. Reduces stress, 
relaxes, Relieves shoulder, 
neck and lower back pains 
Student discount. Green line 
location. By appointment, 
Licensed and AMTA 
Certified. -Kumar 
Gift Certificates Avi. 


734-8182 
Spring Special-$35/hr 


MASSAGE BY ROBERT 


lease call between 
9am-10pm Relax and Enjoy 
life 247-0195 











; MASSAGE. 

First time Vahr $10. Relax, 
enjoy, heal, for men & 
women. Mark 499-7910 


MASSAGE FOR YOU! 
by Licensed Massage 
Therapist. Call 

617-581-6079 








MASSAGE & RELAX 
with a one or one and 
avzhour massage specifi- 
cally designed to meet your 
needs. Servicing men and 
women. New office location 
and home appointments 
availabale. Call Bill 

617-871-4319 

MT/Exercise physiologist. 


Personalized Massage For 

Women. Certified Therapist. 

for appoinment with Dick 
Call 245-7303 


A GREAT MASSAGE! 
Excellent masseurs are dif- 
ficult to find because at- 
titude, intuition, and special 
engergy qualities to 
penetrate, soothe and heal 
the body are needed. For 
two-hours of Swedish, 
Esalen and Polarity com- 
bined, you abandon yourself 
to revel into blissful oblivion. 
Certified. Arthur 

617-236-7009 








STOP. 

Restore, Resurge. 

Powerful Massage 
Ed 522-4094 


SWEDISH DEEP MUSCLE 


Massage. Stress reduction. 
Non-Sexual Suzanne 
617-322-4685 


Bobby's moving, prompt 


emergency, long distance 
Cheap. Ins. lic. 354-3249 


BOB’S MOVING 


Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


C&S MOVERS 
Call us for all your moving 
needs. No job too small! At 
C&S courtesy and personal 
service come first. 643-4309 


Exp movers offices hsehid 
pianos sm jobs shrt notice 
322-6205 MDPU # 36320 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful. reliable and per- 
sonal service. Office, apts, & 
houses. No job too big. no 
job too small. 322-1679 
MPDU & fully insured. 


ISAAC’S MOVING 
Lic & ins. Big and small jobs. 
Local and long distance. 
Call 617-254-0450 


household goods in/ 
joston anytime. Exp/ 
-§92 











Movin 
out of 
ins. NE,NY,DC 7: 


358-5507 
358-4863 





SWEDISH MASSAGE 
Therapy-Boston Area. Call 


David B. Monzon 
(617) 734-7080 


THERAPEUTIC 
MASSAGE 
For Women. 
AMTA 
Swedish Polarity Sports 
617-232-8180 
Healing...Relaxing... 
Strictly Non-Sexual 


Cambridge, Nr Hrvd Sq.- 
Therapeutic Massage. 
Swedish-Deep Tissue- 
Shiatsu. Hourly Appoint- 
ments 617-876-0166 


THERAPEUTIC 
MASSAGE 
Stressed out? Layee gt by 
appointment. 876-64: 


Treat yourself to a 90 min 
Therapeutic massage! 
Strictly non-sexual. By ap- 
pointment. Rosanne 
Beaurivage AMTA certified 
Call 782-8397 Gift 
certificates available 


ee 
SELF-HELP 


SMOKING-WGHT LOSS 
New Russian Treatment. 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out NYP 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0169 


EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 


RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED 
Ancient stone artifacts made 
by laser. Viewings arranged 
(207) 879-6037 


RETREAT BY THE SEA 
The practice of mindfulness 
or the art of being in the mo- 
ment: A retreat by the sea 
May 3 - May 5. 617-326-5371 


True Moves Workshop on 
Movement and Meditation. 
May 19th. Call Thomas 
617-323-8895 
Technology of Success. 
NOP Sensory based 
strategy. Workshop May 
26th Call Thomas 323-8895 


Sees aaa EES i+ 
READINGS 
CHANNELING 


Information and guidance 
so you can create the life you 
want. 864-23 


PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE PHONE 

as featured up in Camden 

Herald, Belfast Republican 
Journal and Preview 

magazine. Phone readings 
$30 for 1/2 hr, $50 for an hr. 

New England References 
MC/Visa Dorothy 

207-445-4309 























Poor Peoples Movers 
Low cost moving & self 
storage. Call 269-0893 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
SERVICES 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


tts 
V.V.V. MOVING 
Professional, Insured 
Experienced, Low rates 
Call 643-5723 


Weekend Moves Only 
By Fulltime Professional 
Movers. John 787-9486 










MOVERS 
Local-Long Distance-Overseas 
Frequent tipe tal t New England 

NY, NJ, PA, VA, DC. ; 
364-1927 or 361-8185 
or 1-800-698-1927 






ICC MC 3328 MDPU 27229 
ACCEPT ALL MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS 


=CAHWEL 


& STORAGE, INC. 
LOWEST RATES IN TOWN 





+ Free estimates 

° ee Box Sa 
* 7 Days a Wee 

* 24 Hours 


We Make 
Moving Easy! 


1-800-287-2042 
MOPU#28800 


PSYCHIC READINGS by 
Monica. Tells your past, 
present . future by the tone 
of your voice. Gives spiritual 
advice. Call 305-792-9693 


RRS TE EES 
HEALTH & 
FITNESS 


LOSE LOVE HANDLES! 
Lbs in 6 wks! Send $20 cash 
or m.o.+ $2p&h to: TVM. 
Suite 171, POBOX 9634 
Boston 02114 





DIETERS! 
Control appetite without 
hunger, lose fat naturally, 
satisfaction guaranteed! 
Free details. 508-921-2698 


SINCEREST 
MISCELLANEOUS 


AUROMERE AYURVEDI 
PRODUCTS. Cruelty-free 
herbal toothpaste. soap. 
massage oils. mud treat- 
ment. incense. new — 
figts. books, more. 1291 BPh 
Weber. Pomona, CA 91768; 
toll-free 1-800-735-4691 





YOU’RE DIFFERENT. 
So you sell your services in 
The Phoenix. Try the Odds & 
Ends section. You'll never 

regret it. 


at UNICORN 
BOOKS at 


From Astrology to Zen. 
Come and Browse through 
our vast collection of blank 
books. calanders, candles, 
cards. chimes, crystals, in- 
cense, jewelry . music and 
instructional tapes, sacred 
instruments, oil lamps, and 
Statuary-We also offer com- 
plete astrological services, a 
variety of classes. and 
beautiful rooms to rent for 
counseling and workshop 
Our hours are Mon-Thurs 
10:00-9:00 + Fri & Sat 
10:00-5:30 + Sun 1:00-5:00 + 
We are located at 1210 Mass 
Ave (Nr Arlington Heights) 
#® (617) 646-3680 oF 








BEST PRICE 
MOVING 
A prof onal jot 


Glom.. IDI 
Call 617-8 
ol mon WA : 


Marakesh Express 

moving & storage 

Since 1970 Lic & Ins Excel- 
lent selection of new and 





DATING 


San eeeeenteienntiiaeenieietteeeneennl 
Jewish Introductions Inter- 
national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050 


Transferable membership 
for reputable action-oriented 
singles club $1100 value, 
$581 firm. Serious calls only. 
Great deal! 964-8733 


LADIES 
New free single service. 
Boston area only 
617-424-9810 


Meet single researchers, 
artists, educators & others 
whose work involves ex- 
perimentation & discovery 
Academic Companions, 
First month free, w/o ob- 
ligation Po Box 346, Clinton, 
NY. 13323. 











CERTIFIED ORGANIC 
Vermont grown farm 
products. Storable crops 
herbs. canned goods. Write 
Neko. RR1 Box 608 Hard- 

wick, VT 05843 
802-472-6019 





H Everything is predetermined 


by God, and we do not have 

free will. Send SASE for free 

detils. The Messiah. Box 

1023-BP. Cambridge, MA 
02238 





FINANCIAL HEALTH, 
NUTRITIONAL WEALTH 
For those who strive to con- 
tinually improve the quality 
of life through specialty 
products for personal well 
being: nutritional programs 
based on spirulina, super- 
food of nature; natural well- 
ness/fitness products based 
on aromatherapy: drinking 
water filtration systems 
based on solid block carbon 
technology. Looking for in- 
divduals serious about 
achieving financial indepen- 
dence. For more info, Cail 
Quality of Life Associates. 
BP491. 1-800-688-8343 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


OF ANIMALS {FETA 
For Info Call 301-770-744 





BE A 


See the 
Phoenix’s 
Classified 
AUDITIONS 


for more info. 


TAROT 


Thought to have originated in 
ancient Egypt, the Tarot has been 
said to predict actions in your life 
through the interpretation of one 
out of 78 picture cards. These 
cards cover every facet of destiny. 


1-900-28-TAKOT 


99¢ per minute 





| re-learn sex 
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NEED TO TALK 
WITH A FRIEND? 
Call 


617-499-7712 


——— 
ROMANCE is back in your 


area. Don't Ie daydream 
Call 717-848-1408 
PLATIME seiy F Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 
For instant introductions 
call 1-900-820-3325 


Post Club membership for 
sale at great discount! 

PO Box 1212 Brookline MA 
02146 


ALONE AGAIN? Having 
trouble holding on to that 
special person? Help is 


Here! We are personal con- 
sultants, specializing in dat- 
ing, relationships, wardrobe 
& personal makeovers. Call 
SOLUTIONS FOR SINGLES 
617-848-2909 


SELECTIONS | 


Let Selections introduce you to the right 
person from New England & elsewhere. Simply 
listen or leave ‘voice personal’ messages. 
1-900-370-2266 
Only $2 first min., $1 each add'l min. 

Try our demo #: (617) 262-7272 





CELEBRATING THE 


BODY EROTIC 
A workshop for men- gay 
bisexual. non-gay. In these 
two days of erotic explora 
tions with Matthew Sim- 
mons. You will experiment 
with sacred sex rituals 
Based on Tantric. Taoist. 
and native American Tra- 
, ditions. You will relearn the 
pleasure of giving and re- 
cieving a complete Taoist 
erotic massage. And you will 
As sacred, 
playful. non-addictive, non- 
compulsive, and non-stop. 
This hands-on class is done 
nude. May 11 and 12th 
9AM-6PM. $250. Call Jim 
Murphy 617-282-1181 or 
Body Electric School 
415-653-1594 





SUBLET THAT APART- 
MENT! CALL 267-1234 





WORLD SOCIALISM 
No wages. No profits. no 
buying and selling; Free ac- 
cess, Sustainable abun- 
dance. Want it? We can have 
it 


NOW. 
prose tape $3. World 
Socialist Party (US). Box 
405, Boston MA 02272 Tele- 
phone 617-628-9096 






* LIVE PSYCHICS 





* ROMANCE 
* FINANCE 
* LOVE 


ONE TO TALK TO 


24 HOURS 
1-900-454-1444 
$2.00 PER MIN. 
1-900-454-1454 











SPIRITUAL COUNSELING 
* PERSONAL AFFAIRS 


* OR JUST NEED SOME- 


***] OOK INTO YOUR FUT JRE***** 


Look for 
our new, 


lt makes 
placing 
an ad 


even 
easier. 


Get a gig and rock the block 
Cali Classifieds at 267-1234 
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GEERT STL, 
APARTMENTS 


ALL N, by owner, 
apt in 3-fam hse, off-st 
$750+utl. No pets. 969- 


ARLINGTON, —— 
twnhse on lake, 3BR, Ivg rm, 
dn rm, fpic, Hey fis, sun 
deck, bsmnt 1100 neg 
6/1. 484- 1536, ‘Sig. 7826 
BACK BAY- Lrg studio, sep 
pen & bth. co 
agh cases 

eine detailed come. "Beso 
per mo. 547-4597 

BACK BAY, mod 2BR 1¥aba, 








jacuzzi, garage, doorman. 
Nr T. 6/1. $1150. 236-0163 
BOSTON, 1 T stop to 


dwntwn, 1BR, 3 rms, new K 
& B, hidden grdn w/patio 
privigs. $575. 569-212) 





BOSTON, 3-4BR in 3-fam, 
pkg, walk to T, nr NU. $1000, 
no fee. KVC, 731-0165 





BOSTON, 3BR y ~ Fe 
Rmmts welcome incl 
ht. 536-7310 





BOSTON & DORCHESTER, 
2 & 3BR, newly renov, hdwd 
firs, Indry 


in bid full 
sprinklered, on T Sectn b 
OK » 731-0165 


BOSTON, Fort Hill, 1BR in 
renovtd twnhse, all original 
details, oak trim. Off-st pkg. 
$550. 427-5840 


BOSTON, North End, 2BR, 
no fees. $750. Avi 5/1. Quiet 
& sunny. Liz, 330-0294 


BOSTON, North End, 
studio/1BR from $500 

2BR/lofts from $750 

No Fee 723-4642 


BOSTON, Parker Hill, lovely 
owner-occpd, pre-Vict hse, 














htg systm w/conrti, arched 
windows, w/d, new appics, 
pantry, new w/w, yard. $600 
incl gas, ht, & use of w/d. 
Ronny or Nancy, 738-5141 


BOSTON, S.E., Irg parior- 
level studio w/sleeping loft, 
Vict detail, chandelier, hi 
ceiing, hwd firs, ht/hw, way: 
$700/mo. Avi 5/1. 247-123 


BOSTON, SE, Irg studio, 
owner-occp bidg, incl Irg 
fencd gardn. . 859-4914 


BRIGHTON-1BR condo, firs 
renv, beaut ba, 7 er paintd, nr 
T. $625 htd 862-1911 


BRIGHTON ctr-studios, 1st 
fir, no pets $375-$425 incl 
utils, avi now & 6/1 969-6532 














cel 6 rm 3BR, garage, bkyrd 
$860/mo. info 617-320-4240 





BRIGHTON, sunny 3BR in 
hse on tere-lined st, new 
kitch w/ d/d,. Indry, irg rms. 
$1150/mo. Avi 9/1. 266-1168 


BROOKLINE, 1BR in friendly 
3-fam. New renov, w/w, dw, 
w/d avi. $700 htd. 277-7829 





BROOKLINE/Brighton/ Bos- 


$925. Circle | RE, fo 77-22 
BROOKLINE, Cooli Cnr, 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 
CAMBRIDGE 2 2BR apts. 


Grt loc! Nr MIT. Avi 6/1 $775 
or 9/1 $825. 354-5427 


CAMBRIDGE-3 bedroom, 








547-7003 June 1st — 


CAMBRIDGE, 3 rm apt in 
charming brick twnhse + 
patio. Summer, $700/mo 
incl utils. 868-8421 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, 
sunny, airy, small 3rd fir 
studio, Irg yard & garden. 
Furnishd possible. $275- 
$325. 547-1600 


CHARLESTOWN, 3 mo free 
rent w/lease, apprx 4000 sq 
ft, ideal for artist, photog, 
sculptor, etc. $1750/mo incl 
all utils. 232-9488 


CHELSEA, 1 mo free rent, 
1BR, $395... Huge 3 & 4BR 
in well cared for Vict, 7 airy 
rms, hdwd firs, decor. fpic, 
d/d, w/d, deck, pkg, good 
nbrhd, nr T. $695 & $795 htd 
No Fee. 508-465-3231 











CHELSEA, Historic wtrfrnt 
1BR, eat-in-kitch, sunny, 
deck w/water views. $44b, 
No Fee. 227-8069 


CHELSEA, Irg 2BR in Vict 
home, sunny, hdwd firs, 
mins to Bos, on bus line 
$675. 508-352-6761 


FINALLY! 
DORCHESTER, 
unbelievable 3BR split on 2 
firs, incl sunporch, study, Ivg 
rm, din rm, eat-in kit, beaut 
wood & decor, dw, w/d, ez 
pkg, walk to T, nice st. Avi 

6/1. $900 incl ht. 282-6287 


DORCHESTER, 2 1BR apts 
avl, newly remodeled. $440/ 
mo. Must have refs & 1st mo. 
Alan after 3, 265-8965 


DORCHESTER-2BR nr red 
ine, hdwd firs, My al 
nghbhd, $650+ 265- 


DORCHESTER, 2BR, acy 
remodeid w/hdwd firs, nr T 
bus. $625+. 695-8054 





- 


Irg 3rms, 


EAST BOSTON, 
hdwd firs, quiet norhd, yard. 
$550/mo. 567-9601 





JAMAICA PLAIN, spacs 
3BR in hse, oak firs, bay 
wndws, prvt baic, d/d, Indry. 
$975. Avi 6/1, 9/1. 266-1168 





JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR apt, 
sunny & spacs, hdwd firs, 
natri wdwrk, 2 blocks to T. 
$600 849-1090 


JAMAICA PLAIN, gorgeous 
1BR condo, great loctn nr 
Brkin Vill T bus, ez = 
dwntwn, ‘burbs. Quiet, 
light, hdwd firs, d/d, w, 
storage, rfdck $745 incl. No 
Fee. 924-9399 


JAMAICA PLAIN, freshly 
painted 3BR, avi 6/1, on 
quiet st. $750. 524-6985 


a6 





JAMAICA PLAIN, 4 rms, nr 
hosptis, $480; Monument 
area, 3 rms $450, 4 rms 
$550, 5 rms $625. Porches, 
yard, pet OK. Nr T, avi now 
No Fee 876-5932 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3BR apt in 
3-fam hse, located off 
Center St, 5 min to 


Prvt entrnc, 
quiet hse. $950+. No fee, no 
last mo. Avi 6/1. Call Owner, 
C.C., 522-4329 


an 524-0986/292-8484 


MALDEN, Maplewood, on T, 
1%2BR. $650 htd. w/d hkup, 
pkg. remodeled, porch, pets 
OK. M-F after 7:30p, or all 
day wkends, 617-322-9471 


MEDFORD, 3&4BR units avi 
9/1. Low rents. > 628- 
8619, Brian 508-685 


MEDFORD Hillside. Nr 








5BRs. Appliance kit, w/w, 





3rd fir, pk . shr ba, $375 inci 
utils, nr 57 T bus 969-6532 


NEWTON Highlands, beaut- 
iful 1BR for 1 person in Vict 








ROSLINDALE-2BR_ prch 
web nr pub trans, yd, grdn, 
+, avl 6/1 469-263 


SOMERVILLE-1BR in hse, 
priv entr, off st pro. yd, nr 
Hvd Dav Porter tfi quiet 
strt, $600+elec, 628-5328 


SOMERVILLE, 4BR, 2 min to 
Davis T. Pkg, hdwd firs, 
sunny. $1200+. 628-2885 


SOMERVILLE-Walk to 














SOMERVILLE, Davis “+ Ir 
sunny 3BR, safe area. 

+utils. No Fee. Avi 6/1 or 
later. 628-9043, (d) 253-5322 





SOMERVILLE, Irg 3BR, walk 
to Davis, mod K & B, $975. 


T, $1200. 3BR, walk to 
Porter, $900... The Pruden- 
tial LeVaux Properties 
776-RENT 547-5654 
Independently Owned 


SOMERVILLE, 4-5BR, w/d, 
$995/mo, convt to Sullivan 
Stn. Rob, 666-4130 


SOMERVILLE, Porter red in, 
2BR htd, mod K&B. $875. 
Avi 6/1. 623-1252 aft 5/1 


SOMERVILLE, renov studio 
apt. $450/mo incl ht/hw. Nr 
T, 1-93, shopping. 625-3219 


SOMERVILLE, Spacious 
3BR nr transportation. No 
Fee. $650/mo. 666-0685 


SOMERVILLE, Teele Sq, on 
trans line, 3BR, w/w crpt, Irg 
kitch & mod ba. 
$700/mo+utils. 1-334-3173 


SOMERVILLE, Teele Sq, 

spacs 4rm apt, e-i-k, porch, 
ard. Pets OK. Close to T & 
ufts. $650/mo. 666-5748 


SOMERVILLE W., Tufts area 
3 & 4BRs starting at $900. 
No pets. No fee. 776-3598 


SOUTH BOSTON, loft unit, 





























SOUTH BOSTON, Lrg artist 

studio +1brm apt, 1600 sq ft. 

City view,on bus line, heated 
$925. 268-4700 Robin 


SOUTH END Appleton St. 
Renovated multi-level apt. 
2BR, 1Bath, a terrace 





or long term lease possible. 
$1350/mo Call 437-9114 





SOUTH END, live-in loft spc, 
sq ft. $525. No fee 
266-6429 


g 


aR ERC 
APTS. WANTED 


Lkng fr yr-rnd shr w/t he. Se cin 
qt resp strt-WMs 26-3: 
T/bus, safe; o/s park; ans 
sbrbs ok. Me: GWM 40s NO 
DRUGS, pets. Ur smoke ok. 
522-8545 lv msg TKU 


i 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Best 
Lofts: sunny, huge, deluxe 
everything, jacuzzi, og 





. hy Nowy ier stora 


3 ba. 


FOR RENT 


' -Inman Sq 
area, 3BR hse, be & pkg 
$850, 776-1917 776-4155 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 
N, cozy 2 firs, 


3 small BR, dw, ye) nr T, 
bus, shops. $1150. 491-8450 


DORCHESTER, Adams Vig 
8 rm single, 4-5BR, 2 ba, 
mod kit, ig yd, barn w/3-car 
gar. $165K. Ownr, 265-3901 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, 10 
rm Colonial w/1 acre fenced 
yard, 90%. renovtd. All new 
systems. 4 5-ft bay wndws. 
Poss. 2nd bidg lot. House 
$150,000; w/2nd lot $215 
2¥2 acre total. 508-690-1453 


NAHANT, 8 rm Colon., 
acre, 4BR 2¥2ba, 4 frpics, all 
appic. Prof yrd maintnc, veg 
rdn opt. Nonsmkrs. Avi 6/1. 
$1500/mo+util 581-1376 


=" 


ROOMS 

TO RENT 
ALTSTON-room, Tstfirnear 
non smoker, $300 mo quiet 
next _ 787-3807 or 








student w/ renovation exp. 
Some rent exch. Dwntwn 
Bost, min to T. 482-4553 


CAMBRIDGE-nr MIT, Inman 
Sq, $350 incl ut, w/d, asap, 
shrt trm oky 354-7916 


JAMAICA PLAIN/Rox tn, rm 
in beaut Vict brick twnhse 
Artists & musicians, beaut 
views, nr T. Hdwd firs, fpics. 
$325/mo incl ht. 427-2342 


NEWTON, F emg kitch, 
pkg. prvt phone. $800/wk 
utils incl. 244-7238 


NEWTON/LOWER FALLS- 
g 1 br nr Pike & 128 w-w 














- 





QUINCY-irg rm, w/w, ac, 
w/d, pkng, nr T, msmkr, 
$350/mo incl utl. 786-8385 


SOMERVILLE, convnt to T, 
$75-85/week. 2 month min. 
John, 666-4130 


WATERTOWN, kitch privi, 
Irg yard, close to trans. Rms 
start at $85/wk. 891-9355 











prvt ._ kitch. 
$450/mo+. 508-468-7420 


SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


CAPE COD Rental, Orleans, 
sleeps 4. $400/wk. Cris. 
782-7698 


SKI CHEAP! ; 
Rent room in charming vil- 
lage Colonial across from 
General Store. 10 mins to 
Mt. Snow & Haystack; 20 
mins to Stratton. $200/mo 
for weekends inci heat. hot 
water & parking. Call Ron, 
(802) 297-2323 or (802) 
896-6678 leave message. 


SUBLETS 


ALLSTON BR, hdwd firs, 
on bus/T In, off Comm Ave, 
eat in kit, dk, st pkg, $635 
ht/hw incid. 562-0134 Ise 
thru 8/31 


ALLSTON 2BR Irg sunny, 2 
bicks frm B line w/ Indry in 








ht/hw/negot, 566-1605, May 
15-Aug 31 


ALLSTON, 2 singles, 1 dbl; 
dw. 1 block from T, 2 blocks 





from Soot Indr next 
door ¥350, $600. 
Free wan oer. 1183 

BIG & CHEAP 


ALLSTON, nice 1 or 2 BRs in 


783-6323 


ALLSTON-Great 1BR on 


ALLSTON-irg 2BR, mod 
kitch & ba, free pkg in back, 
nr 66 & 57 bus, opt yr Ise, 
$650, pets ok, 6/1 to 8/31, 
787-4685 


ALLSTON Lrg studio, sep kit 
and dinning area, hdwd fis, 
of Harv and Comm Ave. 
$510/mo Avi June to 8/28. 
Sara 782-8351 


ARLINGTON Ctr. TWNHSE 
ON LAKE. 2F seek F for smi, 
snny BR, beaut duplix, patio, 
hdwd fis, no na'beae, 
$305+. lease opt. 643 





BACK BAY 1BR, great lo- 
cation, nr T, conv to Camb. 
$700/mo neg. Incids ht/utils. 
Thru 8/31. 570-7437 


BACK BAY 1BR in 2BR apt. 
Shr with M law school grad. 
Avi 6/1 8/31. $497.50 
negoc 247-0486 Nr T, safe 


BACK BAY $350/mo 5/15 
thru 8/31. 1 rm in 1BR apt. 
Ht/hw incid, 1/2 of May free 
262-1622 or 816-361-2949 


Back Bay/Kenmore- sunny 2 
br remodeled kit/ba, 
Indry/pkg, 1/2 block from 
Green Line C&D. Avi. 6/1. 
$695/mo. 536-3560 











$350/mo "791 thru 
8/91. 739-0348 


"BACK BAY/KENMORE-2 


rms avi 5/31- 8/31 in a 
mod.,attractive, cin 2 br apt. 
Rent neg. 266-3124. 


BACK BAY/Kenmore- sunny 
2 br remodeled kit/ba, 
g. 1/2 block from 





BACK BAY Park Dr/Beacon. 
New 2BR fully furn, sunny, 
hdwd firs $875/mo May free 
5/20-9/1 w/opt 859-7497 


BACK = io —— 
June, July, gi 
lease opt, "ts day 
262-5918, other 262-0498. 


BACK BAY Studio sublet 
Hw Renv 4th fir, irg, sunny, 
Indry, nr T, Avi now thru 
8/3? Call 247-3916 Iv msg 


BEACON HiILL-Quaint turn 
of 7 2rms, 2frpic, 
skng 1M/F, 5/1 to 9/1 w/opt 
to lease, 723-7771 


BOSTON 1 M/F for 2BR apt. 
Lyvrm, dnrm, kitch, prch, 
hdwd firs, Nr T. $525/mo. 
Call eves or days. Lse thru 
9/1 w/opt. 267-8423 


BOSTON 1 M/F to shr w/ 1F 














9/1. Opt to stay. Nr T, Com- 
25/mo. 426-7765 


BOSTON 2BR nr T, w/d avi 
6/1 to 8/31. $795/mo neg. 
Ht/hw incid. Great location 
262-3639 


BOSTON Back Bay-F 
nsmkg, 25+ shr w/same, 
, lux condo w/pool 
ht/hw incl, nr T, pkg avi, avi 
6/1-8/31, $700, sae. 1029 


UMMER SUBLEASE, 
Tote 1/2BR, mo 
hitchen. full bath secure IgG 
w/wshr & dr $875/mo inci ht, 
avail now, thru 8/31, lease 

ext. call 353-1762 


BOSTON-Fenway $375/mo, 
Ig bdrm, hwd fi, sun, ac, w/d, 
dsh. ctri loc, nsmkg, avail 
§/21-8/31, 262-1206 





ugs. Pets o.k. Avail. 
6/1. $450+. Call 445-8170. 


BOSTON, Mod 4BR 2 bat/iv 


Kenmore T, $2100 neg. 
6/1-9/1 859-8637 


BOSTON Park Drive. Sunny 
alcove studio. Avail 6/1 - 
8/31 with option to keep. 
$550/mo Call 267-6581 


SOUTH END M/F in 20's to . 


Avail 6/1 - 9/1 with option to 
renew. Smoke OK. $440+ 
536-6292 


BRIGHTON-Avib 5/15-8/15. 
1 br in 3 br apt (Oak Sq.) 
$375, negotiable. Pref. 
prof/student. Call 254-0619. 


BRIGHTON 1F for 4BR apt. 

Avi 5/15 - 10/1. 2 family hse. 

PK. eik, LR, access to bus & 
200+ (neg) 782-0001 


BRIGHTON-1M sk 1M/F for 
2BR nr T, nr Oak Sq, nsmkg, 
no pets, nr BC BU, off st pkg, 
fully frnshd rm, w/d, a/c, 
micrwve, dswhr, 6/1 to 8/31, 
$325 neg. 782-1033 


BRIGHTON-3BR in 4BR apt, 
will rent together or sep, 
dw/d, micrwyv, indry across 
all, on B line, rent neg, Ite 
May to 8/31, 782-3698 


BRIGHTON/Brookline, Irg 1 
br in spaci 2 br condo. Secur 
build, a/c, balcon/pool. Part 
furn, incids prking and cls to 
Gr line. Must see! $350 + 
util. Call 277-8942 


BRIGHTON Comm Ave. On 
Grn In T. 5/28 thru 8/28 neg. 
A sunny 2BR, new kit, ba, 
prch, lard. $900/mo. 
734-7660 


BRIGHTON, Comm’ Ave, 
1br. Ig snny ivrm, kit & bth, 
w/d avi, B line at door, avi 
May 1-Aug 31, $550/mo neg, 
266-3821 


BRIGHTON, nr BC, 1BR for 
rent in 2BR, 6/1-8/31 w/optn 
to lease. $445/mo inci ht/hw 
Pkg & Indry avi, 50 yards 
from T. 254-5289 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. Furn 
1BR in 3BR - 2 famly hse, 1.5 
bths, pkg, nr T. May 28-Aug 
31. $410 Doug 782-7697 


BRIGHTON- On B Ln. Nr. 
Boston College bus, 
furnished, looking for 1 or 2 
F. $200/bo, 787-9625. 


BRIGHTON Spac 2BR 
w/balc, modrn, nr Western 
Ave, Charles Rv. $820/mo 
inclds all utls and pkg. 
787-1976 


BROOKLINE- 1 furn br. 
5/10-9/1 or thru Dec. 
$270/mo. 10 min to B or C In. 
Lg. apt. Lndry in apt. Prefer F 
non-smkr. 232-1091 


BROOKLINE-hse, 2 Irg BR, 
sk 2M/F for June 1 to Aug 
31, cls to B & C line, Irg kitch, 
BR in bsmnt, free pkg, $925, 
total 734-0721 


BROOKLINE-2 Irg furn rms, 
red area, 5 min to B/C line, 
w/d in apt, cls to B.U. 5/10 to 
9/1. Pref W, non-smkers. 
$275 per. 232-1091 or 
738-0162 


BROOKLINE- 4-5 br hse. nr 
— Rar 5 re ge 
w/' ir C line in-Aug. 
$300/rm. 738.5138 


BROOKLINE, Cidg Crnr, 1br 
in 2br apt, w/w, ac, dshwshr, 
own bthrm, pkg, nr B/C Ins, 
avi May thru Aug, $400 neg, 
731-8917 eves. 


BROOKLINE Live w/stdnts 
in Irg quiet hse. 1 min to B 
line, w/w, a/c, avi 5/24 thru 
9/1. $350. Brian 277-9763 


BROOKLINE Lrg 2BR next 
to T, near BC & BU. Sublet 
. $800/mo incids 
32-4608 


BROOKLINE, 











Summer 


prkg, non-smkg, 277-0755 


BROOKLINE Village 2W sk 
3rd F nonskg rmte to shr 
spac 3BR apt. Nr T $417/mo. 
Avi aft 5/15 thru 9/1. 
730-4931 


BROOKLINE Vilig, 1br in Ig 
4br, nr T, wik to med area, 
June- aug. $400/mo, nsmkg, 
738-979; 


CAMBRIDGE 1BR in 
new/lux 2BR condo. 
priv: bath, loft & Pot. Sees 
6/1 - 8/31. $450. 225-2605 


CAMBRIDGE-irm in 2BR 





nghbrd, betwn Harvd & 
entr , @asy pkng, w/d 
$415. 6682 


CAMBRIDGE 3BR, 1 1/2 ba 
dupix, furn, w/d, d/w, pkg, 
yd. hdwd fis, nr Harv, no 
smkrs, thru 8/31. rnt neg. 
864-8580 


CAMBRIDGE Avi 6/1 thru 
8/31. 1BR in 2BR apt, $325+ 
utils, No smkrs, great lo- 
cation! Nr MIT. Call now! 
354-5427 


CAMBRIDGE, beaut 3BR 
apt btwn Inman & Centr! Sq, 
Irg vg rm w/cathedral ceilg, 
hdwd firs, very clean. Must 
see. Summer w/ option to 
stay. $970 neg. 492-1949 


CAMBRIDGE Harv Sq. Lse 
6/1 thru 8/31. Fully renv, 
furn, w/d, dw, sundck, 5 min 
wik to T. 2RMS $450/mo 
1RM $325/mo. 876-7017 


CAMBRIDGE Harvd Sq. 
Sunny 3BR summer sbiet or 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq-2 
for June, 1 for July, 
$292.50+, walk to Hvd 
4BR, 2ba, peng. oi PhS to 8/31 
w/opt to rent, 576- 


¥ 


CAMBRIDGE- Nr.Cent 
Sq/Riv. 2 rms in gorgeous 5 
pers. hse w/ pkg., yd, Be 
resp. & a. $350+ 
6/1-9/1, neg. 547-1591, 
Tira/Mary. 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Harv Sq. 
Cple or F pref for 2RM ste 
w/ba and phone in modrn 
apt. Alarm sys, bckyrd, 
$750/mo + sec and 1/2 utls. 
Avi immd thru 8/31. 
876-7041 Iv msg 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Inman & 
Harv Sq. 5/21 to 8/31. 1BR 
in beaut 3BR apt, furn or not, 
$350+ utils. Lori 492-7133 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville- 
frnshd rm in Irg cin spac 4BR 
hse w/frndly intrntn! profs, 
convnt to Hvd Cen Sq, avi 
6/1 thru 8/31 w/opt, no cigs, 
$350+, 776-8915 


CAMBRIDGE Sublet May 


15-Mid Oct. F nonsmkr, no 
pets, off street parking. 
$365+ utis. Own B 
661-6537 


CAMBRIDGE-Subiet. Piano, 
2BR, Porter Sq, June 1 or 
before to Sept 1, $400ea or 
$780 both, 492-4529 


CAMBRIDGE-sublet 2BR 
apt $656/mnth, July & Aug 
po | near red & green In, 
MIT, BU, HU, & market, 
864-5975 


CAMBRIDGE, summer sbit, 
row hse on priv st, brite, cin, 
top fir apt, 2brm avi, nr Cntri 
Sq T, $450/rm, 864-2149 


CAMBRIDGE Summer 
sublet. June, July & Aug. 
2BR. skylites, great yard. 
$1075 negot 864-4504 


CAMBRIDGE, summer ren- 
tal, 4BR hse, 3¥eba, a.c., 
hdwd firs, sundeck, Pkg 
$500/rm, negot. 576-4776 


CHARLESTOWN NAVY 
YARD- June-Aug. 2 bed,2 
ba. Non-smkr.$425_incis 
ht/hw,d/w. 242-1501 


DORCHESTER Sunny, spac 

















825-3873 Ise thru 9/1. Lve 
msg 


FENWAY, sbit, 2br, $700neg 
thru Sept/opt to renew e-i-k 








JAMAICA PLAIN, $120/mo. 
Spacious rm in a 6 person 
co-oop hse. 6/1-9/1. Time is 
negot. Call 524-2147 


J.P.- 1 rm in artistic house- 
hold. $245, nolse/fee. 1/2 of 
May free. Yd., T, Pets O.K. 
Call Jen 524-4621. 


J.P.- Sum. sub., bi 
house,w/d, nr pond, bus, 

$330/mo.incl. util. /1, ; 
Call 522-7682 Deb or Linda 


NEWPORT Fun, resp, 25+, 
to share clean, comftble 3BR 
rt. 5/24 thru Aug. 
Call 508-650-9017 


NORTH END- py oh to lease, 














thru Aug 31, 13+utils, 
720-4376 or (508) 420-6237 


SOMERVILLE, 1-4BR's avi 

6/1-8/31 with rehearsal 

space. 1 block from Davis T, 
rent neg, Call 776-8834 


sublet, bck 
storage, w/d, $750, June 1- 
Aug 31, 625-8388 


SOMERVILLE, 2br apt, big 
enough for 3, nr Davis/Prtr, 
off-st pkg, $700+, 666-0907 


SOMERVILLE-3/4BR,_ In- 
man Sq, June 1 to Sept 1, 
sunny, hdwd firs, frshly pntd, 
wik to Hvd Sq Cen Sq off st 
pkg $1100/$1200 354-2390 


SOMERVILLE/Cam 
line-3BR twnhse w/2ba, 
jacuzzi, hdwd firs, Maye a/c, 
fully applianced, & off st 
pkg, sublet frm i to 8/31 
w/opt to rent. $417/rm or 
$1250 for sublet 628-0476 


SOMERVILLE-Davis =~ 
sunny 1BR apt, 1/2 bick to 
& buses, free pkg, quiet strt 
, nbhrs, sublet June 1 to 
$05 31 w/opt to rent, 
$625/mo incl ut, 628-6935 


SOMERVILLE, F needed for 

4BR 2-fir apt in Teele Sq. 

a imo. 8 mins to Davis Sq 
T. 5/28-8/31. 628-2363 


SOMERVILLE In Prtr Sq. 
1BR in Irg 48R hse. Off st 

pag, Thru 9/1 or longer. 
$350+ 776-0873 


san 





Ss RVILLE : 
large sunny 1st fl apt avail 
May-Aug 30, near T & mo nS 
quiet st, pkg. 2br, 
basement, 


$750/mo+ ae panty porch 


SOMERVILLE Live w/2 
frndly, cnsidrte women, 20s 
in Irg snny apt. 4 1/2 biks to 

Davis Sq. T, 6 biks to Tufts. 
2BR avi in 4BR a St iss Lse thru 
9/1 opt to buy. 628-3880 


SOMERVILLE- May 1- June 
1 thru Aug 31. 4 Ig rms avi in 
5 br hse, hdwd fis., sny 2 
prchs, ey ae strge. 10 min 
walk Red In T/ Tufts U. Port. 
Sq./ Davis Sq. $290 + util. + 
dep. Call David 625-7162. 


SOMERVILLE-nr Davis Sq, 
own rm in 3BR sunny hdwd 
firs, w/d, 1M 1F, 26+ avail 
My 20, $333/mo 625-8245 


SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq, 
Insmkg F for 1brm in 3br 


A --8/31, $400, 


SOMERVILLE- Spac. 2 or 
apt. 6/1-A Flex. Nwly 
carpeted, d/w.Modern se- 
curity building.Nxt to Star 
mkt. $995/mo., negotable. 
493-9299 


SOMERVILLE Union 3: 
M/F to shr 2BR with M 2 
Snny, on bus lines. 6/1-8/31 
with opt. No smk/pets $362 
incls ht 623-7517 


WAKEFIELD,CTR.- Studio, 
separate kit/priv bath. priv 
peglya. util. incl.Ref req. 
$550/mo. 246-5676 
WATERTOWN, shr 3br dpix, 
furn, avi if needed, drvwy 
pkg, yd, nsmkr, Now to Sept, 
$325+, 924-3984 


WEST NEWTON 1BR in 

huge, sunny 3BR apt. Avi 
5/30-8/31, yard, pkg, conv 

| eA ae $3 0/mo 
44-1 


HOUSEMATES 


1 


more pets. Avail 5/15. $315+ 
utils. 782-2969 


ALLSTON 2M & 2F seek Sth 
to share 5BR. Frdly, indep 
hse, no pets, pig.n Nr T, $300 
utls incid. 783-477 


ALLSTON 2M seek 3rd to 
share house. Clean room, 
sanded fir. $345 includes 
utilities 787-2991 


ALLSTON, $350+utils, Ir 
home, 10 min walk to Hv 


indivdl. 782-01 


ALLSTON, in hse, nonsmkg 
prof M/F at least 25 yrs to 
shr 3BR, sunny, open. $4 
incl ht. 783-2842 


ALLSTON-nr Harv 2M 
wrkng 1F grad std, quiet hse, 
cat, sk M/Fs, 25+, no smk 
fun. progress pol, books, 
cooking, +, 787-5295 


ALLSTON Room avi in 6BR 
hse, grt loc, nr grn line and 
BU, 2 full ba, hdwd firs, w/d, 
no smkrs, erg uiet, 
rent neg, avi 6/1. 562-0347 


3 


$400+util. 
508/474-9287. 


ARLINGTON-2M seek 1M/F 
25+ for 3BR cat parking 
porches, no-smoke, ind cin, 
$325+ 641-3982, avail now! 


ARLINGTON, 2prof nsmkg 


ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 
join frndly stable indept co- 
op w/ Ms & Fs 30+. 1 or 
2rms avi. Comfortable, neat, 
spac hse w/ grdn, yrd, prch. 
Nr T, pond. No smk/pet 
646-6393 


ARLINGTON CTR, 2M sk 1 
to 2 M/F to shr 8rm hse. Ez 
acces to Hrvd, Bstn & 128. 
Pkg, w/d, $350+ 643-1454 


fp/porch, W/D, kg/tennis, 
nosmk, $500+ 648-7907 


ARLINGTON/Winchester, 
2F friendly indept sk 2 M/F 
prof 25+, no smk, for comf 
quiet sunny hse, w/d, Ir 
yard, pkg. +. 721-15 


BACK BAY-Marlb St beauty 


Vict rm, priv bth, frpic, May- 
Aug (Sept opt) $600 inc all- 
Must see! 266-2024 


BEDFORD-prof nsmkg F 
21-28 for 4BR home nr 1283 
mid t-pike, 1BR $325+ or 

1BR w/ba, $390+, no ts 
275-3312 ive msg, 275-2765 


BELMONT-2 rms for 1. 2 
prof M sk mature M/F to shr 
spac indp dpix. nr T, 
$400/mo, 484-1841 


BELMONT 3F sk 1F/Cpl for 

2BR in born a 7 ae 

hse, grdn, w/d nsmkr, 

no more pets, a $450 incis 
484-524 


BELMONT/ Camb. M to 
share beaut hme with 3. Nr 
parks, T, w/d, & parking. 
Garden & resident airedale. 
No pets $400+ 489-3716 


BELMONT L sk 30+ L to shr 
beaut, sunny 7RM hse. Wd 
fir, prchs, pkg, w/d, hkp, 
mod eik/bath, no smk/cats 
$450+ 484-7998 Avi June 


BOSTON oe 30+ to shr \"9 
2BR hse. W/d, on st pkg. No 
pets. Nr T & bus $200 Call 
Lisa M-F 227-8000 Avi 4/6 


BRIGHTON 25+ F 
nonsmoker to share 8 room 
house. W/d, d/d, pkg, nr T, 
nice yard $465+ 783-1382 


BRIGHTON 2 rmtes shr Irg 
3BR hse nr T. Incls pkg. Rent 
$334+ utils Top 2 firs. Avi 
ASAP Call 783-4229 


BRIGHTON 3M/1F sk pref 
F/M pref Sbr/ hs nr 
Comm, BR, d/dw, w/d, Pres 
deck, $410 inet all, 787-0769 


BRIGHTON, 3M sk 4th 
$300/mo+ utils, 25+, 
nonsmkr, T Sd on st pkg, nr 
T, 787-3057 bef 9:30 


BRIGHTON-4 hsmtes sk 


: Pp 
hsehid, on T, nsmkr, $280+ 
asap, 787-1211 


BRIGHTON ctr-3F 1M sk M 

26-35 to share 5BR-3fi 

house nr bus lines, pkg, no 

eee $280+util+sec aval 
1-15, Call 783-9820 


HOUSEMATE 


$240/MO 
BRIGHTON Ctr, Near st. 
Eliz's, 86, 57, 65 buses. 
Smoke tolerated-Walk to T, 
ASAP-Aug. 31 782-3542 


BRIGHTON Ctr sk clean, 
prof, M/F shr hse. Quiet, 
safe neigh. Walk to shops+, 
T: BU, BC, Hvd, 10min to 
Pike, 275+ 787-9086 or 
787-5454 


ic oorreecoerenreneinenanennneneeneennn neeEEEEnEnEneneneeeEE 
BRIGHTON F nonsmkr to 
share hse. Close to green 
line $330/mo Avi now. 
494-1999 ext 140 


BRIGHTON Newton. Beaut 
on Pond. Your own 2 rms 
suite. Lrg hse nr BC. Porch, 
hdwd. = w/ 1F $350. 


























BRIGHTON prof/grad 28+ 
NS F to shr 2br apt. LR DR K, 
d/d, den, hw firs, nr buses 
(64, 57, Xpress) onst pkg, no 


pets, $400+utl. Avi imm 
787-9076 
BRIGHTON, woodwork 


porch yard 3F 3M sk respon 
nosmok 27+, EZ going, 
friendship ice cream spunk 
$375+utils w/d 783-1228 


BROSMON SE oe prof 


nonsmkr sks same to share 
7 room house in quiet area, 
pkg deck = also looking 


for workout shaseos 
$450+utils (508) -3808 


per pei gt oat F/M 25-36 
to shr Ir ndly indp hse 
w/2F 2! pends / no pets, ig 


nice sunny $3 , w/d, ph 


off st pkg, bp 
ht, now or 6/1 566-5456 


BROOKLINE, 2rms avi in 
Chestnut Hill home. S 
hse, huge yd, safe area. Pkg, 
nr T, stores. No smk/pets, 
irm is in feminist hshid, 1rm 
is in apt, $350 inci utl. Call 
232-4630. 


BROOKLINE- + 
rental in bright, btfi, peace- 
ful, well-frnshd 8rm dpix. 
We're meditators, pleasant, 





prof, mainly —— natural 
foods. indry, pkg, Irg eik, gas 
stove, balcony tind kitch, 


birds, $490 w/2 dble cists, 
$360+util oon Sa. avi immed, 
738-9046 


BROOKLINE Cool Cnr-3F 
1M sk 1 30+, nosmkg, quiet 
and resp a must in Irg Vict. 
w/d, prchs, frpic, — incl 
$350+ utls. 731 


BROOKLINE, A DECENT 
PLACE TO LIVE. Friendly, 
quiet, clean house, 
vegetarian household. $435 
includes ALL utilities (gas, 
oil, water, electric) parking 
available, own room, share 
living room, kitchen, yard, 
| babyy near T. Call 
39-1306 after 7:30pm 


BROOKLINE, Cl Crn, sunny 
luxurious rms in beaut 11rm 
victorian condo, flex lease, 
pkg $475-$585, 734-4529 


BROOKLINE- Rms avl in apt 
in Chest. Hill home. Beaut. 
area, huge yd. Pkg, nr T, 
stores. No pets, smkg. Lg. 
rm $395; sm. rm $290; both 
$550. Util. incl. 232-4630. 


BROOKLINE Vil-3rd_ floor 
house:kit bath big bedrm for 
one non-smoke woman 
$500 inclu util, 232-3275 


CAMBRIDGE 1M 1F sk M to 
share hse on quiet dead-end 
of Hancock. May 1 or later 
$359+ Jon/Lena 547-8398 


CAMBRIDGE-3BL_ sk 
woman of color to shr semi- 
coop hse w/hdwd firs, bkyd! 
Must be nt $315+ 868-4907 


CAMBRIDGE, HARVARD 














quiet rm & smil office. Orvwy 
w/d, stnwy piano. $375 incl 
all util. No smkrs. 628-8283 


CAMBRIDGE-Huron Ave nr 
Fresh Pond prk share 
Spacious apt with one other, 
$450+ or 2 $300/mo + pets 
ok message w, Ram, Peter 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. F/M 
26+ to share 5BR indep. 
household. Pis no. smok- 
ing/pets. $295 Call 354-8425 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 1 


small 5rm hse. Drvway, w/d, 
1.5 bths, nr T. Rent cntrid 
$461+ John (h) 868-0411 
437-4962 (w) 


CAMBRIDGE Nice 3BR 
house. All amenities. Near T 
& shopping; 2M skg 3rd now 
$220+ uts Call 492-7442 


’ 


—— 
CAMBRIDGE, In. Sq, great 
place Lrg. nicely frnshd, 
quiet st. Cheerful nut, de- 
signs a little, cooks a lot, 
prefer frndly indpt woman 
w/sense of humor. 
$315+utils. 666-1313 


CAMBRIDGE Nonsmoker 

for 2BR apt in 2 family house 

near Fresh Pond $450+, 
868-6823. 


CAMBRIDGE, North, spac 
w/ garden, w/d, 
dshwshr, frndly, responsbi 
rmmt to live w/ 2gay men, 
nsmkrs, $315+ neg, 
354-2697 


CAMBRIDGEPORT Huge 
3BR, 2 1/2 ba, mod twnhse. 
10 min wik red line. W/d, 
$450 ht/hw incid. 354-4589 


CAMBRIDGE Prtr 1M & 
1F need 3 M or F 5+ for 


1st, last & security requird. 
Call 625-7365 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, seek 

roommate to share 4BR apt. 

Walk to Harvard, $305, 
661-0094 


CHESNUT HILL-Sally's 
leaving! We need a 
nsmkng hsemte, 25-35 to 
shr Irg Vict hse, w/d, yard, 
trees, pkng. ep A a 
going. considerate, resp. 
arts! Avi 5/15, $400/mo+ 
1/5 utils, 964-1759 


CONCORD-1M/F, dog sk 


117, avi 5/15, $293+ utils, 
(508) 369-4160 or 893-9150 


CONCORD- 2F and 1M, 


CONCORD-nsmkr, prof M/F 
to shr 1st fir of 2fam hse, 1 
mile to Walden pond $352 
incl ht/hw (508) 369-6653 


CONCORD sk ae 25+ M4 


w/d, $400+ut 508-371- D807 
DEDHAM gprp living in the 
suburbs, min South of 


singles/couples, age 30-60. 
$350+ 617-326- sayt 


GREAT CE 
DORCHESTER-pro- 
fessional GM 30s seeks 
roommate for spacious Vic- 
torian home. Charming, 
newly renovated, walk to 
Ashmont. $300 825-6176 


HYDE PARK Milton. Lg vict 

oy, home. Resp, clean, 
25+ no smk or drugs. 

$275+util 361-3919 


HYDE PARK, to shr a 2BR 
hse. frnt & back yrd, drvw s 
quiet residential area, nr 
plenty of room. No smk. Avi 
now . Call 364-4347 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F sks 


yrd, prchs, w/d. $333+ utls. 
Karen/Dave 522-4134 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F to shr 
w/ 3M+ cats. $300/mo+ Avi 
May 1. Conv to T/bus. Call 
Chris 522-8906 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1BDRM in 
5BDRAM. Cross st to Forest 








Hills T station, W/d, 
lotsalaffs $300+ utils. 
524-7640 

JAMAICA PLAIN, indep 


hshid x oor 007 polit 
prog, nr pond/T, mo+, 
Ai 622-5050, 522-7909. 

JAMAICA PLAIN I'm sk 2 
resp M/F 25+ for 3br hs, nr 








T. w/d, no smk, drugs, thgued 
$300+ Vautl. 524-54 
JAMAICA PLAIN- 


wd firs prch, 
$400/mo. inc "ti 522.) 1948. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2F sk 1F/M 
to shr hse nr T and pond. 
Lndry, grag, yd, 2 prchs. No 
smk, pets neg. $375. 
522-8107 btwn 8am-11pm. 


JAMAICA PLAIN-F skng F 
35+ shr sunny spac cozy 
hse. yd & prchs, nr T, 6 
spce, frndly hsmte, $3: 

rm, $425-2 rms+ht 522-0771 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 res) 
M/F wtd for friendly BR 
hse, quiet st nr VA $240- 
$260+ utils 864-9182 


JAMAICA PLAIN 30+ M/F to 
shr beaut quiet safe sunny 
hse nr Pond, Arbor. Shr food 
(natural) ht util incl. W/d, yard 
pkg. Avi May 1. 522-9772 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 4F+ cat sk 
F pref 24+ to shr huge sunny 
funky hse w/ frpic, skylites. 
We're vegi, indep, artsy, No 
serious smkrs. Aval anytime. 
$250+ 522-2011 


JAMAICA PLAIN-$300+, 2M 
1F sk hsemte for Irg sunny 
rm on safe dead end strt, 
pkng. min Forest Hills T & 
Arboretum, 983-9709 


FLEX COMMITMENT 








id peop! pets + 
gardens $400 524-3355 


JP COOP HSE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 3M 3W 


(26-46) + Syr old sk hsmte to 
shr meals chores, + grt old 
hse. w/ frpic, yd, porch, w/d. 
Nr T, bus, pond. Reas rent. 
524-7951 lv msg 


LEXINGTON 26+, 1 rm 
$400, incl util 2rms for sngl 
or cpl $550 inci ut. Artist 
wrkspce $250 861-8737 


LEXINGTON 2M 1F sk 1. 
Beaut 4BRs 3 bths in hse. 
Frpic, conservation land. 
Pkg, w/d $400+ utils Avi 
now. Barbara 860-1798, 
Mike 863-0041 


LEXINGTON F 28+ to shr 
3BR hse. Lrg rm, wd fis, 2 
bthrms, frpic, ye w/d. No 
smk $375+ 861-7234 


LEXINGTON 
To share with 3 nonsmk 
profs. 128 & Rte 2, SPACE! 
w/w, w/d, 2 baths, same rent 


3yrs. $350+ 861-8232 
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TRUER ARE A 
HOUSEMATES 


CONTINUED 


LEXINGTON 
Vegey househid on 4 acres, 
one mature responsible per- 
son, fire places, organic gar- 
den, call for details, June 1, 
862-3544 


LINCOLN 1BR avi 4/1 in 
cmfrtb! 4BR hse. 2 acres 
bordering 108 acres 
consrvtn Ind nr 128 & 2. 3M 
sk nsmkg considrte M/F. No 
pets $400+ util (617) 
259-1146 or 259-1475 


$360 inci ail, 
nsmk, no pets, 321-4681 
MALDEN- Medford line. 
semi-Coop sks F. Lg rm Ig 
hse, quiet st, nr Orange Line, 
wis. reat views. $270+, 
322-8040, no smk, cat ok. 


MEDFORD, 3M sk 1M/F for 
h 4brm hse on qt st, nr T, 
$325+ utils, 396-1307 


MEDFORD Hse nr-Tufts nds 
2 nonsmkg rmtes to shr w/ 
couple. Quiet, yd, deck, nr T, 
offst pkg, no pets. Avi 6/1 
$297/mo + utils. 396-6877 


Tale th OF come wh : nr 
Tufts. 2M 2F (ages 25-31) 1 
cat sk non-smk 1F or 1M 
23+. No more pets. Share 
food, chores. Interests: art, 
Storytelling, music, sailing, 
computers. Moderate clut- 
ter, w/d. 15 min bus to 
Harvard, on-st pkg. Avi now. 
$236+ util. 391-9602 





FLEX COMMITMENT 
MEDFORD-SGWM 40+ 
Smi-cls prof sk same mature 
quiet SGWM to shr 7 rm 
hse+ chrs, nr T, shpng, off st 


pkng. No ts/drugs/aich, 
26-38 $5 


pis. A + util. 
Aft. 5 PM, pis. 396-0187 
MELROSE- Nr. Camb, F 


30+, prof has beaut. and 
spac. apt to shr w/ another 
F.2 br, ey; fp, hdwd fi, yd, 
ard. Avi 6/1. $400+ Cai 
usan. (H) 662-0350 

(W) 495-9798 


LAKE FRONT HOME 
MIDDLEBORO 2 young prof 
GWM sk 3rd nonsmkr to shr 
beaut rural hse, enjoy 
sunset, canoeing, wind- 
ot $400/mo inci utils. 
508-946-1849 


CONV TO BOSTON 
NATICK GWM seeks resp 
rmte to shr 2BR 1bth, kit, LR. 
1/2 mile from train. $395 
incls utils. Off st pkg, nicely 
landscaped suburb. 1/2 mile 
from town. (617) 266-5884 


NEEDHAM, 1M/F to shr 
3BR duplex, pkg, nonsmkr, 
neat, quiet, 1Vzba, Ivg rm, 
kitch, bsemnt. No pets. 
$300/mo+utils. Peter (d) 
964-7440, (e) 449-9219 


NEWTON/Brighton-1rm_ avi 
in 4BR for 24+, M or F, nice 
area, w/d, yard, pkng, nr T, 
$260+, avi immed or 5/1, 
969-6571 


NEWTON CENTER-2 rm in 
lovely spac Vict hme, 5 min fr 
T, view of lake, W/D, beaut 
nghrd, 25+, nsmkg, $375+., 
965-6697 


NEWTON CORNER, 4F 3M, 
2cats sk 1M/F 25+ to shr ig 
Vict hse nr T w/ wash, frpic, 
piano. We are 30-44, frndly, 
indep, prof. No more pets, 
no tobacco. $412 inci utls. 
332-3549 6-10pm wkdys, 
12-6wknds Iv msg. 


NEWTON CORNERP- Lg brm 
w/ frpic in spac frndly hse. 
Pkg, yard, nr bus and Mass 
Pik $400+ util. 332-7683. 


NEWTON Corner-M/F to shr 
w/2M, sunny, 3BR, w/frpic, 
w/d, pkg, avi June 1, nr T x- 
pres bus $373+, 527-6583 
or 244-5220 


NEWTON Crnr/ctr. Spacious 
2 fir to share w/2F 1M. 2 bth, 
Irg kitch, dr, hdwd firs, w/d, 
dw, deck, pkg. $425+ 
964-6034, 965-5631 


NEWTON Highlands 2W 2M 
1 child sk 1 for 11 rm hse. 
Frpic, yard, pkg, porches, 
w/d, 2 kitch, 3 bath, nr T 
$275 incids all 332-6524 


NEWTON, M/F for 4brm hse, , 
qt, sunny, wd firs, pkg, nr T, 
Pike, 128, a must see, 
$350+, 527-1830 mornings. 


NEWTON-M/F wntd to shr 
quiet cin, indep hsehid, off st 
pkg, on bus line, $195+utils, 
nr Oak Sq, 964-0116, 
527-8913, 527-6919 


NICE HOUSE 
NEWTON Resp. F/M 25+ for 
4 bdrm. hse: fpic, yard, w/d 
porch, dshwshr. Wik to T. 
poss. Lye +g Pkg. $450+ 
utls. 332-0124 


NEWTONVILLE, 1tnsmkr 
wnted for master bdrm in qt 
3brm hse, wikin cist, 1.5bth, 
2frpics, Ps cble, close to 
comm rail, $425+, avi March 
1, 964-6045. 


NEWTONVILLE 3F sk 4th. 
Lrg hse, pkg. walk to shops 
& T. No smk/pets. $331+% 
utils. Avi 6/1. -2143 


NEWTONVILLE-$331+, 
2BR in spac sunny 4BR, 
pkg, nr trans, avi 6/1, 
for Fs 25+, 969-6311 


NEWTONVILLE Charming 
Vict for 6/1. Single parent 
sks hsemte for cooprtive 
hshid. Conv loc. Prchs & 
rds. Refs req, prof pref 
$500 inc utils. Eves 969-7664 


NEWTONVILLE-Irg_ frndly 
hse sks F 25+, w/d, pkg, 
nsmkr, no pets, $270/mo+, 
* 965-7697 


QPGAT DEAL! 
QUINCY 2 nonsmkrs wntd . 
for nice 3BR hse, ar T, 


beach. w/d. no pets. $210+, 
$275+. 472-0799 


RANDOLPH-WM sks same 
to shr 2BR furnsh apt, 24hr 
sec serv, must be senior 
citizen, nsmkr, non-drnkr, 
ref req, $425/mo, 961-6752 




















RACIOU: 
Ros Ys S Taner- 
ous, flexible 30-61 seek 6th. 
Friendship, popcorn, woods- 
tove. Safe neighborhood. 
Good trans, all amenities. 
$299 incl utils. Call 327-3647 


neater 
ROSLINDALE-spiritual com- 
munity sks individuals 29+, 
committed to really. walkng 
their talk, $300/mo+ut, child 
ok, 469-2030 


os /Ww 
ROSLINDAL! vg 
per to shre Ig vic home in gt 


inc all 





SHARON, yng fam w/ dogs 
to shr Ig wooded Ikfrnt 
home. Nr train, 35min So of 
Bos, $350+ 235-2808 


SHIRLEY CENTER-F/M for 
friendly independent house- 
hold in beautiful NE village 
setting. Attached barn, 3 
acres, garden, piano, 
woodstove, conservation 
land. Near route 2 & com- 
muter rail. 45 min West of 
Cambridge, nosmokers/pets 
$290+ ut (508) 425-455: 


S NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GBM seeking housemate for 
furnished home must be 
ea prof call, 





SOMERVILLE- Davis/Tufts, 
nr t, 2 M sks 1 m/f for hse 
wileg rms, prchs, yrd, $325+ 
Im. 776-5453 


SOMERVILLE- 1 br in 3 br 
hse, nr Davis Sq. T, nsmkrs, 
off st park.; $333 + util. Call 
666-2587 


SOMERVILLE, 1F/M 25+ for 
2bdrm. Part. furnished, 


Arlington and Mass. Ave. 
$380+utils. Avi. 6/1. Call 
Tricia; 625-8653 


SOMERVILLE-1M to shr 


utils, Peter 623-6924 


SOMERVILLE-1 M/F for 2 
v2BR. 11/1, 5 biks Inman Sq, 
$350+ util & sec dep. Sunny, 





RIVER FRONT 
SOMERVILLE-1 nosmkg 


M/F 25+ for ige attract hous 
prkgh, porch, 2baths, cat 
month + util 776-8854 


SOMERVILLE 1rm in 3BR 
hse. Hdwd fis, pkg avi, nr 
Union Sq, dw, eat in kit. 
$250+. Laura, 666-0883 


Somerville-2F sk 1F 22+ 
3BR nr Porter Sq, $366+ 
utils, no smkng/pets, pkg, 
views, sublet or perm, June. 
Beth 666-1586 

SOMERVILLE-2F/1M_ sk 
M/F 25+ for 4BR apt nr T, 
Davis Sq, $260+, 
nsmkg/pets, avi now, 

628-3469 








SOMERVILLE-Davis sq, 3M, 

1F, pet ok, veg semi-co-op, 

nsmkg, 24+, $285+UT, 
628-5585 or 623-6918 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk M/F, 
nr Porter T, avi immed, $340 
furn, 
nosmkrs/pets 625-4472 Dan 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq sk 
M/F for 4BR avail now w/1F 
2M cats, indep frndly parking 
storage porch nr T cigs OK 
$280+ 628-8712 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq, F 
to shr 3 rm apt. 3biks to T, Irg 
sunny rm. $300/mo+, 
776-8222 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. 
2RM in 5BR hse. Hdwd fis, 
prch, yrd, 4 min to T, nosmk. 
$350 incis both rms. 
776-0047 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 
3F/1M sk 1 25-35 for semi- 
coop on T. No smk/more 
cats. 7/1. $275+ 628-6526 


SOMERVILLE, Dvs Sq, F 
23+ for huge br in spac 4br 
hs, bay wndw, 3min to T, qt 
nsmkr, $350+ 776-8380 


SOMERVILLE- 1 LF, 1 SF 
and cat sk 28-40 yr M/F, no 
smkg to shr hse,no pets, 
washr.Avi. 6/15. $233 + util. 
625-4726. 


























sublet June 1st $385. Beaut 
3 floor hse. W/d, off st pkg, 
hdwd fis. 623-1687 


SOMERVILLE M/F wtd for 
clean, quiet apt w/2M. Porter 
Sq. T. W/d. $300+ utils. 
Dave or Steven 625-8917 


SOMERVILLE M/F hsemate 
30+. Lrg rm in snny spac Vict 
nr Davis T. Frpic, w/d, etc. 
Frndly home w/ 1 nice dog 
$300+ Shr food 666-0355 


SOMERVILLE nr Tufts, bus, 
Davis T. M/F 25+ non- 
smkng, no cats, to shr beaut 
big 3BR a. w/D, dw, big 
closet, $350+, 623-1628. 
Justin 864-4700 ext 283 


SOMERVILLE Nr Prtr/Davis 
Sq. New, se hsehid. 
1M and 1F looking for 2 M/F. 
Shr food/chores. $300+ 


SOMERVILLE-nr Davis T. 
M/F for Ir 
w/prch, E 
smk. $300+ avi 
625-9121 


SOMERVILLE Prtr Sq. Sk 
1M for irg room in 5BR hse. 
$295+ Nr T,shop, Idry. 

Call 628-9832 Arthur 


WAKEFIELD Lap of luxury, 
mini-farm, co-op people, 
woods & lake, prvt bath, 
G/L welcome $450 David 
246-1905 


WATERTOWN Trek IM sk 2 


frndly, responsi for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch, Ig yd, 


much storge, w/d, pkg, nr T, 
no smk/pt, $356+ §98:0075 
WATERTOWN 1BR, garden, 
frpic, no smkg, no pets, near 

us, 36+, Sao. indep- 
friendly. 926-8933 


WATERTOWN-2F sk 1F 

20+, friendly semi-coop 

hse, yard, dw/d, nr bus, 

$285+utils, 1BR avi June 1, 
6-7919 











Cc 


ee 
WATERTOWN 2 GWM prof 
sk rmte (M/F) for rm, spac 
apt. No car, smk, pet. Nr Sq 

& T $250+ Avi now 
926-8569 


WATERTOWN $375/mo. 
Sks G or S F 23+. W/d, dw, 
pkg, strg, sundk, nosmk of 
pets. Avi 6/1. 926-8642 


WATERTOWN, 3 frndly F 
mid-20's seek 4th F to shr 





WATERTOWN-3M sk 2M/F 
to shr 5BR spac Tudor 





twnhse nr T $375 incl ht, avi 
June 1, 926-4166 
WATERTOWN-M/F to shr 
oy 4 Wtrtwn &a,o rm, 
. Off st pkg, + 1/3 
utils, 923-7047" , 





WATERTOWN-mostly co-op 
hse sks rmt 30+, sunny, 
spacious room, nr shops 
. nskmg. $250+ 


ts. Quiet non-coop 


smoke/| 
235+ utils 924-0481 


house. 





WATERTOWN Sq, Ig space, 
g? loc, grt price $a9s.. shr 


rm apt w/ me, . yd, 
trans, nsmkg, 906-70 

WEST MEDFORD F 28+ 
nonsmoker for ig sunny rm 


in spacious hse. Lg yrd, fire- 
place, pkg $300+ 483-7309 


WEST NEWTON, 1M 1F sk 
1M/F to shr 3br apt, w/d, 
pkg, nr 128 & Pike, nosmkg, 
$230+ 1/3, 332-8075 


WESTON-3BR apt in semi- 











WESTON, escape the city: 
shr 3BR hse in the wds w/ 
cats, piano, frpic, grden, on 
qt str, nr MBTA, $325+, call 
Chris 894-8048 


WEYMOUTH nr Rt 3 & 18 on 
pond, 4BR, 8rm, 2bth, at. 
nonsmkr, $300+. take over 
734-7928 


WINCHESTER, beautiful 
home, veg grp, sun prch, 
storage, off-st pkg, nr T, 
$400+ utils, 729-5557 


WINDHAM NH 

2GM 20s seek 3rd for 3bdrm 
2 1/2 bath exec home w/d 
fully furn and appli 15 
minutes to Nashua, Manch, 
and Mass on rte 93, no 
smoking or pets, $375+ 
(603) 432-9345 





Lots of space, free . Avi 
5/1 $337.50+ 254-4! 


avi 


6/1-8/31, w/opt yr Ise 
566-9338 
ALLSTON 2F sober 


nonsmkg no drugs no pets 
to share 4BR apt in hse very 
nr T grocery & laundry yard 
garden $280/mo. Plus utils 
respon respect 782-1682 


ALLSTON, 2M sk 1M/F to 


787-1436 


ALLSTON-2 nonsmking M/F 
for 3BR nr b In buses, BU off 
Hrvd ave. Avail immed ig 
bdrms, w/d, kitch porch, 
hdwd firs, pking also, avi, 
$303 incl ht/nw 254-6784 


ALLSTON-F30 sk resp, 25+ 
F for nice 2BR $375, util, 1 
nc, near T, exc loc, no smk, 
have cat, Linda 277-0936 


ALLSTON F needed for Irg 
hse, sunny rm, nr T, avail 
5/15, $285+. Days 254-7366 
eves 782-1741 


ALLSTON skg F to shr spac, 
sunny apt. Ht & hw, w/d, nr 
T, hdwd fis, mod kit & bath 
Call 232-8144 lv mssg 














beautiful, sunny, clean 2br 
apt, gd loc. Nr T, free pkg, 
$425/mo, Alan 254-2293 


ALLSTON-avi June 1, M/F 
25+ for Ig room in 2 bed apt. 
Free parking, close to T, 
smoke OK, no more pets. 
$375+ Quiet, safe 
neighborhood, no students 
787-1002 


ALLSTON M/F for 1BR in 
3BR apt. Nr T, off N. Harv, st 
Pkg. $275+ 2M + cat (1 grad 
std, 1 smkr). 783-0661 


ALLSTON M/F rmte to shr 
w/3 other. Nonsmkr, music 
lover. Nr T, Harv Sq, w/d. 
$300+ utils. 661-7154 Lori 


ALLSTON N. 1GWM _ sks 
rmte for Irg 3BR apt in 2fam 
hse. W/d, piano, LR, | yard, 
jacuzzi $325, 254-195 


ALLSTON Near Camb. Seek 
M/F rmte to shr nice apt nr 
bus. $290. Mike 327-2783 


ALLSTON Off Brighton Ave 
nr Harvard/Comm Ave, B In 
T. M/F for 1 Irg BR in 2BR 
apt. to shr w/ one othr stdnt. 
$258 iclds utls ex elec. Avi 
now. 254-0309 


ALLSTON-resp nsmkr for 
4BR prvte rm, w/d, on st 


pkg, quiet ngbhd, on T, 
$305 /mo+ut, 24-3883 


ALLSTON, rmmt wtd for x- 
Irg apt in hse, d/d, w/w, 2 ba 
& more. $250. RE, 734-4200 


ALLSTON-shr 2BR apt 
F25+, nmsmkr, prkg, bus, 
wshr+, $450 inc ut! avi 6-1, 
783-1593 


ALLSTON-SPC BR Vict 
wash, furn, micro, porches, 
ards, bay windows, nosmk 

$300 326-8795, 254-6482, 
277-4355 


ARLINGTON, 1 F 27+ to shr 
2nd fir of hse w/2F. Yard, 
































ALLSTON, while they last 
spacious bedrms available 
in Irg Sbr Vict 2 fam hse easy 
going co-ed hsehid drive- 
way, porches. Smoking ok 
$275/mo 562-0052 or 
783-5565 


ARLINGTON-1F for semi- 
coop, 6BR. 3M/2F, frpic, 


, guest BR, no pet/smk. 
8390 +. Avi 6/1. bat 1708 
ARLINGTON-1F ski 1 °F 
for 2 br, 1st fir apf. w/d, w/w, 


e-i-k. 2 cats enuff! $425 pis 
uit. 646-2511 


ARLINGTON 2F sk 3rd for 
funky apt nr center. Top fir of 
DRM 


i 
j 


—— rm. Avail now! $280 
Totally free utils. 643-0430 


ARLINGTON, 2nd & 3rd fi of 
2fam hse, roomy 4brm, pkg. 
hd wd firs, idnry, on bus to T, 
$250+, 646-8604 


ARLINGTON-3BR hse, 
newly renvtd, hdwd firs, w/d, 
dw, convnt to pub trans, 
Mass ave, Ari ctr, nsmkr, 
$390+ 643-3266 


ARLINGTON-3prof F skng 
nsmkg F, to shr 4BR apt in 
lovely hme on quiet strt, nr 
bus T. no pets, $350 inci ht 
648-5640 


ARLINGTON/Camb 2(M/F) 
sk 1 indep M/F 29+, 8 spac 
rms, Ig foyer, frnt & back 
rm, w/d, 
dshwshr, ig bdrm, bsmnt 
storg, Off-st pkg, nr Mass 
Ave & T, $325+ util, 
648-9219 


ARLINGTON/Cam-F wntd to 
shr Irg sunny apt w/ couple 
and dog, nr T buses. w/d, 
porches, y¢; $275+ut, 
641-4429 


ARLINGTON CENTER, F to 

shr 2BR apt in hse. Hdwd 

firs, w/d, dw, prkg, yrd, 
643-3255 


ARLINGTON, Ctr 2 rmts 
wntd for sunny warm apt nr 
T, Spy pond. M/F, avail May 
1 and June 1 for ing term or 


sublet $290+utils 648-5559 


ARLINGTON Ctr-nsmkg 
woman 27+ Ikng to shr nice 
furnshd sunny apt w/same, 
pkg, nr T no pets $363/mo+ 
low cost utils, 646-5015 


ARLINGTON EAST- prof M 
sks nsmkg prof M 30+ to shr 
cin quiet sunny 2BR nr T, ht 
hw pho incl, $387, Rick 
646-4102 


ARLINGTON East Prof M 
seeks prof M for modrn 2BR. 
Hy d/w, yard, nr T/Rte 
2. $425/mo. 646-1585 


ARLINGTON, F,1 cat sks 
F/prof grad to shr 2BR apt in 
2 fam hse. Hrdwd firs, pkg, 
w/d, yrd, Nr T/Rte 2. $375+ 
648-7957 


ARLINGTON-Indep nsmkg 
M/F, 25 to 35, to shr Irg 3BR. 
W/d, d/d, frpic, nr and 
shops $400+ utils. Avail 
ASAP. Call 641-1508 


ARLINGTON M/F 24+ for 3 
Stry apt, yrd, pkg, frpic, hdwd 
nr T, w/d, friendly, $265+. 
641-0213 or 646-4 


ARLINGTON M/F rmte for 
2BR apt. 2RM suite avi 
Sunny, spac, pkg, T, 
w/prchs, cise to dwntwn, 
Havd Sq. $400+ utis avi 6/1 
Bob 643-4828 Iv msg 


ARLINGTON-nsmkg F to shr 
2BR spac cin apt w/1F, 5min 
wik to Aylewiffe stat, 
$412.50/mo 648-6908 


ARLINGTON Shr Irg sunny 
3BR, w/d, 2 prchs, frpic, pkg, 
basemt, near pond & T. Avi 
6/1 $330+ Rob 643-1730 


ARLINGTON Spac, snny, 
hdwd, w/d, yrd. 2F sk frndly, 
easygoing 3rd ages 25-30. 
No gy Colleen 
(d) 277-9797, (e) 643-7939 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


BACK BAY 
BACK BAY GWM Seeks 
same to share nice 2BR 2 ba 
condo. Grt loc $525. Non- 
smk. Steve 437-1354 


BACK BAY 1F or M share 
sunny 3BR on Newbury w/ 
1M, 1F + 2 cats, Oy loc. 
Full fir $440/mo. 266-5231 


BACK BAY/Cop. Rmt wtd 
nsmk grstd ypro Must See | 
lux furn. Renv 1375 saft 2B: 

1 1/2 ba 2fir 2 marble frpic 
hdwd $500-800 984-0572 


BACK BAY Exquisite 2BR to 
shr w/respns F. Hdwd fis, 
wkg frpl, d/w, Indry, a/c. 
6/1-9/1. $640/mo. 437-6446 
ans mach. 


BACKBAY/Fens, M, 26, 
serious stdnt sks extreaml 
quite, clean, respnsbi M/F. 
Sense of humor. ‘No cats. 
Airy 2 Bdrm, hdwd firs, rftop. 
Nr T & mrkt. Safe. Apt tone; 
serene envrnmt. $405 mo. 
Incl: ht & ht h2o. Andrew, 
236-8720. 


BACK BAY F sk M/F to shr 
elegant 1500sf. renov. 2BR 
on 2firs, a/c, indry, rf deck, 
d/d, pkg avi. $550 267-4748 


BACK BAY-M sks M/F to shr 
refushed 2BR on Newbury, 
$500/neg, Al 247-4972, Avail 
6/1-9/1 


BACK BAY Newbury St. 1BR 
pe 3 BR apt. Avi 5/21 - 
8/31 with option to renew 
$530+ Eric 262-2226 


BACK BAY-Newbury St. sk 
M/F non-smkr. for 2 br apt. 
$450 inclu -util. Carl. 
266-2492 


BACK BAY SM looking for 
same. 2bdroom near T and 
Symphony. $360 rent incl 
heat. 247-2295 Dan 


BEACON HILL 1M 1F sk 
rmte. Lrg sunny, clean apt 
w/2 cats. No smkg, rfdeck. 
$450 inc ht. 523- 


BEACON HILL-F to shr 
sunny 2BR apt, hdwd firs, 
dshwr, deck, nr T, 
$450/mo+util, 523-2821 


BEACON HILL M/F 1BR in 
snny 3BR 25’ ceil, ridck 
w/rivr vw. Mature prof. No 
smk $580 incl ht/hw. 5/1 
723-7247 


BEACON HILL Prof F, 
nsmkg, 30+, Furn, lux, 2BR 
dep. a/¢- dja. wiwe ind: 6/1, 

, a/c, d/d, w/w, ind, . 
$6) 6842 


BEACON HILL resp Prof/ 
rd to shr great apt. Own 
rms, shr country kit/ba. 
$578 htd Sheila 367-079 


BELMONT-1 F sks F for 2 
priv rms in sunny Irg apt, free 
pkg, Jrg kitch, porch, yard, 
trees, w/d, dw/d, 2 cats, grt 
loc, nr T, $400 incl all, 
484-2641 


BELMONT, 2 prof Females 


BELMONT-Farm hse, 2 SWF 
wnt 3rd, 30 to 40 yr to shr nr 
Bel cent & T. Quite neigh. 
$350 + util. 489-4429 Avil im- 
med. 


BELMONT F skng F, 27+ to 
shr snny spcs apt w/d, on T, 
prkg, no more pets, 
$395+util 489-4227 
BELMONT Furn rm w. at- 
tached, enclosed prch in spc 
6RM -. Ultra-mod kit, Ir: 
st pkg, to shr wi 
mature prof F & 3 yr old on 
quiet st. $350+. -1511 


BELMONT-M/F nsmkr to shr 
"9 2BR on T nr Cushing Sq, 
15 min to Har Sq. Porch, 
orkfst nook, frpic, w/d & 
byt 4 in bsmnt. no pets, 
$450+, avi 3/15, 484-5068 


BELMONT, M/F to share 
w/2, Ig rm, frpic, Ps sunny, 
quiet, no smkg, incl ht. 
484-2653 


BEAUTIFUL HOME 
BELMONT, on Camb/ 
Wirtwn In, sunny 3BR/ 8rms 
w/snrm, bsmnt, attic £ age: 

5 


hdwd firs, wd stv, nr T 
484-3279 eves 


BELMONT Waverly Sq. 
area. Sunny 3BR apt, conv 
toT, pka. looking for 1 rmte. 
$300+. Chris 489-5045 


BILLERICA M/F prof, non 
smkr to share Irg 3BR apt, nr 
train, w/pool. No Drugs. 
$300+ utis. 508-667-3562 


BOSTON 1RM, well-kept 
bidg, sunny, elevtr, indry, nr 
Newb St., Nr T, Berk, 
NEsten. Avi now. $375/mo 
723-7434 evenings 


BOSTON 4M sk 1M/F for re- 
nov 5br apt nr NU, hospitals. 
Irg Ir, kit, mod bth. $250 inci 
ht 661-0136 


BOSTON Brkin Vill area. 
Mod 2BR apt, Pond view. 
Partly furn, nr T, hosps, 

etc. $450+ utils $900+ 

utils (neg)for apt. 848-5929 


BOSTON, Fenway, 
$350/mo, shr kt & bth, close 
to public™ trans, shoppng, 
hosptis, schools. 424-7909. 





cin, mature for 2brm apt avi 
$310, call Gary 


HUGE LOFT SPACE 
adiGe 8 rmmt sought. 
5/1 or 6/1 in warm sunny loft 
in South End. Fully frnshd, 
kitch, w/d, 3200 sq ft, Ir 
common area. $400/mo incl. 
No key fee. Jim or Dave, 
482-5207, 542-2427 (e) 


BOSTON, M rmmt wtd to shr 
luxury condo on Appleton St. 
Loft BR w/prvt ba. $500/mo 
incl utils, telephone extra. 
262-5326 


BOSTON-neat res; 
individual to shr 





mature 
BR mod 


prch, avi end of June, ht 
incl, no sec dep, lve msg at 
536-6357 


BOSTON No. End/Watrfrnt 
2F sk 1F for own BR in Ig 


w/w, grt loc, avi 
$350/mo. 424-8281 


VEGETARIAN _ 
BOSTON nr Brigham Circle. 
F sks F for spacious apt. 
Must be_ vegetarian, 
nonsmkr, 25+ & must like 
cats. $250+ 445-6024 


BOSTON, Park Dr. 2M sk 
1M/F to shr safe, cin, 3BR 
apt w mod kit and bath. 
$400/mo. Call 247-2382 











rmmt for tr 


fils, e-i-kit, nr T. 277-4838 





BOSTON, SE rmt needed 
shr charming sunny 2BR, 
hrdwd firs, exp brick d/d 1bik 
fr T $400/mo 267-0188 


BOSTON Share townhse on 
St. Stephen st, next symph 
hall, great location T Shops 
$260-$360 734-4137 


BOSTON, shr Irg apt, es 4 
adults, nr schools, : 
$340/mo incl utils. 566-4090, 
527-0397. 


BOSTON- shr mod. condo 
w/ 2 rmmtes. on Red line. 
Secure building, 1 st. parkg. 
$275 incl. util. Call 561-3159. 


BOSTON- shr mod. condo 
w/ 2 rmmtes. on Red line. 
Secure building, 1 st. parkg. 
all 561-3159. 














$275 incl. util. 


GREAT DEAL 
BOSTON, South End, 





apt, mod. kit. & baths, 
neiborhood. 
$500/mo inc. ht. 391-7366 
Don or 423-4563 Don 


SOUTH END M/F in 20's to 

share snny 2BR with expsd 

brick, bay windows, hdwd 

floors, d/d, on safe street. 

Avail 6/1 - 9/1 with option to 

renew. Smoke OK. $440+ 
536- 


BOSTON Sym y area. F 
for own BR in 2BR condo. Nr 
T & pkg. Ldry in 4/15 


$425 incls ht/hw 266-9389 
BOSTON Wanted: 2F rmtes, 


security and indry on prem, 
next to T, avail May 15. $550 


per person, per month. 
508-238-7456 or 
617-859-7112 


beautiful tree for June, 
$245+ call John 566-1823 


BRIGHTON 1BR sk 1 snn 
clean lvngrm bsmt 

utils incid. N/U great location, 
nr T. 787- 


BRIGHTON-2F sk 1F 23+ to 

shr Irg 3BR dpix, hdwd firs, 

dw/d, yard, strge, off st 
, walk to B line, avi now, 
+, Call 254-0092 


BRIGHTON, 2M 1F law stud 
sk 4th in Ig 4brm hse, ideal 
for stud, no de; ve ee 
qt, avi 5/1, $375+, 254-9095 


BRIGHTON, 2M sk 1M/F 1 
br in 3br, nr BC, clev cir, B, C, 
D Ins, $325+, 782-9274 


BRIGHTON 2 prof sk F to 
share nice 3BR apt on 1st fir. 
Age 25+ No pets. $300 
utils. Call 787-3373 


BRIGHTON 2 respo., nice W 
~. 3rd W in —_ epee. one 
|. apt. pkg./stor. Nr. T. Open 
now. $338, 783-3986. 


BRIGHTON-Clvind Crcl, Irg 
rm in 4BR condo, 1 1/2 ba, 
$425 incl ht/hw, no fee or 
sec dep, avi 4/1 232-0353 


BRIGHTON/Brkine. Lking 
for 1F to shr furn 2BR condo 
apt nr BU/BC, 5 min to b,c 
line, pkg avi, avi 6/15, 
$500/mo icids ht/hw, nosmk. 
738-8725 


BRIGHTON/Cleveland Circ 
1M & 1F sk prof M/F to shr 
irg 3BR. Nr B, C & D lines. 
Hrdwd firs, w/d, smoke ok, 
no more pets, $300+ 
782-0825 


BRIGHTON, F non-smkr to 
shr sunny irg 2BR apt w/F & 
cat, w/d, porches, yrd, pkg, 
nr T & buses, family 
nghbrhd, $375+ 783-9867 


BRIGHTON-GM, 29 sks 
rmmte for cin sunny mod 











+ 











avi, nr Pike, nsmmkg, no 
drugs, $365 273-9563 x591 


BRIGHTON Lrg BRs in man- 
sion. Pkg, Idry, nr T + 
Comm/Storage workshop 
artist space 254-5103 


T, Irg snny apt, rent neg 
236-1638 Mend 


BRIGHTON Quiet nsmkr 
irg 2BR with garage nr Cleve 
Cir. $400 782-2 

BRIGHTON F rmte wntd for 





254-5138 lv msg, 787-0647 


BRIGHTON-M hsemte wntd 
nsmkr to shr 4rm apt on T, 
$260/mo 782-1001 


BRIGHTON, M seeks M/F to 








BRIGHTON-M sks prof M/F 
nsmkr for sunny 2BR on T, 
just off Comm ave $412.50+, 
Andrew 277-6982 


BRIGHTON- Nr BU/BC, 
modern 4BR condo, 2nd fir, 
ww, EIK, to shr. $350 per 
person, inc ht/hw. 275-1948. 


BRIGHTON-nr St Es sk 1F 
to shr “oy cin 3BR apt 

. Quiet frndly cin 
nsmkr w/d pets, nice nbrhd 
w/prkg. Nr bus Ins Shr rent, 
utils $285+ 783-9224 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. M/F 
wtd to shr 3BR apt w/ 2M 
2cats. Snny spac. Qt 
nghbrhd. Conv to pr 
ASAP $285+. Call 547-907 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. 2F sk 
1M/F for spac, sunny 3BR 
hse. Hdwd fis, dw/d, wshr, 
nr bus, $367+ utils 782-4640 


BRIGHTON Seek 1F 25+ for 
4BR, 2 family house. Access 
to bus & T. Drvwy, eik. 
$330+ Call 782-0001 


BRIGHTON Sk 1 prof to shr 
3BR in mod apt. D/d, w/d, 
hdwd fis, a/c, 24hrsec. $375 
incls ht/hw. 783-1511 


BRIGHTON Wanted: 2 
people for sunny, spac, 4 
persn hse, off st pkg avi, 
smkrs welcome, no pets. 
$300/mo. 789-4720 lv msg 


BRIGHTON-you've found it! 
2F sk F nsmkg to shr "9 3BR 
apt in easy going hse, frnshd 
kitch ba Iv rm, incl pkg strge, 
$300+ ut, lve msg 783-32 


BROCKTON, 25yo prof 
GWM sks same to shr beaut 
2br brick hse, nr golf crse, 
nice area, dogs Ok, no Cats, 


























$300/mo+ utils, 
508-586-3722 
BEST PLACE 


YOU'LL SEE | 
BROOKLINE 2 rms in Ir 
sunny apt, some carpeting 
expsd brick, Ivg rm, den, 
frpic, hdwd firs, w/d in apt. 
Lrg mod kit, nr T & buses. 
$480 & $499 htd. 738-7501 


BROOKLINE 1BR in hse. 
Hdwd fis, w/d, sunlit prch, 2 
min wik to T. Qt st & storage 
$350 Avi 5/1 232-1875 


BROOKLINE 2F sks 3rd for 
Ig, 3BR apt. Lndry, 2 full ba, 








e nr T, $400/mo incids ht/hw. 


Nosmkg, no pets, avi now. 
277-0750 


BROOKLINE, 2M sk M/F, 
prof/grad, for spac 3br, Cig 
Crnr, nr T, frpic, dw, hdwd 
firs, deck. No smkg or pets, 
$400incl ht/hw, 232-8459 


BROOKLINE, 2prof GM 
seek 1GM or GF to shr Ig 3br 
Vict apt, hdwd fis, frpic, d/d, 
w/d, porch, nr B & C, bus 
lines, $400/mo incl ht/hw, av! 
May 1, no drugs/smokg 
pise, 277-3613. 
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AVAILABLE NOW! _ 
BROOKLINE, Cleveland Cir 
Roommate to share sunny 
3BR apt. Nonsmoker $358+ 

(617) 734-6688 


BROOKLINE-Beacon St. 
Rooms avail. in large apt. 
b/w Kenmore and Cooli 

Cnr. — Call 





BROOKLINE Beacon St. Lrg 
rm in rent cntid apt. Nsmkr. 
$228/mo. ist & last needed 
Avi 6/1. 731-4595 


BROOKLINE Beacon St. M 
sks 1M to shr mod 3BR, priv 
bth, d/d, Idry, a/c, non-smkr. 
$450 ht/hw 734-3893 Iv msg 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton, 2F 
sk 3rd $355/mo, ht/hw incl, 
Ig mod apt, Nr B.C,D, & bus. 
Ist/last +sec 232-3137 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton 4 
for 2.5 BR apt. Rent is $3: 
per month including utilities. 
Call 566-1922 evenings 
Lataig sang pea B 


line, free pkg, incl ht, F 
to shr w/1F, w/d, newly rnvtd 
730-5650 

















BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 


non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo incl ht 731-2277 


BROOKLINE/Cidg Cnr rm 
avi 6/1 F shr w/ 2F 2br 
condo, priv ph Indry, smkr 
ok, cin, mod kitch dw/dis, 
$385 ht/hw incl 738-0104 


BROOKLINE Clev Cr. F for 


Lrg room w/2 cists, alcove, 
bay wndws. Micro, d/d. $375 
incl ht/hw. Call Eliz 277-1296 


apt on C,B,D line, $375 incl 
ht/hw, call Rob 739-5838 


BROOKLINE-Clv Cir-M/F to 
shr Ige sunny apt w/porch, 
nr BCD, $250 ht/hw inc, no 
smoke/pets 566-0554 


BROOKLINE, Cldge Crnr, 
non smkr for beautfl sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T, 
$450-550+ util, avi now, pkg 
734-3610 


BROOKLINE Coolidge cnr 


pkg. nsmkr. clean 
w/d. 6/1, $475. 731-0076 


BROOKLINE- Com. Ave.& 
Wash. M/F wtd to shr 
spacious,clean, sunny 2 br 
apt w/ 1 F.Hdwd fis, ht/hw. 
$325 ASAP 508-620-9865 


BROOKLINE Cool Cnr- 
mature M/F 29+ for irg, 
sunny, clean, 2BR apt on T, 
bus. Quiet nsmkg. $400 incl 
ht, 739-5409 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge Crnr, 
M/F for 9 rt cntri apt, no 
cigs/pets 735-9433 


BROOKLINE, Cool Crnr 
sking M/F ie BR in 3BR 
ir 


apt. Nr T, Hdwd firs, e-i-k, ez 
going rmts, pkg, $375 
ht/nw/elec incl Peter 


277-1323(h) 338-1331(w) 


ee ay Maly AE get > 
Corner, huge apt, quiet BR 
w/private bath. Nr.T, non 


smkr, $400 inci utils. 
731-0851 
BROOKLINE-Cool cnr, 2 


prof F, 35+, sk hsmte 6/1 or 
6/15 indep+soc'l envmt 
spacious, new renov 3BD 1 
1/2BR $400+ pkg incl, 
277-3019 


BROOKLINE F prof seeks 
25+ F to shr Ig, sunny, 2BR, 
2ba, hdwd firs, w/d, d/w, ht 
and a/c includ, nr T/bus, avi 
6/1. $610/mo 566-5997 


BROOKLINE-Lking for 
Prof/student to shr apt 
Close to C/D lines. For more 
info call 739-1177 


BROOKLINE, Med area, 
resp indiv to shr renov 3br 
apt, nr T, pkg avi, $390 utils 
incl, 731-892 


BROOKLINE-M/F to. shr 
3BRs in hse nr Cool Crn, 
Brookline Vill, T, w/d $450 
incl ht/hw 734-2496 


BROOKLINE Need F rmmte 
ASAP for lux condo, ultra kit, 
Indry, hdwd firs,ig BAs, fplc, 
form dr, prch, rfidk, nr T, 
$395+. Piz call 232-8196 


BROOKLINE-nr BU, M quiet 
nsmkr sks M to shr sm 
furn 2BR, bsmnt apt, 
$300/mo+utils, Call Brian 
734-2078 














BROOKLINE Nr Clev Circle. 
2F stdnts sk 1F stdnt. 4BR 
condo, new bth & kit. C.D 
line. No smkg, cin, quiet per- 
son $500 incl utils 277-4809 


BROOKLINE Nr Cool Cnr. 
M/F for 1BR 1ba avi in 3BR 
apt. $300 ail utls incid. Nr 
T/bus. 734-4334 


BROOKLINE, reliable M, 27 
sks M/F for Irg 2br nr T w/d 
balc. elev w to w $505/mo 
inclds ht, hw John 
508-653-3995 day 734-3573 
eve 





RMMTE WNTED 
BROOKLINE 

F sks nsmkg F/M 
rmmte to shr sunny, 
spacious 2bdrm apt betw 


: Brkin Vil & Cldg Crnr. Lg, 


newly renov eat-in kit, w/d in 
unit, micro, dshwshr, lvrm, 
porch. Avi Apr 15, 
$500/mo. Pig avi, call 
Suzanne 965-2805 dys. 


BROOKLINE Rmte wntd. 
2BR, 1 bath, 1st fl of 2 fam, 
nr Cool Corn, offst pkg, w/d, 
hdwd fis, conv to grn In B,C. 
$550/mo. Pat 451-2300 Or 
730-9530 Avi after 5/1 


BROOKLINE-Roomte 
wanted, near MBTA parking, 
students OK, tel 232-6489 
avi now, yng mom wntd 


BROOKLINE Sks_ indept, 
friendly, honest, person 32+ 
for vry nice, irg apt. Plenty of 
room, ok for couple to move 
in. $350/mo. Call 566-5916 
Ive msg. 


BROOKLINE, summer sbit, 
5 or 6/1 thru 9/1, F 25+ to 
shr Ig apt nr T, $375/mo utils 
& cat incl, 232-7491 








when 
mention tis. ad 


© Twenty-five years serving 
the public. 
* Offers computerized and 


lized service. 










251 Harvard St. 
Brookline, MA 


soos. ag 








Mon - Fri 0 om - 8 pm 
Sat 10 om- 5 pm 
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i 
BROOKLINE Sks_ frndly, 
cnsidrte F 25-35 for conv 
spac Brookline Vilge 2BR 
No smk or pets. Dnrm, —~ 
prch. $380 icids ht/pkg, nr T. 
clse to medical area. Sharon 
734-6850 


eS 
BROOKLINE/South- Heath 
st. & Rt. 9. Prof F sk F rmmte 
30+ to shre beaut. and Ig. 3 
br and 2 ba in the 
house.Ldry, free pkg. nr the 
Rt. 9 bus stop. $550/mo. w/o 
util. Avi. 7/1. Call 731-2984 
No pets 


BROOKLINE, super loc, 
1prof F to shr mod condo, ig 
brm, own bth, w/w, d/d, ac, 
nr T, pkg, $550 232-3728 


BROOKLINE Vil/JP line-1M 
fr 2BR w/mod kit hdwd fl dw 
w/d wik to D, E, bus pk $400- 
$450 inc ht/hw avail 6/1 
w/fall optn 731-8066 


BROOKLINE Village- 
frnshed rm in apt nr Long- 
wood & Huntington ave, 
hosptis & Univ, 5minD & E 
MTA stops, 15min from 
dwntwn, loc in sfe quiet river 
prk area w/duck feeding, 
exc for yng prof or ser stdnt, 
shrt term rent negot, 
nonsmkrs only, frgn stdnts 
wicme, Arabic spoken at 
566-3531, English only at 
566-4388 or 277-0932, rent 
$300-$350 inci utils 


BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
ezgoing F frig 2nd fir 2BR on 
priv st & T. Frpi W/D Porch 
Prkg. $383+ No smk/pets 
Avi now. 232-3842 


CAMBRIDGE 10 min from 
red line. Avi June 1st. 
$425/mo incl everything. Me, 
35yo GWM, total couch 
potato, ez to live with, good 
sense of humor, smokes. 
You, red, yellow, black or 
white, gay or staright, M/F | 
don't care. Be reasonably 
neat, responsable and pos- 
sess a sense of humor. | 
have a small dog, and his 
world view is “We are on this 
earth to adore and pet him.” | 
agree. 492-6634 


CAMBRIDGE 1BR in 4BR 
apt, avi 5/1, grt view of 
Charles, conv location, T. 
$278/mo + utils. 354-1296 


CAMBRIDGE-1BR in 3BR 
mod twnhse, nr Kendall Sq 
T, shr w/2 prof, $400/mo+ut, 
avi now 547-4480 


CAMBRIDGE 1BR in 3BR 
apt btwn Hrvd Sq & Porter 
Sq for non-smkng M/F. 
$330/mo+ utls 876-9130 


CAMBRIDGE- 1 F and cat sk 
2 M or F to share beaut N. 
Camb apt. Cin,quiet, hdwd 
fl,2 prch,2 blocks from Red 
Ln. No smkrs.$366+.Alice 
547-6441. Lv 
message.Avi.6/1 


CAMBRIDGE 1F, 
1M/F to shr beaut huge 2fir 
3BR apt, 10 min to Harvd Sq 
T. On bus lines. LR, OR, 
porchs, frpic, w/d, guest rm, 
wdburning stove, storage, 
ez pkg. $475 negot. Diane 
(d) 391-3433, (e) 876-7824 


CAMBRIDGE 1F pref for Irg 
rm in mod apt nr Harv Sq. 
Alarm sys, yrd, onst pkg. Avi 














Priv 
876-7041 Iv msg 


CAMBRIDGE 1 M, 1F Ikng 
for 1M/F for ig sunny BR in 
dupix. 5 min to Cent Sq. T. 
Nosmk $350. 876-0085 


CAMBRIDGE, 1 rm in 3 br 
apt in Inman sq. Shrt term or 
perm, w/d in bsemnbt. $300 
per, neg. Avil 5/21. rent free 
til 6/1. D-495-9519, jeff. Eves 
868-2235 


CAMBRIDGE $217 
2 Japanese F and a small 
dog sk 1 LF to share our 
happy home. Our interests 
are: new age, meditation, 
self-love, Aikido, nature, 
humour, etc. 876-4269 





. close to stores 
$340+ 623-8493 


CAMBRIDGE 2M sk rmte 
M/F for new twnhse. 2 ba, 
patio, prch, hdwd fis, w/d, 
dw, lots of strg, 10 min 
MIT/Kendi. $375 avi now. 
Bruce 253-7554 or 494-9350 
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CAMBRIDGE $328 2BRs 
avail in 4BR. June 1 - Aug 31 
with opt to renew. W/d, 2 
bths, 2 prchs, wd firs, safe 
loc, beaut ngbrhd 876-9857 


CAMBRIDGE 4-5 rooms avi 
in 6BR hse. Mod, all amens. 
Cls to Hrv Sq. Grt summer 
home. Cheap! 876-1279 


CAMBRIDGE/Aliston line 
1M sk quiet M/F for 2BR apt 
15 min rd & grn in, offst pkg, 
262+, Jim 789-4242 


CAMBRIDGE Central Sq 
M/F rmt wnted for 3BR apt. 
$305/mo. Close to red line, 
avi immed. 876-0587 


CAMBRIDGE Congenial, in- 
dep hse Cnti Sq Red line sks 
23+ M/F rmte. Lrg rm, bsmt 
w/free Idry & pkg avi. Nsmk 
$300+ 864-2610 Must see 


CAMBRIDGE-E. M & teen 
son sk pers to shr 3 br apt 
Must be polit prog, Spanish 
speaking a plus. “$300 & util 
491-664. 


CAMBRIDGE F 30+ to shr 


Irg sunny 2BR apt. Eik, pkg, 
Indry, nr Harvd, Central, 
river. $278.50/mo. 353-7186 
days 547-4023 eves 


CAMBRIDGE F to shr Irg 


onst pkg, $375/mo + sec 
and 1/2 utils. 876-7041 Avi 
immed! 


CAMBRIDGE Grad stdnt 
needs hsemt by 6/1. Spac, 
snny, prch, quiet st, 10 min 
to Hvd Sq $367.50 492-0645 


CAMBRIDGE Harv/Port Sq. 


, w/d, yd. Pref 
nonsmkr. $425+. 497-4858 


CAMBRIDGE, Hrvd Sq 
area, 2F sk 1F for mod 3BR 
apt, Irg yrd, w/d, $425 incl all. 
Cable. Avi 6/1 576-3176 


CAMBRIDGE N. Gay or bi M 
to shr Irg apt. Cis to shop- 
ping & Red line T stop. $400 
Call Dave 876-0182 


CAMBRIDGE, NORTH 
1M/F to share mod 2BR apt, 
w/w, a/c, d/d, laundry, off st 
pkg, T, Shopping, easy - 
cess routes 2, 16, 
$425/$475inc heat hot 
water, room neg, 354-2669 


CAMBRIDGE, nr Harvd Sq, 
1BR in unique 3BR loft, 
sunny, hdwd firs, off-st pk 
$425/mo. 661-642 
203-951-4683 


CAMBRIDGE, Nr Inman Sq.., 
Prof M sks 1M/F non-smkr, 
21-38. 2nd fir apt of 3- 
decker. Lg Iv/dng rm, kitch 
w/ pntry, porch, Indry, lim- 
ited storage. Good cond. Off 

min to bus, or 


incl util. Call Lou 354-1488 


CAMBRIDGE-nr MIT, M, 
43+F, 26, sk 1F, (prefer 
Asian), rmmt to shr 3BR no 
smk/pets $184+ut 492-4208 


CAMBRIDGE, nr Prtr Sq, 
prof M sks 1 or 2 people for 
1bdrm (w/ study) of Irg 2br 
condo, mod, hdwd firs, new 
kit, w/d, d/w, ez acc to T & 
Harv, pkg, avi 6/1, $600, Dan 
508-493-3259d, 876-9847e 


CAMBRIDGE-nsmkr to shr 

rg renovtd top fir apt w/2 full 
w/d, secure Rie 

se00/motut 864-7264 


CAMBRIDGE N. Snny 2BR 
in beaut cond. Hdwd fis, 
w/d, front & back prchs. Safe 
& stable n — Pkg avi. 
Avi 7/1 $4 868-9644 


CAMBRIDGE/Porter Sq: 3rd 
rmte for small BR $300+ 

Prefer 25+, clean, quiet. 
Sorry no smoking/pets 
661-3283 


CAMBRIDGE 
Aviimm, prof F 25+ wnted to 
shr spac mod apt w/ yrd, 
irm, semi-furn, $375/mo, 
1/S5utils, access to phone, 
call 876-7041 aft 5pm. 


CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq. Prof 

o sks M/F 30+ to shr Irg 
BR. $300+ utils. Avi 4/1. No 

pope 876-8248 


CAMBRIDGE-Prtr Sq F pref 
for 3BR apt w Ig LR&kitch, 
bck porch on st pkg nr T 
$342+util call 623-8493 


CAMBRIDGE Share Irg apt. 

Modern e-i-k & bath. Hdwd 

fis, own BR $400 - $500. 
876-0159 


HARVARD SQ 
CAMBRIDGE-Skng M 
rmmte for Irg Sunny condo 
Hdwd firs, deck, new kitch, 
trac Ightng, Irg priv BR, avi 
6/1, $450/mo+utils, call 
Mike (617) 547-9681 eves & 
wknds or (508) 256-6600 ext 
7587 wkdys dytme only 


CAMBRIDGE/Som- F seek- 
ing F 24+ for irg apt. Con- 
siderate, clean, respon. Yrd, 
prch. $360+. 876-2055 


CAMBRIDGE Somerville 
line. Shr 3BR apt with 2M. 15 
min walk to Harv Sq.LR, OR 
w/d, $300+ 625-6760 Pete 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville-irg 
sunny rm avi, spac, 3BR apt 
nr T & bus, $350/mo+utils 
avi 5/18 628-3970 


CAMBRIDGE/Som-M or F 
for 4BR apt 4 bi fr Davis Sq 
T. White walls, sanded firs 
Curr age range: 22-26. No 
smokers, cars, pets. $350 
incl util, 776-2808 


CAMBRIDGE-We are Ikng 
for 1M or F or cpl to move 
into a 3BR apt, $330/mo incl 
ht/hnw, well frnshd, loc nr 
Cen T stop, Claire 
726-8302w, 868-1892h 


CHARLESTOWN $400 
1 professional female 
seeks same to share 2 
bedroom house. Call Heidi 
S. at 329-6000, 242-4482 


CHARLESTOWN M sks M/F 
unfurn rm in qt 3fir hse nr T + 
MIT no smks/pets, w/d+st 
or av now $350+ 242- 


CHARLESTOWN-M sk 
1M/F in Irg 2bdr, rfdk, hdwd 
fir eik, sublet, TU 9/1 + avail 
after 500 242-1280 


CHARLESTOWN Totally re- 
nov 2BR + den. W/d, dw, 
hdwd, mostly furn. Nsmkr 
$400+ utils Call 242-2267 


CHELMSFORD-nsmkr, 2BR 
2ba, w/d, pool, tennis, a/c, 
$400/mo+ 1/2 ut, avi 5/1, 
own 2 cats, (508) 256-3776 


CHELSEA 3rd to share 
sunny 9RM apt weats at st nr 


889-6501 Iv msg 884-38 


CHELSEA-(Pratville) GF/M 
rmmte for Ele Vict. nr Bos, 
on T, ext Irg rm, clen, qt, w-in 
cls, prvt entr, dck, frn/ un- 
furn. Cable. $360. 889-5251 


CHELSEA, rmmte to shr 
2brm, mod K&B, Indry fac, nr 
T, $295inci ht + sec, Valerie, 
247-8957wrk or 884-1451 


CHESTNUT HILL, 2M, 1F 
looking for 1M/F for irg rm in 
very nice apt, w/ prch. Nr T, 
$342+ 232-2663 


DERRY, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE-M/F avi June 1, 2BR 
lux dplx, Irg rm, fam rm, 
grge. 1.75 acres, $400+/mo 
call & lve msg, David 

(603) 432-4477 


DORCESTER 35 GWM sks 
rmte 25+ for 2BR. 10 min to 
JFK, cat ok. $415/mo 
utis/cble incid. No 
smkg/drugs. 288-8904 


DORCHESTER, 5rm duplex 
JFK on redline sunny rm on 
seprt fl avi 5/1, shr w/1M, 1F, 
cat. lots o' rm, washer, eik, 
porch, yard. $267. 265-4575 


DORCHESTER/Gallivan 
Bivd 2 prof F need 3rd by 6/1 
Spac 31/2BR, d/wd, w/d, 
nice street. $317+ 825-8235 


DORCHESTER-GM/F wntd 
for quiet safe home near T 
call for appt, washer/dryer 
no drugs, 825-7320 


DORCHESTER GM seeks 
same to share Ig sunny 2BR. 


DORCHESTER GM seeks 
GM/F for quiet, family style 
liv sit on red line. W/d, 
backyard $450/mo 
825-7320 


DORCHESTER GM seeks 


all. Non-smkr. 825-1941 


DORCHESTER M/F for 
coop hsehid, $295+ phn/mo 
$100/wk Smk/pets OK 
288-9861 Nr T Fields Crnr 


DORCHESTER, middle 
aged man desires roommate 
617-282-4664 ask for Sid. 


DORCHESTER-Savin Hill, 


$250+, 287-0517 


EAST BOSTON $217/mo + 
utils, wik to T, pkg, clean 
Ivng. nonsmkr, prch, dw. 
John or Brian 561-6065 


EAST BOSTON 38R apt, 


2RMS avi June 1 $225 per 
room, non smokers, no pets, 
2 min to T. 567-2287 


FENWAY-BOSTON-GM 29 
sks quite clean respnbi M/F 


incl ht/hw 
June 1 


FENWAY F to share 2BR 
w/same. Hw floor, ae 
pool. Near T, Co NU, 
BU. 5/1 $400. 262-62 0 


INMAN SQUARE-2 prof F 
seek 3rd to share 

Walk to Harvard. 5 avi 
May 1 (neg) 776-7362 Lisa 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Rmmte 
wanted this year, Irge 4 brm 
apt on 2 firs, nice place $279 
+ util. 337-1654. 


JAMAICA PLAIN Room 
$250+ utils. Short or long 
term occ OK. Call 
9AM-11PM 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN Nr Pond. 1 
cpl & 2cats sk 3rd to shr 3BR 
apt in 2fam hse. Hdwd fis, 
dw, wrkg frpic, frnt/bck prch, 
pkg. 6/1 $291.67+ 524-6858 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
M/F to shr Irg beaut 2BR 
condo pond T, no pets/smk 
or drug $400 inci ht & utils 

Call Miyagi 524-4801 


JAMAICA PLAIN, lux 2 stry 


, K&B, jaccuzzi 
porches, pkg negot. Safe re- 
laxed, free off-st prk, drug 

free, $350+, 522-7626 


JAMAICA PLAIN. Frndly 
nonsmkr to shr 3BR w/ 2F, 
nice apt, grt nghbhd, Indry, 
no pets Die or 6/1. $260+ 
524-7242 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2M_ skng 
1M/F nonsmkr/no drugs, nr 
T and pond, $267/mo+utils, 
Tony or Steve, 522-4072 


JAMAICA PLAIN-apt any 

modern spacious near 
reat value $250+ utils Call 
22-6101 or 522-5589 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F for 
3BR on quiet st, sunprch, 
frpic, hw firs. 2cats, no more 
pets/smkrs $325. 524-3302 


JAMAICA PLAIN Looking for 
1 roommate for 2BR apt 
M/F. Nice, clean apt. Own 
bedroom $350 pm 983-0491 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1F bi 
sunny rnd rm! Lg 3BR, 
porches, Centre St. T, pond, 
grt loc! $300+ 522-7379 


JAMAICA PLAIN, co-op hse 

of 6 sks 3 resp new mem- 

bers avi 6/1. Reas rent. Call 
24-2147 


FLEXIBLE RENTAL 
JAMAICA PLAIN-prof F sks 
F 30+ resp, nsmkr for lovely 
2BR condo, summer or pt 
time opt, nr pond T, $375+, 
avi 5/15, 524-4443 


JAMAICA PLAIN Rmte for 
May 1, Ig 2BR, near pond, 
sunny, quiet. I'm gone week- 
ends. $400 Peter 983-0890 


JAMAICA PLAIN Neat M or 

F to share 5RM apt, yard, 
rch, $325+ utils, near T. 

Call Peter 524-3423 eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN 

3BR, porch, yard, next to 
new condo, $225+, non- 
smkr 734-7928 983-9268 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
1BR in 2BR apt. Nr Pond & 
T. E-i-k, porch $285+ 
Call 524-4732 eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN F and cat 
sks M/F, 29+, cin, nonsmkr 
4 sny, huge apt, your own 2 
rms, nr T & bus, $350+ 5/1 
522-4008 


JAMAICA PLAIN-3BR w/w 

cptng, 2ba, dw/d, Indry, M or 

F, nr E line, 39 bus $350/mo 
+ utils, 524-7541 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Arbor, 


JAMAICA PLAINS- F 35+ to 
share Ivly 5 rm apt. 7-10 min. 
to For. His. T. No pets,no 
smkg. Car nec. 350+. Avi. 
beg. Jn. Ji. Or Sept. call 
Susan 522-9299;anytime. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 5/1, share 

2BR condo nr Pond & T 

$350 No utils! Call John 
83-9141 


JAMAICA PLAIN, LUX 
Skg 2M/F for indep’ frndly, 
spac, mod 3brm, 2bth, sunn y 
apt, qt nghbrhd, nr Pond & 
Ig deck, skylights, w/d, 
$350°. 522-917. 


JAMAICA PLAIN-F sks F for 
lovely 6rm apt nr T, quiet 

nghrbd, w/d, nsmkr, $325+, 
5 2-2839 


JAMAICA PLAIN Rmte for 


smk ok. 522-4728 lv msg 


JAMAICA PLAIN-1F 2M sk F 
for spac 4BR, newly rnvtd, 
all hdwd firs, 1 bick frm 
orng Ine, $250/mo, avi 5/1, 
524-5960 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F sks 


$295/mo+exp. 269-9616 Iv 
msg 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2 —— 


quiet, hdwd fis, cis to T no 
pets/smk $333+ 524-3259 


JAMAICA PLAIN, GWM, 
bodybuilder sks quiet, indep, 
non-smkng rmt for Irg, snny 
apt w/ gym nr T and Arbor. 
$350 incl all. 522-0745 


JAMAICA PLAIN-near pond, 
grad student needs some- 
one share top floor of house. 
Drug free for more details 
call John 983-0823 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2F skg 
2M/F for ig 4 bed apt, dw hw 
floors, 2 prch eik, strg, close 
to T 524-9754 


JAMICA PLAIN- r profM 
sks 25 + res m. ae for Ir 
suny apt. $400 + 1/2 util. call 
Eric at 522-2281 avail 6/1. 


KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU, 1/2bIk to T, big Ivrm, 
hdwd fir grt view Indry ht/hw, 
$550 avi 3/1 262-7432 


LAKEVILLE Looking for neat 
professional M to rent 1BR 
in private country 10 room 
home. Use of all facilities. 
Call (508) 947-6946 


LOWELL, GWM seeks same 
for 2brm condo must be neat 
& mature, $325+, call 
508-459-6992 aft 5pm 


MUST SEE 
LYNN/SALEM 
sk resp GM/GF to shr immac 
3BR home in nice nrbhd, 
$385/mo incl ut, 595-8348 


MALDEN F nsmkr 25-35 to 
shr 3BR apt w/2 prof F. Lr, 
dr, eat in kit, prch. Nr T/bus. 
$250+ utils. 397-9635 


MALDEN, F rmate sks M/F 
to shr Irg sunny 3br apt great 
views of Boston rent $360 
neg 321-5976 


MALDEN F rmte for 3BR apt 
24+. 2 biks to Orng line 
$250+ Call Marina or 
MaryBeth 321-3266 eves 


MALDEN- F seeks same to 
share apt nr train, $350 inc 
utils & indoor garage. No 
pets. 324-1662 after 5pm 


MALDEN Gran Hghinds, 
nonsmk prof M seeks same 
for huge, lux, 3BR. Pool, ten- 
nis, hith clb, 24hr sec, 
$599/mo. 397-9894 


MALDEN Line. 2F sk M/F 
nonsmoker share 3BR 
townhouse conv to orange» 
line 275+ 665-1342 


MALDEN, Nsmkng F to shr 
2BR apt. Lv rm, dr, new 
kitch, 2 prches, hdwd firs, 
offst pkg, w/ 
$400/mo+util. 322-9390 


MEDFORD 
Easy going 2 LF sk F for Irg 
sunny 3BR nr Tufts. No 
smk/pets $325+ utils 
395-9328 Avi 5/15 


MEDFORD-2M sk 3rd for 
3br hse. frpic, stor, prch's. 
Yrd, w/d, $375 + util. no 
smk, avil 4/1. 391-8387 


MEDFORD-3BR 2M/F sk 
1M/F for May 1, nsmkr, 
$250+ 391-6696 


MEDFORD- 


GREAT LOCATION 
2M/F 25+, non smk, to shr, 3 
fir, 9 rm hse. Nr bus, O-T & 
93. 3 Irg brs, livrm, din rm, & 
att stor. w/d, on str prk, $375 
+ 1/3 util. avail immed, 
391-1608 


meoPORD MS? sks M/F 


30s. Reliable NS: into 
arts/spirituality; 

substance problems. Spac 
2BR apt; comf ig rm/adeq 
clos space. Sate/quiet/clean 
res area. Nr major Rtes & 
MBTA, shops/serv. Avail 
now; Rent $300+. ARNE 

391-8712. 


MEDFORD, M/F nonsmokr 
to shr sunny modern 2BR, 
pkg offstr, Idry, balc, $337+. 
Call Holly, 3 -0460 


MEDFORD, Newly ren BR in 
Irg apt w/d, sundeck, Nr bus 
line, $325+util Dan 391-6966 
or Tom 438-9469 after 5pm 


MEDFORD Nsmkr to shr 2nd 
& 3rd fl of 2fam. Pkg, Irg 
rooms, quiet st, storage, nr 
T, pets ok. $330+ 1/3 utils 
395-9180 


MILTON 7RM, 2fl apt. Sks 
M/F, holistic, nsmkr women 
w/child ok, quiet, semi-rural, 
20 min frm town. $475 
696-6516 


MILTON GM Large home. 
$350/mo all utils. Prkg, w/d, 
mins to 128. 30 min to Bos- 
ton by T. Leave message 
696-1 


MISSION HILL-apt 4bedr, 
kit/bath, $275/moil avail, 
May 1, 442-5024, or Mike 
262-4610 days 


MISSION HILL Rmte wtd to 
shr apt w/ 3 others. Mod kit, 
w/d, dw, hdwd firs, offst pkg. 
strg, attic, bsemt, bk yd, 
nosmkrs or pets, avi 5/1. 
$275/mo ht/hw_ incid. 


NAHANT- Shr 3 BR apt 
w/GWNM, 25-45, ocean front, 
quiet private, $350 or $550+ 
util, avail immed. 581-5235 


NATICK-F30 sks 1F to shr 
2+BR duplex sunny, ptly 
furn, wsher pkg biks to ctr 

T $360-400+ (508) 651-3802 


NEWBURYPORT, M/F nsmk 
shr 7rm 4br condo, full appl. 
Lg yd on Merr rvr, 45min 
Bost, 5min Plum tsi, $350+ 
1/2util. 508-463-0090. 


NEWTON 1BR avi in 3BR 


hse. 2 frpic, bk yrd, pkg avi, 
avi immed, no sec dep reqrd 
$333/mo + utils. Call John 
617-873-4243 9 to 5pm 


NEWTON- 3 brm hse. Skg 1 
m or f to shr w/ 2 M 
$307+/mo. Call Brice or 
Brad. 965-1755 


NEWTON-Aub seeking rmmt 
for 2BR, 2bth, ac, pool, ten- 
nis, nr pike, 128, T 
$570/mo+util 964-1726 


NEWTON CENTER-1 
neded for 1 rm is hse. Nr 
Crystal lake, off-st-prk, $410 
+. 964-8656 


NEWTON/ Chestnut Hill. F 

for great condo, pkg, pool, 

tennis, $400 incl util, 
469-3967 


NEWTON CORNER-Irg rm 
w/baic in 2BR, off st pkng, nr 
expr bus to Bos, $375, Call 
Nicholas 244-1979 


NEWTON CORNER 2M sks 
1M/F to shr unique 3BR. 
Near MA Pike/T, off st pkg, 
W/d, d/w, storage, avail 
4/15. $428+ 969- 


NEWTON CORNER-F for 
sunny 2BR. Hdwd firs, Irg 
yard, pkg. Walk to xpress 
bus, store, YMCA. Gd loc for 
person w/o car. $350+. 
332-9126 


NEWTON CORNER Prof F 
27+. Sunny 2BR w/extras, 
shared activities welcome, 
nr Pike. $450+ Avi 6/1 
nosmk/pets. 332-1744 


NEWTON Crnr, 2M, 2F sk 
1M/F for irg hse, pkg, nr T & 
Pike, no smkg or pets, 
$330+, avi imm, 244-5792 


NEWTON CTR M sks 
nonsmkg M/F 26+ for Irg 
sny 2BR nr T/pike w/pkg, 
Idry $395+ 969-7937 


NEWTON, M/F to shr 
w/others. Easy access to 
hiways, w/d, dw/disp, pkg. 
No pets. 527-7728 


NEWTON Sunny 2BR 2nd fir 


good loc, hdwd fis, new 
paint, pkg. $400 incids ht. 
332-7153 


NEWTONVILLE 1BR in 3BR 
duplex, sublet summer to 
assume ise, benevolenmt 
ype | w/dog. Jonathan, 
Jim or Dan 969-8224 


NEWTONVILLE 3rd F 
needed for 3BR. Clean, 
beaut home. Nsmk $412. 
Pkg. Avi after 5/15. 

Eves 965-1884 Deanna or 
days (508) 988-4084 or 
Debra 969-1401 days 


NEWTONVILLE-F 26+, 
nsmkr, to shr irg 3BR apt in 
hse, off st pkg, dw/d, w/d, 
dng rm, hdwd firs, Irg prch, 
cls to cmmtr rail and shppng, 
$370/mo+ut, 969-8312 


NEWTONVILLE, Ig hse 1rm, 
great price, $330/mo, avi 
imm, shr w/ 4Ms, nice 
dudes, 965-7939 


NEWTONVILLE- Vict. Dupl 
3 F plus cat sk 4th 26+, non- 
smkg, no pets. $360+ util 
965-1909; 332-4176. 


NEWTON, 1M sks F/M 25+ 
Quiet, resp, ez going non- 
smkr for frndly indep ig 
sunny 7rm hse, oak firs, Mod 
bthrm, porch, pkg, Nr T, Pike 
$399+ util Scott 969-1969 


NEWTON WEST, 1M & 1F sk 
3rd rmt for 1BR in 3BR apt. 
Quiet st, laundry, prkg, 
$325+util 244-1023 


NORTH END, 2br, 1.5bth on 


water, 1,100 sf brand new, 
sec, weight rm, M/F, 
$630/mo, 367-6402 Eric 


NORTH END Condo-huge 

own bdrm, bath, walk-in cist, 

w/w crpt, mdrn kit, w/d d, 

strg & Indry i ne , fully furn, 

rt loc! F onl htd, June 
, Call now As: 7567 


NORTH END 
F+ 2 cats sks F to shr 2BR 
apt. Lg sunny room, nr T 
$400+. June 1, sublet or 
perm, Call Liz 742-7075 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent GWM rmte. No 
smkg/ drugs. Luxurious 
country living. Refs req. 
Steven (508) 664-4443 


NORWOOD, M sks M 25-30, 
Straight gay or bi, easy-go- 
ing respons, quiet, down-to- 
earth type to shr frnshd 2BR 
mod apt. $425/mo inci all. 
Pkg, w/d, a.c., cable, & many 
extras. EZ access to T & — 
jor rts. Smkr OK. No dr 

hicohol, or pets. 762-672! 


PEABODY GF sks GF/M to 
shr townhse. Furnshd or not, 
must like pets, no more pise. 
$100 per wk incids utls. Call 
6 to 10pm or ive msg. 
508-531-5899 


NORT SHOR 
PEABODY, ; 
responsbl, "eonaetial. 
nonsmoking, straight acting 
& appearing GM, any age, to 
share clean, qt, 2brm condo. 
Pool, pkg, all utils $400/mo, 
508-532-3543 


PEABODY Rmte to shr 
beaut 4 Ivly twnhse w/ 2 
others. Pool, tnnis crts 
$475+utis. Pls call 
508-535-1944 


QUINCY Cntr. Lrg snny 2BR. 
Top fir of tripix. F nsmkr. Avi 
6/1 $335+ utils 868-4200 ext 
4662 or 773-4972 


QUINCY-nsmkr to live 
weer & child, $400+, 
482-7555 ext 204w or 
472-3506h 


QUINCY Rmte wtd $250/mo 
+ utls. 2BR apt, 12 min wik 
to Quincy Ctr T statn, on bus 
In. 617-471-4101 Avi 6/1 


QUINCY, single person to 
shr frnshd 2BR 2ba apt, 
convt to all major rts, red line 
T stns & shoppng. Amenities 
incl safe, secure & free pkg, 
Indry facil, swimming pool 
tennis courts. $100/wk+ last 
mo dep. Mike, 545-7100, 
770-3347 Iv msg 


QUINCY Walk to NQ T sta. 
9RM. 3BR, much storage. 
Quiet st. M/F, nonsmkr pref. 
$350+ 328-4320 


RANDOLPH, M sks M 30-55 
to share 2br, 1 1/2 bath. 
$350 inc ht. no smk/drugs 
Avi now 986-7576 


REVERE 
Clean, modern 2 bedroom 
apt. all furnished, utilities, 


MUST SEE 
ocean view, Irg 3 br in vict 
hse, w/to beach, qt, sfe 
neigh, bk prch, nr T, ht inc 
w/d, = prk. no smk/drg 
Prog, ez going, resp, envir 
cons $3 & $350 286-8602 


ROCKPORT 
GWM 38 prof sks sme 2 shr 


Ig secluded 2BR 2.5 bth hse 
in quiet rural area w ocen vu. 
Fpic, LR, DR, eatin kit, den, 
w/d $600+utils. 
508-546-9207 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mature F to share furnished 
apt. Close to T $240+ utils. 
Avail now! Call 327-8031 


ROSLINDALE Sng mom, 
semi veg, meditator sks 
nonsmkg hsemtes, w/d, yd, 
orT $360 inc utils. 327-8087 


ROSLINDALE, Wnhted: 
respnbl person to shr 3BR 
apt w/ outgoing profs 
$250/mo nr pub! trans, off-st 
pkg, bdrm furn avi, studnts 
welcome, avi imm, 469-5477 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


SALEM, MA. M/F nsmkr for 
snny 2BR in hse with deck, 
huge kit, hdwd fis, pkg, cls to 
beaches & 128. Looking for 
considerate prof. $325+ 
Lynne 598-3770 Iv mssg 


SHREWSBURY-GM 34 sks 
responsible M/F S/G to 
share 1 bath 3bdrm house 
non smoker must like dogs 
and cats, $375/mo inc! ail util 
(508) 845-1888 Rob, avi 6/1 


SOMERVILLE 1BR avi in 
2BR apt. 5 rms $400 ht/hw 
incid. Balc, Idry rm, cis to 
pubic trans. Susan 623-8117 


SOMERVILLE, 1br avi in Irg, 
cin, sunny 2br apt, nr T, avi 
imm, pkg. 300/mo, 
776-7401 


SOMERVILLE 1F sks same 
for Irg, sunny 2BR apt. 1BR+ 
own Ivr/studio w/frplic. 
Hdwd fis, frt/bk prchs, easy 
pkg. Nr T. Pref prof, grad, 
nonsmkr. $390 ht incid. 
776-8565 


WEST SOMERVILLE-1M/F 
for 7rm 2fir apt w/1F, 25+, nr 
Tufts T, $450+utils, Call 
eves 623-7012 


SOMERVILLE-1M sk 2M/F 
for Irg sunny 3BR, on bus, 
cls to Hvd Sq, hdwd firs, 
pkng eg: Ms sad ea, 


SOMERVILLE 2F sk 2F Prtr, 
Davis Sq T. Hrd wd firs w/d 
porch nosmok/pets $350+ 
625-2564 


SOMERVILLE 2F nsmkrs 

24+ sk M/F for 3BR nr T. 

Lrg apt, cin, safe. $267+ 
628-9584 


SOMERVILLE 3BR, 2 baths, 
prch, w/d. Quiet. 1 bik to 
shop, buses. Conv to dwntn 
No smk/pet $250+ 776-3294 


SOMERVILLE-3F sk 1F for 
bright spac semi-coop apt | 
Porter/Hvd Sq, nsmkg, 
cat, 15/mo+ 666- thes, 
please call before 11 


SOMERVILLE-3M skng 

1M/F, apt to shr nr bus lines, 

$250+ util, $250 sec, 
625-7047 


SOMERVILLE 3 y 
life stile sk 4th. 19- 


apt w/ pkng, on T. 
incids all. Call 776-8571 
SOMERVILLE-Camb/Som 
line, 1M or F to shr w/3M, 


$260/mo+utils, avi May 1 
628 


CAMBRIDGE Cent Sq. F sks 
M/F 30+ You get 2 rms on 
3rd fl. Nice yrd, w/d, wik to T, 
ez pkg 576-0962 $525. 6/1 


SOMERVILLE Davis/Tufts. 
GM sks GM for 5RM apt. Lg 
sun rm, hdwd fis, wash, pkg, 

garden, gd loc. $350 incids 


M in alt 
y new 


SOMERVILLE-Davis T, 1BR, 
furnshd or not, avi now, Irg 
3BR, hdwd firs, Indry, strge, 
porch, ping, summer or 
perm, $350, 776-7944 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. 1M 
sks M/F 25+ to shr quiet 
2BR apt. Great loc, pkg, w/d 
$375 incis ht/hw 623-9208 


SOMERVILLE, Davis/Tufts. 
Nr Groc/indry. 2F sk F/M for 
sunny, 3BR avi 5/1 No 
smk/pets. $330+ 776-6487 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 
Prof F sks F, 30+ non-smkr, 
socially consc to shr 6rm 
apt. bei $325 incl ht. 
666. 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. F 
sks rmte for 2BR apt. 7 rms, 
top 2 firs of hse. ver.seee, 1 
min wik to T, w/d. Cats OK 
Nsmk 6/1 $350+ 666-2521 


SOMERVILLE Davis T. Lg 4 

to 5BR apt. 2 prchs, 2 ba, 

sunny, hdwd fis," avi 6/1, 

sumr/full yr. $290/mo. 
2056 


SOMERVILLE-Davis, 2F sk 
F shr 3BR apt, re no 
smk or homophob, sbit or yr 
lease, $333+, 625-0737 


SOMERVILLE F nsmkr for 
LR, 2 prchs, bekyd, w/d. Avi 
now $275+ 864-3976 


SOMERVILLE F rmte 25+ 


utls. 628-3258 | 


SOMERVILLE, F sks indep, 
respnsb M to shr well furn, 
5rm apt in 3fam hse w/ cat, 
piano, jazz, antiques, $325+ 
avi now. Cindy 628-6181 


SOMERVILLE, PORTER 
SQ.- arch. M 36 w/ cat to shr 
contemp. hse,crve walis No 
smk. $300+ util.628-0852 


SOMERVILLE, F to shr 
sunny, large, quiet, 4br, nr 
Prt T, hdwd fis, skylt, 
baywndws, frnt/bck balc, 
trees in yd, $300+ call 
623-8422 or 666-2542 


SOMERVILLE- GM seeks 


avail May 1 or later 
SOMERVILLE-Great apt! 


nskmr prof/grad, ‘sssqimo 9381 
SOMERVILLE househid sks 


+ 


Avail May 1. 625-3846 


SOMERVILLE Lkng for M 
nonsmkr to shr spac, all- 
natri wdwrk apt on bus In, nr 
Port Sq T. $343+ utils. Call 
Sam 625-7968 


SOMERVILLE Mature F 
share 2BR apt nonsmk 
$400/mo inc! util. Call 
776-6644 Ive msg. Avail 
now. Nr T. 


SOMERVILLE-M/F wantd to 

shr irg 2BR apt, priv 

2rms, w/porch, nr Porter 

Sq, nr T, nsmkg $370+, avi 
June 1, 776-8370 


MIDDLE EARTH 
SOMERVILLE M/F rmte 
wntd for beaut 2BR hobbit 
apt. Small bidg, snny, clean, 
new w/w, dw, w/d, a/c, priv 
prch, on T line. Smk OK. 
$350 incis ht. Call George 
776-7026 lv mssg 


SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq, 
F pref. $300/mo. Sunn a 8 ry 
apt, Oe ate to T. A 


SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts, 
Davis Sq, "9 BR in 6 person 
apt, w/d, dw. $295 util inc. 
Cali 628-3246 


SOMERVILLE, nsmkr wnted 
to shr ig sunny 2brm apt nr 


Davis w/d, yrd, $375+, 
617-623-2085" 


SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq, 
GM sks mature GM to shr 
pel apt nr T, $330inc! ht, 
nsm ts/drugs, pkg avi, 
776-9006 9 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq. 

Quiet 3BR apt near T. W/d 

M/F nonsmkr. $290+ Call 
625-9523 


SOMERVILLE/Porter Sq-2M 


off st pkg, avi immed, Kim 
437-9807, Tarun 253-1032 


SOMERVILLE, Prter Sq, 2Fs 


3Fs, hdwd firs, prchs, w/d, 
$285+ 5/1 & 6/1, 628-7060 


NO DEP W/REF 
SOMERVILLE-sk F/M for Ig 
3 bdrm nr T/bus hdwd firs, 
off st park $215+ $235+, call 
776-8581; 547-4646 


SOMERVILLE Sublet shr in 
4BR apt. 2M 1F, Irg rm, 2 
prchs, wik to Red line/Harv. 
5/25 $300 negoc 628-2094 


SOMERVILLE Teele Sq. M 
36 sks frndly, resp, M/F 26+ 
to shr beaut, spac, sn 
2BR, ivrm, dnrm, irg avi BR. 
w/d, drway pkg, Irg yrd, nr 
Dvs T, ply es $325+ 
low utils. Pls call 
617-776-5527 


Leon 


SOMERVILLE-Union Sq, 


T, Bill 623-24: 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq, 
1M wtd to shr 3BR hse w/2M 
e <3 Off-st pkg, convnt 

T. $300/mo+util & sec. 
51. 623-6924 


SOMERVILLE Union SQ Sk 

os str/bi/| nsmkr 22-34. 4BR 
ir_semiveg/coop Big rm 

$347.Cat 6/1 623-7595 


SOMERVILLE, West. F to 


prch, 
ht, 59-2584" 3 


SOMERVILLE West. F rmte 
to shr 2BR 5 room apt. No 
pets $385 incis utils. W/d, 
near Tufts, call 628-0276 


SOMERVILLE Winter Hill 


6/1. 
395-7417 eves 625-5604 


SOMMERVILE Davis Sq. Lrg 
rm and sm office in 3BR apt. 
Nr red In, qt st, avi 5/1, 
$325+. 666-9761 


SOUTH BOSTON F skg 1 
other rmte to shr 5 room apt. 
$300+ No smk/pets Cls to T 
& beach Avi 3/1. 268-4160 


SOUTH END-1GM or 1GF to 


$575/mo inc ny 243-4228 


SOUTH END LOFT 
loft space $285 month, sm 
bedroom w irg work space 
access to drk rm, 695-0952 
426-1664 


SOUTH END Mellow, musi- 
cal, fun, non-smoke, 
responsible rmmt, M/F, 
23-33 wanted to share my 2 
bdr penthouse condo ag 
— SE park and ci 

ites, hdwd fir 
Wash/dry in condo, no dep, 
refs required. 390+, call 
John 437-1935 


SOUTH END M/F for twnhse 
1 bik from Back Bay T. 2 
LRs, 2.5 bths, patio & cable. 
$400+ Stephanie 345-3251 
(w), 338-3025 (h) 


SOUTH END. Neat, non- 
smk wnted to shr suny, spc. 
4 br apt nr T, $350 mo, ht 
incd. Call Jon at 262-4758 


STONEHAM, 3brms, hdwd 
firs, 2ivrms, 2bths, dnrm, 
Indry in bsmnt, prk on drvwy, 
$300+ utils, Renato 
279-0106. 


STONEHAM Trees & Quiet 
tpn | Pkg, DW, 93/128 
Irg rm & workspace $288+ 
1/2 elec. 279-4287 


WALTHAM-1 Ig rm, good loc 
for shop & T to tse. 


WALTHAM, North. Rmmte 

for 2BR condo. A/c, pool, 
$100/week. Call 
lve msg. 


WATERTOWN 1 br in 3 br 
house, looking for 3rd 
female. Quiet neighborhood 
near mall and Watertown sq 
Mod apt. 924-0018 


YARD & FLOWERS 
WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
frndly, responsi for 
clean hse. Porch, Ig yd, 
much storge, w/d, pkg, nr T, 
no smk/pt, $375+ §2 -0075 


WATERTOWN-1M/1F_ sk 
1M/1F for 1 rm in 3 br apt. 
prch, hdwdfirs, free prk, no 
pet/no smk. Frt yrd/bck yrd, 
w/d. $330 + 923-4750 


pal gana 1M 28 sks 
M/F for sunn ic 3br, 
pkg, close to T, eb 8 $270, 
no drugs/smoke/aich, 
maybe pets, Tom 926-9176 


WATERTOWN-2F for 


utils, 6/1 & 7/1, 924-7472 


WATERTOWN, 2M sk re- 
liable congenial M/F 30+ to 
share-Iri i toe at nr Watertown 
Sq. 4 Fs. Irg were 
space, frpic, no smkg/pets. 
$357+. Avi now. 924.3640 


WATERTOWN 2 prof m/f to 
share 3BR apt in Sq. 
$340/mo + 1/3 util 1st last 
sec avail now Call 923-0903 
Aft 6pm or wknds 


WATERTOWN, 2prof F & 
icat sk 1F 28+ to shr sunny 
3br apt nr T, must be indep, 
respnsbl, nosmoke, quiet, 
$268+, avi 9/15, 926-6032 


WATERTOWN-3 prof M 
need 1 prof nsmkg 25+ M to 
fill 4th rm, nr T, off st Ais: 
w/d, $350+utils 926-9270 


10rm_— 


WATERTOWN, beaut 6rm, 


2brm + study apt on Charles 
rvr in 2fam hse. All amenities 
+ pkg, $400, 926-4812 


WATERTOWN/Belmont 
Line. M/F for 1BR in 3BR 
hse. Lrg, spac, hdwd firs, 
frpic, nr T, $380+ utls. avi 
6/1. 617-926-3024 


WATERTOWN/ Belmont. 
Prof M/F nonsmkr. 2BR, 
prkg, sun dck. No pets 
$400+ utils. Call 484-1405 


WATERTOWN, F 23+ for 
sunny 4person apt nr T w/ 

pkg, no pets, nsmkg, $267+ 
utils 926-6! 6555 & 924-8423 


WATERTOWN, F 28+ to shr 
sunny, furn 5 rm apt. Porch, 
hrdwd firs $400+ 924-2289 


WATERTOWN avi 3/1, frpl. 
1BR in 3BR avi, garage, 
storage, eik, 1 cat. Harv bus. 
$340+, sec. Sarah 923-0753 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 
cin sunny 3br apt w/ 2Ms, 
$250+, music/audio wel- 
come, 923-2124 


condo w/securit 
Safe $500 924-0377 


WATERTOWN Rmte needed 
for Beaut 3BR house. W/d, 
hdwd fis, frpic, offst pkg, Nr 
T. All ammen. $375+ utils. 
924-7688. 


WATERTOWN, sk 
nonsmkng F for 2BR apt. Nr 
T, Indry, Rx, $400+utils Avi 
June 1st 924-1547 


WATERTOWN Sq. 1BR in 

5BR co-op hse. Pkg, yd, 

w/d. Neo-liberal, 

324+ utils. For 
924-0726 


$375 htd. Pkg, on bus, nr Sq. 
Charming, nice loc 923-1477 


WATERTOWN, woman w/12 
yo daughter, rent 1 rm in apt. 
Garden, piano, fpric. 
$350/mo+utls. 926-9816 


WELLESLEY Sq. M/F 25+ tp 
shr 2BR apt $387.50 incids 
ht, low utls; walk to comm 
tran; ige BR, furn/unfurn opt, 
pvt phone line. Must be resp. 
6/1, 7/1. 237-7936 


WEST ROXBURY, F nsmkr. 


incid Call 323-4378 
WEST ROXBURY F stdnt 


hith club, a/c. Pkg, bus. No 
smkg $350. 325-4454 


WEST ROXBURY, prof to 
shr hse $325/mo +utils w/d 
nr T rte 128 quiet 1 way st. 2 
full bths new kitch 469-4317 


WEYMOUTH BiWM seeks 
to share 2 BR near shops 
bus & Rte 3. $388/mo+1/2 
util. Avail. now. Call Rich 
337-7136 Evenings. Smoker 
prefered. 


WINTHROP: prof GWM to 
share large house $350 ail 
util Joe, 846-9679 


WOBURN Prof M nonsmkr 

to share ranch hse with 3 

others. Pool $275+ 
933-9562 


WOBURN, sunny Irg bdrm in 
spac tasteful colonial, 
sundck, Pee furn'd, Imin to 
128/93, 5/mo 933-9136 


IT'S WHAT'S 
HAPPENING. 


FOR THE 
WHO-WHAT-WHERE 
CHECK THE 
ONO) Nal Olan 
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ACTING 
A 


. A _ 
JHEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds today. 

267-1234 


Actor's scene study: Smail 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth A) by, For- 
mer aimee ge A irector, Al- 
ley Theatre. 6341 


C oadipenaannanel 
ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


CREATIVE 
HEADSHOTS? 
IT’S POSSIBLE! 

WE WORK TO MAKE 
YOU LOOK GOOD. 
PORTRAITS, PROMOS, 

FASHION... 
WHAT DO YOU NEED? 
542-5352 


_ IFREE ART! 
Quality poster/print art for 
travel public ser., exhibits. 
ads., etc. 783-0438 


Headshot Copies 20 cents 
ea. 500 min. FREE lettering 
+ mail list (617) 471-5557 


SELL YOUR BOOK! 

your manuscript is 
saleable, ERATO House Lit- 
erary Consultants will sell it 
for you. If it is not salable, 
ERATO House will tell you 
what to do to make it salable. 
For full free igation de- 
tails, write ERATO House 
Litary Consultants. PO Box 
39669, Baltimore MD 21212 


RRR OTE 
AUDITIONS 


AUDITI -Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
6341 


Boston Chamber Ballet is 
holding auditions for ballet 
dancers for August per- 
formance. Pointe and demi- 
pointe work. 244-0441 


Advanced Music Theatre 
Workshop for the pro- 
fessionally minded. Del 
Lewis, Chairman of Theatre 
+ Dance at Northeastern. 
Sidra Cohn, Artistic Director 
Creative Music Productions. 
Call for Audition 423-7462 


ACTORS WORKSHOP 

Register now summer terms 
start May 20 & July 8. Basic 
and advanced stage, com- 
mercial acting including 
soaps, full time program for 
high school students, eve- 
ning and weekend classes 
also starting. Call for free 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 
Boylston St. Boston 


AUDITIONS 
Piccadilly Theatre. North 
Shore. For two comedies 
and Shakespearian drama 
July/Aug perf. some pay 
info call 508-352-2997 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe, Camb. 661-0993 


Chamber Theatre Produc- 
tions seeks technical staff 
for Fall 1991 National Tours 
Positions available for 
Stage Managers, Assistant 
Stage Managers, “~ and 
Sound Technicians. Salaried 
rehearsal in Boston. Touring 
thru late December. Salaried 
per diem, housing provided 
Non-equity. Send letter and 
resume to: Chamber Theatre 
Productions, 2 Park -Plaza 
Boston, MA 02116 
Attention: Brian Adams 


Comedy Workshop. Dis- 
cover your comedic voice 
with a prof comedy actress 
and teacher. Classes start 
5/14-6/25 8-10:30 331-8136 


FLY GIRLS WANTED 
Megastar Productions look- 
ing for Flygirl dancers. Jazz, 
hip-hop, an . Must be 
18 or over, 269-224-8411 
Ask for Jim. 508-224-8611. 


Horror producer seeks cast, 
crew, writers. Write to: LXP 
Suite 12 1955 Mass Ave 
Cambridge;.MA 02140 


Male & Female ballet 
dancers wanted for the 
Chambers Ballet Co. Paid 











positions. Auditon at Ana . 


Roje School of Ballet 667 
Boylston St. Sunday, May 19 
at 2 pm. For info call 
986—2787 


MIR productions is holding 
auditions May 10,11,12 for 
August performances of 
new Christion musical 

Angels'' promoting 
messages of Medjugorje. 
Singing and non eat 
roles. No pay. Call 233-8181 
leave name, phone no. to 
schedule appnt. 


OUTCASTING 


May registration for Begin- 
nin a Scene Study 
a 





and On mera Acting 
Classes. Tought by Karen 
Ross. Cail 7: for info 


or come to a Workshop 
Open House Thursday, May 
9 between 6-8pm 27 Har- 
vard St. Brookline Village 


Producer seeks vocalists for 
international record deal. 
Call 247-8689 after 6pm 


Singers/Piano Play- 


ers/ for possible 
appearance on Star Search 
a Connection. 


Call Starsearchers. Lounge 
925-1602 for more info. 


THEATER & ARTS 


by some of the region's leading 
casting and directing 
Surnmer Workshops 
begin June 3 
Open House 
Monday, May 20 5:30-7:00 pm 
call for information 


576-2289 


FASHION 
MODELS 
NEEDED 


Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


6175665901 





Stand-up comedy workshop 
designed for the begin- 


ner/open miker. 10 week 
workshop taught | pro- 
fessional comic 289-4736 


SUM. ACT. CLINIC 
CALL: FREE CLASS 


Also: On ng. eve. classes 
Phil Mallet Film, Newton 
Audition Req. 508-756-4702 





The Harvard Gilbert and 


Sullivan Players seeking 
Directors, Music Directors, 
and Set Designers for De- 
cember production of 
Pirates of Penzance’ for 
info call Peter Rosebaum at 
493-2736 


The National Shakespeare 
Conservatory aud in Boston 
on May 18. The NSC offers a 
two-year pref actor traini 


“program in NYC and an 8 wi 


summer program in the 
Catskills. Schirshps & Fed 
Aid avail. 1-800-472-6667 
for info & audition appnt. 


Variety acts wntd for musical 
revues Aud Wed 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe, Camb 661-0993 


Waltham Summer Theatre 
Auditions at Waltham High 
On Your Toes” with Broad- 
way star Lara Teeter, May 
11.12 10am. “Pirates of 
Penzance’ (The Fun Ver- 
sion) May 13, 6:30. ‘Me And 
My Girl’ May 14,15 6:30. 
Broadway full orchestras, 
professional quality sets and 
costumes. For further info 
please call 899-2571 eves 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, Improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth Ap- 
pleby, Former Managing Di- 
rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 





24 TRACK 
RECORDING AT 


16 TRACK RATES 
Free prod, arr & accmpnmnt. 
Ryansongs 508-433-8192 


37 yr oid lead guitarist Iking 
for wrking bnd, very exp. 
Hve plyed mostly blues & 
country, can adapt to 9 { 
situation. Have gd equipt 
rely trans. Serious eng only. 
John 492-8917 


Pro id gtr avi w/ chops, 
transp, pro gear. attitude, 
Iking for serious prgrsve hd- 
rock, hi-energy band or situ- 


ation. Call Bobby 
617-773-2368 
A vocalist w/ R&B in- 


fluences, for estabid Boston 
orig band. Exp pros only 
(508) 668-6324 Iv mssg 


Bassist/comp/gtr 
gtr/comp & drummer fr 
rythmn based hi-enrgy rock 
bnd. Infl: Pretenders, Mid- 
night Oil, XTC. Have space. 
Chris 731-9107 


Bassist needed for orig band 

M or F. Influ, ixies, 

Placemats, Piels. No hair 

dos or heavy duty dudes. 
Dan 617-662-! 


BASSIST WANTED 
By original/cover rock band 
Power Glide with CD/ tape 
release. 508-263-5518. 


Lookg for bass drums and 
keys w/ time/ dedi- 





cation/experience/creativity. 
We have is, demo, 
intrst Lv msg 522-2588 


3 








ROCK & ROLL, INC 





PHIL DAVIDSON 
1-800-244-7491 


Bass player desired, many 
adds for BP's but if you want 
to rock this band’s for U no 
limits, 789-4897 








Bass wnitd for orig band into 
tribe-Tmuses-Pixies, 
gigs/studio soon. Pls be 
dedicated. (508) 649-3284 


MUSICIANS 


WANTED 
1-800-253-6782 
For National Hotline 





Chapter Eleven is looking for 
a solid rock drummer. Call 
787-4217 or 738-8261 


Cool McCool sks drmmr, 
orig RnR, have space, gigs, 
pract 3 times/week, call 
Scott (617) 696-7024 


ATTENTION LOCAL 


If you're looking for 


a new band member 
or want to join a band 


yourself, then place a 


Boston Phoenix 


CALL 267-1234 TODAY! 


anything audio 









1-900-872-1200 ext. 70 
3 min. msg. $1.95/min. 









RECORDING STUDIO 
$675/mo Incis All 


423-4959 





$! 3 PLAYERS $ 
Out G ne Blue sks expcd 
versatile bass. Steady work. 
Classic rock, R & B, blues, 
some jazz. Potntl orig & vox 
a +. Scott or Jim, 389-9404 


Bass player wanted, original 
pop, we have rehearsal 
space, and are ready to play 
out. Steve 289-8154 


oer carn * wntd for orig 
roc . We've got e 
tunes, demo, airplay, label 


contact. Think Then 
ive us a call. Days 
17-598-5146 


Bass plyr who sings lead, 


has energy, trans, gd equip 
and c needed for Curtis 
Knight Band. 508-667-6611. 


SONGWRITERS 
Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 
IN 
HARVARD SQUARE 


$8.50/hr Intro Special. 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge. 
8 Track MIDI Recording. 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 





DARK DAMSEL 
Fe lead sing flyr sks ma mu- 
sicians to start orig ser hard 
rock band. Und 30 some 
exp, no posers. influ: 
Divinyls, Al C, Meatloaf, 
Heart, Cyndi L, Stones Call 
Leia (617) 244-3440 


DORUMMERS: alternative 
band w/ full-time income 
AND label int sks ded pro, 
21-32, pref w/some elec. Inf: 
Cure, Nine Inch Nails, Doors, 
Pixies. 894-3483 


Drummer wanted for orig 
hard rock band, metal ok. 





21+, have gigs, space, 
demo. Call Mike 623-3275 
DRUMMER 


with experience dedication ' 
energy and looks sks ori 
band wi/label interest, Call 
Rod (508) 851-6982 


Drummer wnted for band w/ 
single, airplay, gigs & space. 
Infl; Prong, Nirvana & heavy 
ugly music in general. Must 
be serious, responsbl, hard- 
hitting & have sense of 
humor. Call Jeff 266-6083 


Ormmr skng wrkng GB/ bnd, 
acstic/elec kit, machs, Ltn 
perc vox in any comb, Steve, 
(508) 384-7084 


Drums & bass nded. Ori 
altrn rock combining sick 
pretty elements, accoustic & 
processed sounds to create 
high energy, moody, presen- 
tation w/ raw emotion. Bass 
simple, rhythmic, tight w/ 
aggrssv, stylish drums, feel- 
ing a must. Infl: Mid Oil, Pix- 
ies, REM, E Brickel, Sun- 
days. Sarah, 628-2984 


Einstein Exp sks drmmr, in- 
flu: Dead, Stones, Feat, Dan, 
Beatles, a Al- 
imans, 924 


Ex-Classic Ruins & Witch Dr 
sk vox/rthym gtr for intense 
R'n'R_ bnd, influ: Googoo 
Dolls, Social D, U. Tupelo, 
call Mike 864-6680 





Female Guitar/back voc 
nt. Orig rock inf: Janes 

Pixies S Youth Dakota,Greg, 

Karl 964-3711 : 


FLY GIRLS WANTED 
Megastar Productions !ook- 
ing for Flygirl dancers. Jazz, 
aa any . Must be 
18 or over. 224-4411. 
Ask for Jim. 508-224-8611 


F singer Ikng for band or cple 
of musicians. Margaritaville, 
Pianoman, pop, ctry, anythg 
but Hd. Rock. Weddings, 
Bar-mitzvahs, whatever 
Harmony/ backup to M 
voice wid be nice. 277-6964. 


Hard rock band w/ power 
female id singer sks two 
melodic, versitile guitar 
plyrs, BU vocals a must 








songwritin a plus 
1-508-875-485' 
HARMONY ROCKETS 


Seeks drummer w/ ex- 
perience into pop/country/ 


auto repair. For crying out 
loud! CALL NOW! 287-3908 
IMMEDIATE OPENING 
FOR LIVE BAND | 
Incredible Female vocalist, 
looking to put together a live 
band, mostly Pop rock & top 
40 music. Keyboard, lead 


guitar, bass, drum, all with 
voc's. Call 233-3106 (Authur) 


Jack Kingsley seeks ver- 
satile Keyboardist (synth) for 
progressive rock. Mike 
471-4439, Joe 641-1625. 








SPLIT RISK 
pa rk n ri bnd w tunes, gigs 
and space. Lkng to repic id 
vox. Rythm gy a plus. Call 

23-2339 eve 


SS 
Top-40 band now forming- 
needed female lead vox, 
guitar w/vox, PA equip a +, 
pros only 508-686-5701 


VOCALIST 
Charismatic id F or M vox 
needed for estab orig/cover 
alt bnd, must have rn 
presence, EXP PROS ONLY, 
Call Dave (508) 453-0536, Ive 
msg 


Vox/M-F-orig band w/demo 
exp pop/rock, pros only, 
(401) 0467, 522-3093 


WORLD CLASS 
Guitarist avail-very exp 
stage & studio. Soulful 
melodic, style to fit. Rock/ 
pop /blues/ funk. Great 
sound, looks. Call for tape 
242-1071 


INSTRUCTION 


MUSIC LESSONS 
Private lessons for voice, 
guitar & bass. All styles, all 
levels. Relaxed & exp'd mu- 
sic pro. Berklee grad. in- 
ners weicome. On T. Call 

Stephen at 617-782-3367 


BE ASTAR 
Singing lessons w/ best 
teacher in town. Rock, pop, 
folk, mus theatre 625-3733 


Qe 











For a limited time, 
place a "GIG" ad in 


the Phoenix for two weeks, 
and if you still haven't 


found wnat you're 


looking for after that time, 
the Phoenix will keep 
running your ad until you do. 





SMOKING BASSIST 
needed for serious, psy- 
chedelic, bluesy, jazzy. 
funky career-oriented orig 
rock band. PA, spce, gigs. 
arply, & label int Double 
Dose 926-2035 


Kbds voxs sks GB or wrkg 
rck/pop/fnk cvr bnd. 15yrs 
exp, mega-chops 
508-583-1012 





coming tour. Good equip- 
ment, trans & chops a must. 
Major label interest & mgmt 
involved 244-8411 


Male vox w/ pop soul infil sks 
Band for orig & covers | have 
1 yr vocal inst but no other 
exp sk to record demo | have 
bekngs call Scott 629-2113 


NEW BAND FORMING 
Keys, bass, vocals & rhythm 
guitar wnted. Lking to make 
emotional, high-energy mu- 
sic. If you have the drive & 
the passion, start fresh, call 
me. Exp pref. Max age 28 
Andy 508-475-3966. 


ORIG BAND W/ ALBUM 
sks keys w/ vox. Must hv 


car, 617-341-8151. 


Popular hrd rock bnd sks 
new bassist &/or Id gtr, cur- 
rently rec 3rd rec & planning 
Canada tour. 617-321-6236 


Pro drums sks serious non- 
Veteran 
groove player with exp. Call 
John 661-3873 


PRO SOUNDMAN 




















multiple night rates. 
David 603-539-6800 


eS 
Sax/Vox sks gtr/vox to form 
duo for club gigs, classic 
rock or jazz orientation, call 
Jim at (808) 877-7564 


SNGR/GTR PLYR wntd for 
orig rock bnd, have gigs & 
contract neg. call Jim, 
859-3846 or (203) 972-1285 


CLASSIC 
SOUNDS 


Complete repair facility for 
tube & solid state amps & 
effects. Master Volume & 
Tone Modification. Retube 
with Grove™ or Ruby™ 
Tubes. Tweed, Tolex & Grille 
Recovering. Complete guitar 
repairs, setups, intonations, 
fret work & electronic mods. 
PA system & sound person 
available. 


“Beat Downtown Prices” 
CALL BOB ANYTIME 
-294-0211 








GUARANTEED. 


owe 
Phecenx Ci assiriswos 
—————————— 








[REAL GUITAR LESSONS | GUITAR LESSONS 
Ast | 
Kees: 
Have you hit a brickwall? 
Study with a recognized 
professional instructor/performer 
with over 17 yrs. exp. 


Blues, Rock, Jazz, Fusion, 
Folk, Metal, ete 


Performed with: = — 
Li ; 
Grover Weatlegion & Joe Beck 
New! 

Fully equipped 16 Track/MIDI 
"re Studio 
The most in Hands on 
Recording Classes offered 


646-7481 


{Let us help make 


you the next 
Superstar! 


Courses begin every 
12 weeks 
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BERKLEE PROFESSOR of- 
fering state of the art private 
keyboard inst. 628-7364 


Caring voice teacher with 
degree. Most styles, begin- 
ners welcome 876-1489 





DANTE PAVONE 

Will teach select students in- 
cluding beginners who will 
work seriously to develop 
outstanding voices. He 
guarantees great improve- 
ment and solutions to ail 
vocal problems. Call 
617-423-7581 after 12:30 pm 


DRUM LESSONS 


All levels. All styles 
Call Mario 783-0634 


GUITAR SPEED LEARNING! 
Master theory & more with 
pro in studio. FREE DEMOS! 
BERKLEE GRAD. 522-3093 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD! 


Beginners to advanced, 20 
yrs performance experience 
in rock, blues , R & B. fusion, 
& funk w/Berklee Compo- 
sition, and classical & Jazz 
theory. Advanced Synthesist 
& midi sequencing. | can help 











you get there. Call Alan 
508-686-9690. 
SINGERS! 


Find out the secrets of the 
top singing stars. Get it from 
the Pro vocal coaches at 
Bristol Studios. 247-8689 


Singing lessons with highly 
exp. vocalist/guitarist. Offer- 
ing lessons for beginners to 
intermediate. Berklee Alum- 
nus teaches all styles. Call 
Donald for appnt 924-5485 


STUDY GUITARI!! 
Berklee Grad. Welcomes all 
levels for guitar and beg 
lessons in fully equipped 
trak studio! Free trial lesson! 

Call Ken 617-776-1146 


VOCALISTS! 

Are you using your full 
potential? Expand and de- 
velop your own voice and 
style! Rock-Pop-R&B- 
Theatre. Pros or those striv- 
ng to be. only. THE VOICE 
STUDIO Jeannie Deva. 
617-536-4553 











THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
MUSIC & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
iS WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 












ACTORS SEMINAR 
Two exp theatre profession- 
als reveal how to get your 
career rolling in Boston 
Promoting yourself, pix and 
res, —s directors & 
networking. You don't have 
to learn the hard way. June 
2, 2-6pm at The Voice Studio 
call 4553 after 3pm 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 

12 string gtr, Yamaha fj 
4605 12A, mint cond, must 


sell, $250/bo, Call Mike 
731-0361 


1962 Gibson SG Les Paul, 
1968 Hofner Beatie Bass, 
1969 Ampeg ay ge gtr 
Few others. Call for more 
info 4pm to 9pm only at 
401-766-8657 


2000 12-Channel mixer, 6 





after 3pm 603-622-5606 


Acoustic bass for sale hand- 
made in Germany by Anton 
Schuster very good sound 
$1500 (603) 659-2355 


Antique player piano. Beaut 
mahog upright chest, player 
mechanism in 

$1300. 508-376-2342 


B-3 HAMMOND ORGAN- 
wilesiie, 122 & PR40 
w/reverb. All mint from an 











TRONIC PIANO. Exc wainut 


CONGA DRUMS-2 Gon 
Bops wooden drums. Ex 
sound, nice cond. good 
Iking. $475 or b/o. Aria 
BASS GUITAR. $150 or b/o. 
492-4442 anytime 


CUSTOM LEGEND! 
Ovation guitar. Flawless 
natural finish. gy, Ss, 





Only $2000. 
617-262-1621 


FISCHER SMALL BABY 
GRAND-1950, beautiful 
mahoganey wi/ivory keys. 
$3500/bo, oe 890-4 a 
332-5726e 


GUITARS 
FOR SALE 


Les Paul Gold Top - 





reissue, 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081 
267-6077 


JOHN BROADWOOD and 
Sons mahog baby grand 
piano, lovely cond, asking 
$3500 Please call 
617-523-2587 


K KAWAI BABY GRAND 
PIANO-5'L Shiny bik. Brass 
hardware. Mint cond. $6000 
Moving must sell. Leave msg 
(508) 879-7489 


Knabe grand piano. 5'7 
beaut rosewood case, com- 


pletely rebuilt w/ new 
pinblock, hammers, action 
parts. Deep, rich tone 


$5000, 696-0647 


Kurzweil Mark Ill w/ EGK up- 
grade+ msti/micro se- 
quencer, 2 sound cards 
incld. $2500. 767-3363 


For sale: 1966 Telecaster 
excellent condition. Must 
see! $800 or BO Call Don 
924-5485 


McPhail 5'2°' grand piano, 
exc cond rebuilt new pin 
block, strngs hammers etc 
Real deal $3900, 536-0526 


Must sell having twins! New 
Washburn Kc/90b elec 
guitar, Seymour Duncan 
pickups, Floyd rose, brnd 
new $1100, sacrifice at 
$575. 849-0430 

















MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Pianos bought & 
sold; Uprignts, 
Grand, Spinets. 

Best prices. 






Guitars * Keyboards * Recording Gear 
PA Equipment ¢ Amplifier * Drums 
Signal Processors needed! 


Need New Gear? 


Cash isn't the only way to pay. We'll gladly 
take your old stuff in trade and we have financing 


922 Comm Ave. Boston (617) 738-7000 
Mass Ave. Boston (617) 738-7001 


180 
Framingham (508) 879-3590 





Worcester (S08) 754-5271 
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NATIONAL GUITAR 
Style-O" Mid-30's nickle 
plate/brass body w/palm 
trees & old ‘Armand 


pickup. Just restored. Looks 
& plays great. $1,700. Gavin 
776-9108 


P.A. system -12 chan Kelsey 
brd w/case, BGW 7000 amp, 
2 CerVega spks, 2 PVY cab, 
2 mon cab, $1200 
Randy-232-7614 I.v.m. 


PEARL Drums - 5 pc Maple 
shells & anvil cases, larg trap 
case w/wheels. Hi-hat stnd, 
boom stnd, straight cymbal 
stand, snare stand, bass 
drum pedel, 6 yrs old, immac 


condition. $750 or b.o 
262-8743. ive mssg 
Player piano, rebuilt, re- 


finished, new keyboard, new 
wire, 52" high, mahog, looks 
like new, sounds better that 
new, $3800 delivered 
508-839-9547 


Premiere three-piece 
line resonator drums, 
592-2769 Day 


Complete Professional Eight 
track studio for sale, fully 
wired and ready to transport 
Cal! Peter at 617-522-1458 


top 
$600 


ROLAND D50-Very good 
condition, 1ROM card & 
manual, $650. Call Sam 
after 4pm 876-6042 





Rickenbacker 4004 Bass 
Hardshell case, classic rock 
treble pitch cuts through 
clutter. Gig bag, tuner, inter- 
face, chords. $425; Special 
effects pedal board set in 
modern hardshell case (all 
Boss pedals). Flanger, 
chorus, digital delay, os 


gate, compress, p/sup; 
New $800. — 75. ai 
Victor days 19-449. 6600 
eves 617-965- $815 


Roland Hp 2500 dig piano, 5 
piano clavi harp + oths, midi 
88 key stnd new $2100/bo 
926-6139 693-5225 


ROLAND HS-60 STEREO 
ANALOG SYNTH. 128 
preprogrammed sounds, 
chorus, 5 octaves, full size 
keys, built-in speakers, 
MIDI, w/box & manuals. 
$375/bo. Call Adam. (Cam- 
bridge) 617-868-9185 


Roland JC 77 guitar amp 
Exc cond. $450 or b.o 
Yamaha acoustic guitar with 


pick up. $ 175 or b.o 
730-5681 eves or day, 
345-2345 


SONAR BLUE DRUM set-2 
kicks, 22 & 24’, 2 mtd dbie 
head toms. Floor tom. Hi-hat 
& snare stand, 3 cymbal 
stands, adj seat w/cases 
$750, 837-4829 


STIEFF Grand Piano-6'2"’, 
superbly re-built with new 
soundboard. Wonderful to 
play. $7800 (508) 285-2924 





SEALE 
LIMOUSINES 


SOPHISTICATED 
LIMOUSINE. 


For the elegant evening of 


discreet luxury, chauffeur 
driven Lincoln. stretch 
limosuines. Airport service 
available (617) 846-2000 or 
279-0001 


FOOD 


MAD 
DOG 
1S 
COMINGI... 


ORIENTAL GROCERY 
Korean Japanese Chinese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries 





783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Allston 





NITRITE FREE & 


DELICIOUS: 
WIENERS. BACON, 
SAUSAGE, COLD CUTS 
Low fat/salt. Any 6 for 
$29.95 delivered anywhere 
in the USA! Write Natural 
Meat Co., 4225 Ranier Ave 
S.. Seattle, WA 98118 or call 


(206) 723-6333 


SSSR IOTRETAT SO 
CATERING 


CASA ITALIANA 
CATERING 
For any occasion, the finest 
Italian Cuisine. 361-0279 


CATERING by 
GAIL BLOOMER for ALL 
OCCASIONS Bartending 
Services Available 
(617) 738-9812 


Tama Swing Star Drum r. 
8", 10", 12”, 13”, 14", 16", & 
18” toms, snare & stand, hi- 
hat stand, hi-hat Zildjian 
cymbals, dble 24° bass 
drum. Color is misty chrome. 
Looks awesome. Sounds 
reat. Only $1800. Call Eric 
17-734-4603 


Upright piano from Europe 
Std int, high quality instru- 
ment, lacquered ho ae 
case. Very unique. se0byos 
rs old. A steal at $14 
108-359-6633 


Upright piano rebuilt, Beaut- 
ifully refinished $850 
868-3777 


Vintage Steinway M Grand 
gd cond, brown 
5'9"" $10,000 





WARWICK BASS 
5-string fretless THUMB: 
Actv Elect, ar J-pkups, 
Bubinga body, 7-piece neck- 
thru dsgn, 2! ae 1 yr old, 
ond! $2000 firm! 


ee 
Yamaha Recording Studio 
Custom Drum Set. Cherry 
wood finish. 10 PC, 8, 10, 12, 
13, 14, 15” std toms. 16X16" 
floor tom. 6 1/2” snare. (2) 
24” bass drums. All 

series hrdware. All Zildjian 


cymbals, lus cases 
$4000/bo. Call aft 3pm. 
617-472-6017 


Yamaha Tx-816 (8dx7) 
w/feditor & librarian, 
$2200/bo. Lexicon pem 70 
digital reverb $1000/bo. Ob- 
erheim ob-8, w/midi. & 
librarian $995/bo. Aliesis 
hr-16 drm mach $250/bo. 
Roland tr-707 drum mach w/ 
sep outputs $200/bo. must 
sell all Mike, 364-0919 Ive 
name & number 





CATERING 
Weddings, office parties and 
other planned events 
“Everything From Scratch” 
Downtown Cafe, Dan 

Holmes 338-7037 


EDIBLES FOR THE 
90’S 
Superb menus, special 
focus on budget and time. 
Ideal gift. Send $9.50 to 
Edibles, Box 390564, 
Cambridge, MA 02139 





FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable + Tra- 
ditional and Non-traditional 
weddings + Theme parties 
for birthdays + Corporate 
breakfast. luncheon, dinner 

and cocktail parties. 


623-0725 





MORRISON CATERER 
522-6635 
Gourmet Natural Foods 











FOR SALE. SALE 
COLLECTIBLES 


For Sale: Lrg comic bk 
colictn past 10 to 20 years 
Marvel and DC. Call after 6 
884-2504 


APPLIANCES 


Huge, Used White Fridge. 
Whirlpool, w/ice-maker, ask- 
ing $200 or B.O. 825-4621 


BICYCLES 


Cannondale sport/touring 
bike. SJ700, red, 23°° alum 
frame, 18 spd, 28/38/48 tri- 
ple biopace crank, 13-24 
free whi, Shimano Ultegra 
600 components. SIS. 
pump. Blackburn rear rack, 








panniers. Perf $550, 
444-1775 
CLOTHING 
WEDDING WN Light 


Pink. full length, fits to hip, 
puffed sleeves, never worn, 
size 7-8, $500 924-1547 





mega byte hard drive, man- 
ual & battery, $1100/bo 
254-3883 


MACINTOSH 
Wanted: Article(s) pertaining 
to the Macintosh environ- 
ment for publication. Please 
send article and info about 
yourself to: Box 6800, 126 
Brookline Ave. Boston MA 
02215 


eSB 8 
FURNITURE 


2 office desks 
1121 Com 





MOVING SALE! Deals on 
furniture-ikea, Pier |, urb out- 
fitters. TV VCR, microw, bike 
& much more, 354-5736 


Moving sale 
must go. Furniture, 
pliances, stereos, etc 
Call anytime 338-6692 


Navy blue Ithr sleeper sofa 
q-sized, exc cond - asking 
$900. Nordic trac. exc cond 
Asking $275 Ladys un- 
sheared beaver coat size 12 
ex cond. Ask $600. 236-0349 


Olive velvet sofa, grt shape 
80"'x36''. $70: recliner chair 
$15: floral print chair $15; ail 
prices neg 354-7670 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Everything 
ap- 


RARE tart 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 
cassette. With am/fm re- 
ceiver, memory/scan and 
seek. SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 
power amp. $200 for both. 
Call 617-631-2689. Leave 
message 


Moving sale: desk, platform 
bed, foam sleeper bed, 
bookcase, stereo, 3 foam 
cushion couch, lamp, 
glassware, x-country skis, 
captains chair & typewriter 
776-8219 


Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond 
$600/BO. 661-6373 eves 


Stereo for sale: Yorx system 
incids: rceivr, tape to tape, 


tntble. CD. equizr, rmote 
giss cabnt. $450. Jim 
262-7027 


Custom spkr system(s) for 
home. car, disco & musical 
instrument/PA. Separate 
drivers also avi, i.e. woofers 
tweeters, midrange etc. Will 
custom install spkrs in home 
or car or add these drivers to 
existing system. (508) 
650-4711 / (508) 655-1076 


ODDS & 
ENDS 


CONDOMS BY MAIL 
Famous name condoms 
mailed to you in discreet 
packaging by estabished re- 
tail outfit. Big savings on 
special purchases of 3 or 
more boxes. For order form 

send S.E.S.E. to 
B.N.K., 
P.O.B. 1151 
Andover, 
MA 01810 


Nintendo lovers $2800 worth 
of compatible Nintendo ex- 
act games, 76 games-$150 
for all. cali 666-9252 








ee 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Like new Pentax 
semi-automatic/wide angle 
on/ includs zoom/package 
$235. 666-5174 aft 6pm 


amera, 


VIDEO & 
| TELEVISION 


amcorder, Panasonic, 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car battery cord, 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307 


MISCELLANY 


PUBLIC 
NOTICES 


RUMMAGE SALE 
May 4-16 Daily 1-8pm 
Benefit for Kaji Aso 
Studio. 40 St. Stephen St 
Boston. 617-247-1719 








The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds - 
Boston's Marketplace for 

just about everything. 





Yamaha TX-816 
Mint condition - original 
voices, all cables and manu- 
als’ Best Offer 423-5643 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 
Record Produce your own 


DEMO-TAPE. 
You know fa 4 track, your 
machines & your music bet- 


it yourself on a one inch 16 
track at Red House! Full mu- 
sic production service & en- 
gineering instruction avail- 
able...or you do it all--no 
pressure, no clocks. Call 
782-3367, ask Steven for de- 
tails. 


GUITAR SPEED LEARNING! 
Master ti & more with 
pro in studio. FREE DEMOS! 
BERKLEE GRAD. 522-3093 


Manual-"‘How To Write A Hit 
Song And Sell It" Send $15 
to: CASCO, 16 er St., 
Framingham, MA 01701 


Musicians National Referral 

Professional Musicians and 

Bands Seeking Each Other. 
1-800- 4447 


TICKETS 
TICKET TO RIDE 


Great seats for all events 
508-757-9849 














*PARADISE* 
TICKETS © 


TICKETS YOU WAN 


WE HAVE! 





FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Polynesian Food 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken, Subs, Pizza, Ice 
Cream, Chinese Food, Ory 
Cleaners, Film Processing 
and Video Tapes 


547-0000 


‘mae-cr arm 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 


Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


523-8383 
Delicious food, unique Tap 
Room atmosphere. Perfect 
for next function 








PETS 


FREE TO 
GOOD HOME 


Lovable Weimeraner puppy 
needs love patience and 
preferable a home with a 
yard all shots very very af- 
fectionate Please call 
562-0884 Ive msg 





cessories incl. 241-0356 


TRAVEL 
AIRLINE TICKETS 





CALIFORNIA DREAMING. 
Rd Trip to LA. 5/17-5/26. 
$359. 617-924-6341. Lv 
mssg if not avi. 


FLA trip Key West, Ft Laud. 
10 days. Share flight, hotel, 

car. Seek GWM 21-30. $200 
Joe 1-(800) 594-7369 


GOING TO SOUTHWEST? 
| am driving to AZ 2-22-91; 
Looking al Co-driver who 
wants to 





Looking for adventurous 
person to drive cross-coun- 
try. San Diego final desti- 
nation leaving may 22. 
969-1980 


One Way. Boston to Denver, 
May 30 $125/bo Call (508) 
358-5843 


Rnd trip ticket from Boston- 
-San Fransisco, May 24 thru 
31, $279, 332-4298 


WANTED 


Have detailed plan of TV 
show idea. Need agent to 
behalf. Write Dick 
Box 805 Taunton, 
MA 02780 include phone 
number 


WANTED TO BUY 
4.5 cu. ft. dormitory size 
fridge. Call 298-8024. 


HEALTH 
CLUBS 


Holiday Fitness: Two life- 
time mmbrshps fully trans- 
ferred to you by club. $900 or 
BO. Eves, 401-789-0902 

















| 








TICKET WORLD 
The best tickets to all con- 
certs, sports and theatre 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 

203-249-1000 


TICKETS 
1ST 10 ROWS 


ALL SHOWS 
COMING SOON: 
+ Guns n Roses 
+ David Lee Roth 
AT GREAT WOODS: 
+ Steve Winwood 
* Indigo Girls 
+ Dan leberg 
+ Aretha Franklin 
AT THE ORPHEUM: 
+ Simple Minds 


AT THE CENTRUM: 
+ POISON 
TOPSHELF 
TICKETS 

-434-08. 





ROT ORE ROE HE 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


1 MO FREE RENT 
For limtd time: Absurdly low 
prices. Boston Rehearsal 
Studios - Compltly renovtd, 


| in So. End, sec guard, easy 


load-in, free pkng. 569-9004 


175 & up, convenient & se- 


cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on trainline. 364-1400. 


JAM ROOM STUDIOS 
Private or shared. Secure 
building. Prof atmosphere. 
Mins from Boston, 391-3388 


WATERTOWN, Sound 
proofed studio/rehearsal 
space. Approx 1 sq ft + 
cellar. 750/mo. Call 
508-393-3549 wkdays OR 
508-393-3745 eves 





FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 
Up to 100 People 

Prv Room 523-9417 


GREAT PARTY SPACE! 
Great Parties- Private 
Rooms Martin's 
Townhouse, Downtown 
Boston. 10-300 people 
617-423-4792 or 331 





PARTY 
SERVICES 

ATERING by 
GAIL BLOOMER for ALL 
OCCASIONS Bartending 


Services Available 
(617) 738-9812 





EXP’D BARTENDERS 
Avail for private functions. 
Let us take the headache out 





of your holiday party. Free 
estimates. 338-: ive msg 
F/X VIDEO 


Production. Videotaping for 
Weddings and any other 
special occasions. Kent 
Gunther, 469-3799 


AUTOMOTIVE 


ORNS AEA 
DOMESTIC 


ATTENTION! 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


CHEVY MONTE CARLO ‘86 
Bik. gd cond, pow et Poly 
auto tran. stereo, 28,900, 
$5000. 437-7428 


FORD Escort ‘85. 74K miles. 
Runs great. Standard 
transmsn, AM/FM radio. 30 
mpgal $1300. 232-8772 


FORD LTD 1984, 4 cylinder, 
good gas mileage, am/fm 
stereo with ac, power steer- 
ing. cruise control, 4 dr, 
72,000 mi, automatic trans, 
no rust, mechanically exc. 
$1800 or bo 617-646- beta 


OLDMOBILE Cutlass Sierra 
Brougham ‘86. 4 dr, silver, 
velour int. Ps/Pb, pwr 
windws & locks. A/c, 
AM/FM stereo, 4 new tires, 6 
Passenger car, wire wheels, 
exc cond $4990/BO. Days 
353-5915, eves 863-5317 


If rockin’ till’ the break of 
dawn is your thing, you need 
a gig ad in The Phoenix. Bos- 
ton’s Arts and Entertainment 
Authority can get you jam- 


min - uicker than fast! Cal 
267-1234 to jam 
FOREIGN 
19 40DL VOLVO Sedan. 


Must sell, moving to Japan! 
$16,000/BO or assume Ise. 
(508) 658-7601 Iv mssg 


69 VW Bug, new parts, good 
local transportation, looks 
good, Best offer, 864-9115 
days, 523-4807 evenings 


BLACK MAXIMA 
NISSAN MAXIMA 1985-Fast 
five speed Maxima in mint 
condition with cassette 
stereo, all power, high speed 
tires, sunroof, ajustable 
suspension, 64k, $5500/bo, 


ALAN 964-7693 


HYUNDAI EXCEL '86 Good 
condition, runs great. $2300. 
Call 254-0801 eves 





NORWOOD, Rooms starting 


from from &255 per month. 
Easy access. Call 469-0483 


SOUND MUSEUM 


Call 
738-0044 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STubDIos 
r “5 Te 

Nowll | 


7-391 8272 


y 


{ 


(617) 241-9117 





HAVING A BACHELOR 


. PARTY? 

Quality ladies at reasonable 
rates. Call for the party of 
our life 321-9767 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
video portraits and 
portfolios. Your Events, 
Parties and Special Oc- 
casions videotaped at Your 

location. 
CALL 
1-800-287-7481 
MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 


AN 
EXTRAVAGANZA! 


Select Entertainment 
Productions 


617-595-8191 





MUSIC AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Absolutely tasteful. 
Wes Junior 739-7040 


ISUZU IMPULSE ‘88 Turbo 
5-spd, a/c, stereo, alarm. 
sun rf. pwr wndw, brakes & 


incl 
508-481-0959 days 


MAZDA RX7 ‘85 Blue, 5spd, 
54K. great cond. in and out. 


warr 








new tires, exhaust. Chris 
731-9107 
MAZDA Rx-7 Gs! 1981-5 


spd. low mi, moonroof. new 
tires. cruise, cassette 
stereo, $3000, 391-1066 





Well loved $3000 523-8329 


NISSAN Sentra 1985-5 
. ‘uns great, 
$1800/bo 738-6749 


PORSCHE 24S ‘87 Guards 
red/bik Concour Car. bdy 
and inter mint, alwys — 
no winter, $17.0 
665-6814 








Toyota Corolla Station Wgn. 
82. 5 sp, hi miles, rel vont 
so-so. $700 or b.0. 271-740 


TRIUMPH, TR6 1976- Red/ 


top, stored inside, Iks 
grt. $6000/bo. 617-782-0472 
eves 


VOLKS BEETLE ‘74 4-spd 
stnd, runs good, sun ff, 
wicked cute, $1000 must 
sell. Laurie 508-667-4201 


VW BUG ‘79 Conv. Under 








35K orig mi. $7800. Day 
617-247-3344 Eve 
508-470-2515 
‘RaRRRE eS apis ee 
VANS & 
TRUCKS 
ee E350 Van, 1983-59K 


3/4 ton long-bed high- 
po hydraulic lift, perfect 
running cond, $3250 or b/o 
(Camb) 876-2716 

‘85, 


MERCEDES TRUCK, 
Model 1116. Fantastic for 
Musicians or traveling co. 
New Motor. Custom-built, 8 
rider pass compt. AC, 
phone+ 18ft box, with cus- 
tom sideboxes. One of a 
kind. Best offer. Call Ron 
617-244-6616 


eee 
CYCLES , 


Katana . Black w 
oan letters. Bike cover & 
helmets. Must sell ASAP Ask 
$3500. (617) 438-6793 














Studios 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


Studios from 
per month 


Private 
*150 








STUDIOS 


CHELSEA, Great Deal & No 
Fee! Sunny 1400 sq ft artist 
flat, hdwd firs, many windws, 
ultramod K & B, all fresh 
paint, Indry, patio. $725 
Open 7 days. RE, 884-1515 


BOSTON, S. End. Sunny 900 
Sq Ft Arts Workspace on 
third floor of the Bates Art 
Resource Center. Utils, ht, 
prkg incld $477/mo. Call 
Home, Inc 617-266-1386 


FORT POINT, live in 240 sq 
ft $275/mo no fee Paul 
338-5424 








TIRED OF DANCE 
MUSIC YOUR 
GRANDMA COULD 
DANCE TO? 
INTRODUCING... 

ALTERNATIVE DJ 
My name is Dennis, and | 
feature Alternative/Cuttin 
Edge/Progressive Rock 
Dance. Affordable. 
617-274-5276 Days or 
603-886-5789 eve winds 





DISC JOCKEY 
SERVICES. 


Huge musical inventory-40's 
thru 90's including CD's. 
Weddings plus all functions. 
Serving many areas. top 
40's Rock-Disco-Big Bands- 
Irish-C & W. Joe Bennett 
(Mr. Music) 617-436-5226 





LOOKING FOR A 
CLASS ACT? 


Quality Professional Enter- 
tainment for all Occassions 
Musical, comedy, and 
variety acts. Exotic dancers 
and more. Call Select Enter- 
tainment Productions. 
617-595-8191 


HONDA 350 1972-under 
12K. off road since ‘82, best 
offer, (508) 440-4111d, 

(617) 484-1404e 


Soham tas 2 
AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


RE SENATE 

BANK REPOSESSIONS 

Bids accepted daily on 2 

car inventory, sholeeule 

prices. Ask for Herb 
254-8484 





DO YOU WANT TO 


TRAVE 
Cars and destinations: 
Alabama 
Chicago 
Cali 
Colo 


LA 
Call 731-1261 


_ 
CHARLESTOWN-Sullivan 
Sq, 3 loft spaces 2000, 1200, 
600 Sq ft, parking, near T, 
heat & elec incl, rents $350- 
$770/mo 242-7383 eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN, large 
sunny lofts, 24 hrs access 
shared kit & bth $300-$500 
per month No Key Fee. util 
incld. Avail now 569-9004 


SOMERVILLE 600sq ft. lots 
of light, 12ft ht frght elevtr 
2nd fir. 5/15-9/15 or 
6/1-8/31. $325/mo 623-8043 


WALTHAM, arts bidng prof 
art/design studio fully frun 
cabinets & lighting live-in 
opt. $365/mo 508-635-9780 


WATERTOWN, Sound 
proofed studio/rehearsal 
space. Approx 1200 sq ft + 
full cellar. $775/mo. Call 
508-393-3549 wkdays OR 
508-393-3745 eves 








LIVE IN LOFT 
Shared loft space, 
private bedroom, 
large common 
space. Art studio. 
$600/ 





mo 
Call 426-0104 





 covenesgen naan 
MODELING 


NEW FACES 


MODELS WANTED 
for photo, film, fashion 
Men, women, children, teens 
Call 266-5221 


Slender WF needed for 
lingerie and figure photos. 
Pay or prints call Bill 
429-9503 or reply to box 
1825 


ARR RRERIER OE 
BALLOONS 


@ FOR BALLOON @ 
@ DELIVERIES AND 
DECORATIONS CALL 
BALLOON EXPRESS 


this Ad & 
Off 


@ Mention 
get 10% 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 


The Phoenix 
Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 
Can help you find 
a drummer. 














PROTECT YOUR 
CAR FROM THEFT 
for less then the price of a 
tank of gas. Our stickers 
simulate the presence of a 
quality comprehensive alarm 
system and high output siren 
in your car. Stickers affix to 
inside of the window for 
durability & visibility. Send 
check for 1 pair of stickers, 
$6.95+ $1S &Hto: 
Pyramid Systems Group 
163 Amsterdam Ave. 
Suite 273 
NY. NY 10023 
(NY State Residents add 8% 
Sales tax) 


WANTED JUNK CARS 
ANY CONDITION! 
USED CARS BOUGHT! 
RECYCLCING FOR THE 
FUTURE. 

CALL ANYTIME. 





438 
open 7 days. 


SUBLETS 


Need to fill your apartment 


space now? 


The Boston Phoenix Real Estate 
Classifieds are the perfect way for 


you to advertise. 


Not only do we have the most 
comprehensive Real Estate 
Classified listings in the Boston 
area—but they're guaranteed! 

Run your ad for 2 weeks then we'll 
run it FREE until it works. 


So place your ad today! Call: 


267-1234 
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EERE, N: ENTRE NOUS @ ESCORTS @& ADULT SERVICES 
| Welcome To | 
America's most respected 


= J tre} | ry pe eS 


bin 
since 1974. a We are BOSTON’S most successful way 


i<. IN metft| OF iD 
CHERRY BLOSSOMS ; 
to meet gay men! TEL-A-DATE IS AN EXCITING AND SOPHISTICATED 


Box 190MY Rainbow Ridge 
ware Hewes 96755 S J _ DATING SYSTEM FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
24 Hours YOU CONTROL EVERYTHING WITH YOUR 
PUSH BOTTON PHONE 


MEET WOMEN WORLD-WIDE 


FREE 32 page catalog from 


KKKKKKKKK 
USA LIVE PARTY GIRLS 
To meet men locally call .95 per min. 


1-800 1-900-230-GAYS | >. 


* 
% 
oa 
> a 
+ | Kent 
81 & ‘MISS om | i - Response! 
; i] Try our National Gay Action and LIVE conversation line! . 
* Talk to gay men across the USA! Only 3.50 per call! 2 
* | 
» 
Ds 
Ds 
> 





PRIVATE 
MESSAGE BOXES 


HOT ONE-ON-ONE 1-900-VIP-GAYS 


1.98/MIN. VISA/MC 


= ° 
” 


PRIVATE ONE ON ONE 
$10.00/CALL 


ADULTS ONLY - 24 HRS. 
KKKKKKKK 


& 
x 
x 
x 
x 
K 
* 
* 
x 
x 
oe 
+ 
x 
x 
x 
x 
* 


+ 
ve 
ve 
ve 
7 
* 


We Have A 


xan. AMONG FRIENDS SE it} | 


f 9 pe Bay ~_ Group and Private Lines For Adult Men 





have some 
U # 
Hundreds of people 

like yourself 


looking to meet 
someone special 


SAAR... 
1-976-SNGL : Come closer. Call us. 


99° per minute 


from (617) or (508 : 
cd 2 te 1-900-329-2444 
FREE! 


Call 617-494-1020 





PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 


BOSTON 
GAY CHAT LINE 
(617) 262-0040 


Free Information. Be 18 
No One Charges Less. 


HOT ¢ LIVE ¢ LONI] 
$10 PER CALL ! 


Talk LIVE to pa believers 


i 


Hot & Erotic 


900: a9 ’ 0 


$1 50 PER My. UIE. 18 & OVER. 


A — 





NORTH SHORE 
1-550-PLG2H 


Nibbles in the Nude ll 


e 
$3 per min 
ij 





1-900-568-3546 1>900 LOVE LINE 
1-900-568-3863 1">900 


1-900-468-3937 1°900 HOT EYES 


ONLY $1 PER MINUTE ($9 MINIMUM) 











OVE TO F | 





MAY 3, 1991 
oe ee 


v e 
* Sexy Girls ; 
Live 1 on 1 
y i fantasy is OK W- 
vines Billing 


MC ¢ $2/m 
vay Visa/ — 


> 
¥ 
v 
¥ 
v 
¥ Direct dialling information ¥ 
4 without credit card 
v 
v 
v 
v 


@€<¢<<eece 


ry 


TOLL FREE 
1-800-666-4739 


VVIVIVVVVVVVVY 


<¢<<¢< 


SOUTH SHORE|| 
1-550-PLG3) 
TRO WEST; 


VIE 
WORCESTER 
1-550-P1LG4 


5 
ee 
PIPE LINE | 


O¢ PER MIN. 20¢ FIRST MIN. ADULTS ONLY — i 
Gay Owned & Operated \ 
=—. aa 


1-900-329-0880 
DVO 


2 7 
Le ove. Noles 


23> 


1 900 990 8998 


Sexy Snacks 


Taste My Tid - Bit 
1 900 990 6632 


Sizzling Hot 
Fantasies 
1-800-346-2500 | 


We're Lusting For Your Call. 
$12 Per Call. Call Now. 


Sex Drug 
900 930 6632 


Fanny's Fruit 
1 900 9980 2258 


oe 
a 
ae 
ae 
i 
el 
& 
ie 
& 
as 
& 
oh 
ba 


Ja GIRLS 
NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 
1-800-999-6666 
KICK BACK AND PARTY 
1-900-999-4-PLAY 

MEN ¢ WOMEN ¢ COUPLES 
1-900-234-BI-BI 
MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 


| Ahhh eee tthe dade te dh 


SSDS SS EL Iii ii iii ii so | 
9dF2PD}F}F}}F}FF}I3999D 
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i, LIVE GIRLS °5,, 
\v Red Hot TALK! 


THEY'RE WAITING & 
WANTING YOU NOW! 


~ 1-900-226-2233 
Vv) 


1-900-329-0013 Ext. 42 | 


2.00 per min. ae 
HANDS-ON ACTION THE NAKED TRUTH 
1-900-446-0026 Ext. 8 1-900-226-2233 Ext. 8 


$1.00 min./15 min. $1.05 min./15 min. 


‘BIG AND BUSTY DOUBLE TROUBLE 
1-900-446-0030 Ext. 4 1-900-726-2004 Ext. 23 


95¢ min/15 min. 52.50 per min. 


DON'T WAIT!... 
CALL RIGHT NOW! 


1-900-329-0016 








Ext. 11 *2.00 per min. 


Til te lal we tue Povkle! 





Live, Sery Wot-Talh 


Call Now And Talk Live 
To A Beautiful, Sexy 
Woman Of Your Dreams! 


the Hottest, Wildest 
and Wettest Women 
are waiting for YOU: 
NO MINIMUM TIME! 


0-226-1161 


only $2.95 per minute - adults only 
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SWEETLY YOURS 


Creative, intelligent, 
sensual women who know 
how to satisfy. 


|ESCORTS ||] °*oregcemnae” 
| Erotic Live 10n1Action || entleman ca 
| || 508-744-7350 
|| BEAUTIFUL GIRLS | 617-592-9990 


1-800-445-2410 | $9.00 


per 
MC/VISA ADULTS | Direct call back 


iii HOT DRE A MS We accept 
F Line 
1-900-329-0006 | 1-900-990-0264 


1-900-329-0070 wee |||} HOTSIZZLINGACTION | 
$1.95/min. Adults Only , per min. ADULTS 
a See sf mT ee H ONG 
TTE 





FOR LARGE BUSTED 
1-SSO-S487 WOMEN AND THE MEN 
WHO ADMIRE THEM 


1-S50-9447 WHEN PAIN GIVES 
ee oe ee eo ee YOU PLEASURE 


| and 6 ee Pee A SWINGERS PARADISE | ‘fall 
i U.Va. eee oo HOT COUPLES AND SINGLES Beautilyy ore phones. 


a a 0b 28 out 


a “ INDULGE w your BI- 
1-S50-9025 SEXUAL FANTASIES 


girls on their 





ioe diteyits 
Fantasy 


: 300-544-1068 P 


| MAiiamell 
Others Back 


: V 24 hrs. 


vy MEI mO cals 
Cards : 


. -V PHOTOS 
$3/Minute : AVAILABLE 


| lon! 
Conversation Club 


1,900-820. 42" 


$25 per call ¢ Adults Only ¢ 24 Hours 





CREDIICARO[NOTNEEDED IM, NOToTTREMRPEOR eA LTD, 
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* ...now try someone | 
who knows what she’s gaat 9 . Wrapped In... 


“not fOr the weak OF heart! 


1-900-226-6347]. 
1-900-329-2727 


$2 per minute adults only 


‘ole neatly | packaged dream . 


innocence LIVE. 90329-4689 


pe Hort TALK DIRECT 


Untouched & 
Never Been Kissed 


1-900-990-2876 


$2/min over 18 only 


The BIGGER the Woman 
The LARGER the Fantasy 


how to 

release 

those 

passionate ~ |S I , a 

feelings... ; Remember the girl 
next door 


Big Gals Big Fun 1-900-446-7880 1-900-776-2626 


BOUND 
TO PLEASE 


£009-97L-006-T 


ad 7 


1-900-726-6776 


1-900-726-7280 = tae 
$2 PER MINUTE « ADULTS ONLY «- Come butter up my 


honey buns" 


TOP-HEAVY 1-900-990-0306 


LIVE 
PHONEMATES 


JUST $25 PER CALL » ADULTS ONLY 


These two ladies require 
two hands!! 


1-900-776-3648 


$2/min adults only 


Sometimes 
the best man 
for the job 
is a woman! 


900-379-3636 


b2 PER MINUTE - ADULTS ONLY 52 2 PER MINUTE « ADULTS ONLY , 
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| JUMP IN, 
i :: WET! 


1-900-329-2213 | || fiw ak ye a <= 


$2.49 min “e Dom. DWM Dad. will 
“il O i protect, 
7 - ; WHEN RESPONDING direct, correct & sometimes 


spank, Sweet, slender, shy 


TR sub., SWF. Let's share 
ENTRE NOUS AD P.08. 1019 


ryy y . ‘ P ‘ spring! 
« ro . a B : 
/ ] ll ? ( A) }) fes S ] 0 118 A 5 | To respond to someone who Centerville MA 02632 
. ' 7 has placed an Entre Nous ad Attr, generous, unique busi- 
with phone service, simply nessman, seeks slim young 


Be <a a 
1-900-990-9998 ; oo diate call: 1-900-963-6873. Then jady for lunch date 
4 i \ . dial any box number with the Note/photo to: Pob 346, 
; @' symbol next to it. (Calls Bridgewater, MA 02324 
cost $2 for ist min, $1 for — 
each additional min.) Attr heavy WC skng Fs that 
enjoy receivng oral sx, front 


Are you a Married or Single & rear, chubby's incl send 
4 BiF with erotic fantasies you phone/photo Box 9621 
want to fulfill? We are a sen- (exp 5/29) 
$2 min/$4.99 Ist suous Bi female and horny Mt Ae hen 
) M who will fulfill all your Attr WC 34 and 26 seek W 
erotic pleasures. Very Dis- attr, busty bi-F to explore 


creet Box/® 9577 (exp 5/8) fantasies. Safe and cin a 
i ———— must. Discretion assured. @ 
) 


UNFULFILLED FAN- 9620 (exp 5/29) 
TASIES? Attr WM 33 sks F for erotic 
Attr BiF looking for another encntr. | love gvng Frenh, full 
attractive, feminine, fig & older F wicme squky cin 
BiFemale who wishes to Box 5621 Mariboro 01782 
Satisfy her unfulfilled fan- 
tasies and dreams 


COME WITH ME. # Box 9558 (exp 5/15) 
I'LL DO ALL THE TALKING 
NO RESTRICTIONS ON TRANSVESTITE 
ME! WE GUARANTEE TRANSSEXUAL 
YOU TO BE SATISFIED CROSS DRESSER 
BY DIALING 
1-900-740-7446 
AND ASK FOR CHELSEY 


24 HRS 
$1.33 MIN OR $20 PER CALL 


NOW YOU CAN RESPOND TO AN 999-TVTS 


eee TRE ae 99c/MIN. $2/1ST MIN 


AD BY PHONE Let's Connect! 


SIMPLY CALL: 


aT |) 
PLAYHOUSE 969.6079 || lca 


85 WASHINGTON ST., WEST WARWICK, RI (401) 822-1811 1-900-988-1313 
(1-900-96-ENTRE) Young Housewives 


1-900-446-1515 
THEN DIAL ANY BOX NUMBER 
WITH THE # SYMBOL NEXT TO IT Naughty Nurses 


($2.00 FOR THE FIRST MINUTE. 1-900-329-4455* 


$1.00 FOR EACH ADDITIONAL MINUTE) 1.95/min. 
*Live-2.49/min. 10 minute min. 


Striptease and § 


abledance Show! F | @ XXX ADULT 
CONFERENCE 
TOMS ENTRY 


rovertcoans [Pom @ HOT LIVE 
| ONE ON ONE! 


‘Fe 


/ bbe 


nev ee cS ne ty is 


CONTINUOUS SHOWS: 


/ Las Vegas \\ Open Tuesday-Thursday Noon-1am “WOT ; : _ : .. dl ‘ \ a” a Lexile | 


¥ Friday & ia ti 2am 
Live 


One on One y V4. on fa ~ FANTASY | S| | 
Your Hot Las Vegas | XXX Adult LINE , Ay - wet Ai 
Beauties Connection Conversation */ 4. 

‘\ 4-00-890-0362 /\1-800-776-0442 


\\ 24 hours, 7 days \. 24 hours, 7 days 24 hours, 7 days CREDIT CARD ONLY 
. $5 a minute \. $3. a minute $2 a minute 
cat Cavan 61-800-926-0100 


ONLY $.95 PER MIN $2/1ST MIN BILLED ON VISA & MC 18+ 








MAY 3, 1991 
FREE! 


Phone Mail Service is FREE 
with every Entre Nous ad! 
Call 267-1234 M-F. 


Friendly sincere M cross 
dresser needs someone to 
fs oe ae me nude. POB 
2032 Woburn Ma 01888 


M 24 wants to exchange 
mstrbtion pix with cpis & Fs 
All letters answered! Discre- 
tion assured. Box 1820 


EVERYTHING BUT THE 


GIRL 
Sporting & wealthy SWM sks 
Christy Canyon lookalike for 
Bahamas excursion; photo a 
must, we'll trade ‘em. 1823 


Married, discrt, handsome, 
Italian Athletic, 35 yrs old 6'1 
195 sks attr married or sngle 
ladies to expir the erotic of 
European massage 
Suite 253 310 Franklin st, 
Boston 02110 


MWM 38 gd iIkng sks 
F/M/cpl to mstrbt for/with 
ext dscrt photo/phone, Bx 
6421 Chelsea MA 02150 


MWM seek MWF, cpl, SF for 
erot fun. Race/age noprob, 
cin/dsert, 446 Boston rd, Bx 
112 Billerica MA 01821 @ 
9609 (exp 5/8) 


Nice hithy cple lookng for a 
nice hithy bi F for dinning and 
traveling. Photo if avi. Box 
264 Lynnfield, MA 01940 

















RICH BROWN 
SUGAR DADDY 
Looking for young SWF 18+ 
(with children okay.) | want 


traveling through the moun- 
tains and into the lush coun- 


Newton Ctr, MA 02159 


Sensitive WM 29 seeks F tu- 
tor for lessons in sensuality 
A student eager to please 
Box 1824 


So.East.MA. MWM seeks 
Comp MF for romantic mo- 
ments. Humor and in- 
telligence a plus. Write 16 
sconticut neck rd, suite 302 
Fairhaven, MA 02719 


Stckngs, _— & heels 
WM, 46, Co pres, gdikng. 
very cin & sfe. Loves to give 
oral if it pleases. Sks 1 21-45 
WF who likes to show off 
Shr your Victoria's Secrets. 
If married & somethng miss- 
ing. give me a try. You “trad 
be very cin & pleased wis 
/15) 


looks. @ Box 9607 (exp 


man in 
ould love 


Successful youn 
town 5/5 to 5/11 
sensual massage by Fa 
attractive woman Ox/ 
9619 (exp 5/8) 


SWINGING? 
Interested but not sure? 
Monthly parties & dances for 
cpls & F's. SASE POB 542 

Needham Hts 02194 
@ 9618 (exp 5/29) 





THIRTY 
something, OWM generous 
daddy type sks adven SWF 
20-30 for day/evening bond- 
age dates. No S/M, just din- 
ner. good talk and fun with 
knots. @/Box 9614 (exp 
5/15) 


Warm, very handsome, hot 
SWM lawyer 34 sks a just 
slightly sub att WF for mar- 


riage. Photo. Box 3385 
McCormak, Boston MA 
02101 


WM, 33, 5'9 155 gives un- 
believable hd to hrny men 
20-35 while U watch XXX 
videos. Groups, pix OK POB 
128. Chelsea 02150, @ 9615 
(exp 5/8) 


ADULT 
SERVICES 


«Adult Live Playmates 
HOT 1-ON-1 
1-900-386-3825 


$2.50/min 10min minimum 


LIVE VIXENS 
TAME NAUGHTY BOYS 
24hr Mistresses Vs/MC/Am 

Call now! 516-321-0444 


BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 
AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS 
R- & X-rated strip-o-grams 
for bachelor, birthday & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Also 
January 1990 
penthouse 
centerfold 
Stacy Lynn now available! 
(Over 70 girls available) 
1-800-969-4475 


AALIVE 1-ON-1 
All fantasies 
1-900-726-2326 or 
1-800-USA-8487 
$2.50p/m Visa/MC 


A date tonight. Hear talking 
personals from local women 
and men who would like to 
meet you (names & phone 
numbers included) 
1-900-346-3377 $1.95/min 


ADULT VIDEOS 
thour and 1/2 long. $7-9 
each and amateur titles. With 
a low price of $14 each. Ask 
for Mike 508-875-6109 


CONDOMS BY MAIL 
Brand name-plain package 
For order form wrtite-BNK 
Box 1151 
ANDOVER, MA, 01810 


DIAL-A-NUDIST 
1-900-226-NUDE 
($3.95 per call) 
Now's your chance to meet 
other Naturust. Sun, mist, no 
cloths, no hassles. Chuck 
the tie, pitch the suit. Run 

naked. Call now, join them 














0 

Nude WF, 25, has photos to 

make dreams come true 
Sample $5 to 
Icarus, 310 Franklin 
76, Boston 02110 


Did' 





FANTASY FULFILLED 
LIVE 1 0n1 


1-900-568-3425 
($10 per call) 
FANTASY 
GIRLS 
THAT WILL DRIVE YOU 
WILD. 





1-900-468-8378 
($3/min) 18 yrs & older 


G-STRINGS 
Designed and made by a for- 
mer dancer. They're fun! 
$20ea. One size. McQueen 
POB 611 Dover NH 03820 


HERPES IS NOT A VD, 
NOR A DISEASE OF 
ANY KIND 
Get the facts...Read Dr. Roy 
Clark's furious, funny, 
shockingly frank Herpes 
Handbook and never worry 
about Herpes again! Save 13 
off Bookstore Price. Send $5 
to Bountiful Books, Dept. C. 
Pob Box 23778, Baltimore 
MD 21203 


Hot Gay Men of Boston 
with phone numbers 


1-900-884-DATE ext 40. 
18/over. $3/min 


sk ee 


st, sexiest, Most 





beautiful hardbodies this 
side of the Mississippi. Avail- 
able for all occassions! Call 
America’s Finest, Today's 
Best Entertainment 
Services 


617-231-5236 
10% OFF WITH 
THIS AD 


ADULT LIVE 
PARTY GIRLS 


HOT 1-on-1 
1-900-468-7465 


$1.95 min 10min/minimum 


LIVE TELE-PSYCHIC 
Gifted psychics reveal the fu- 
ture, answer questions on 
love, $$, happiness, solve 
your problems. $2.50/min 

1-900-346-2600 


LIVE YOUR FANTASY 
personalized video and pho- 
tography taken in the privacy 
of your home or office 
Catering only to sensually 
uninhibited sincer loving 
couples. A tape worth watch- 
ing over and over for years 
to come. Discreet pro- 
fessional service absolutel 
guaranteed. Choice of VH 
or 8 Mil. Reasonable rates 
call now. 508-337-8498 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 


for any occasion. Also, Jan 

1990 Penthouse Centerfoid 

Stacy Lynn now available 
1 ¥00-969-4475 


NEW ENGLAND’S 
SEXIEST EXOTIC 


DANCERS 
Available for all occasions 
Specializing in Bachelor/ette 
parties. Birthday, corportate. 
fraternity and sports parties 
Call S.E.P. MC/Visa 

617-595-8187 
24HRS/7 DAYS A WEEK 
Private Delights, 24 hrs live 
adult conversation, 14 ladies 
for your choosing, major 
credit cards, 214-539-2657 
214-434-8058 ‘ 


SEX 
SLAVE! 
CALL YOUR 
MISTRESS 
NOW! 
YOUR 
FANTASY 
WILL BE 
FULFILLED 


1-900-990-SLAVE 
CALL 8PM TO 4AM 
FOR LIVE 


MISTRESSES 
7 Days A Week 
$2.95 per min 
Adults Only 


DOMINANT/ 
SUBMISSIVE 
Support group forming 
Have fun on weekends with 

fantasy frolics. 
1-099 -408- “ISIS (4747 
2.95/1st as Ang ) 
$1.95 each additional 


TALK LIVE/$9 
Play dress up with Sheila, 
submit to Sheri. Lisa: sub- 
missive & shy 
508-356-5456, MC/Visa. 


TALK TO TWO GIRLS 
AT ONCE!! 
They will drive you wild 


1-900-568-3463 


$2 min 10min/minimum 

















Testing for Sexually 
transmitted diseases 


AIDS - HERPES 


Complete Personal 
Confidential care. Same day 
appointments available 
Or. Robert Taylor 
1755 Beacon St, Brookline 


617-232-1459 


Tv/TS 
FETISH INFO HOTLINE 


1-900-228-4005 
(24hr) $1.95 min $2.95. For 
more info: 1-212-986-1777-8 
For Catalog send $16 to 
MICHAEL SALEM ENT 
INC 
Dept: BP POB 1781 
NY, NY 10150 








WANTE 
Slim to muscular male with 
heavy stubble maeotia f 
Blue-collar rebel image 
tog. 536-1272 


WOMEN’S SECRET 
FANTASIES 
SEXY..STEAMY..HOT 


6363 
2.95/min 


‘WOMEN’S 
‘x’ RATED 


CONFESSIONS 
900-346-TRUE 
Adults only $2.95/min 


1-900- 
Adults only 





an ad in 


the Adult 
Section, 
please see 


the new 
coupon on 
page 3 
a the 
Classifieds. 


PICK UP THE PHONE 
AND MAKE HER 
FEEL GOOD. 

CALL NOW.. 


1900093303303 


EE EMO 





Join our HOT HORNY 
irls for the most 
gratifying live fantasies 

you can imagine. 


Major credit cards 
FREE callback 
Discreet Billin 

.00 per minu 
Over 18 only 


| SINGLE 
|GIRLS IN 


1-900-820-3838 
$3.00/MIN. 
MUST BE 

18 YRS. 










5min. $10 
| Wi Oras Row 4\ 


1-800-882-4295 


\ sis 


eit ct 


DU TY 









BOSTON 
WOMEN 


1-900-884-DATE 
EXT 57 


MUST BE 18 
$3.00 PER MINUTE 



















PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


D.LD., 310 Franklin St, Boston's 
original mail drop, est. in 1971. 
Can meet your needs. Call (617) 
423-3543 to rent a private mai- 
box immediately. 5 min. walk 
from Faneull Hall/Quincy Market. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


-Male & Female 
Exotic Strippers 
-Female 
Impersonators 
(A Riot-Lots of-Fun) 


-Bellygrams 


(617) 354-5000 
TeleTease Telegrams 





HELP FOR 
RY op. OPV B 
ADDICTIONS 


Adult Video Blowout! 
100's of titles in stock! 
Prices start at $7.99 


Boston 628 Washington St. (Corner of Washington & Essex) 
; Monday-Saturday 8:30am - midnight - Sunday noon - 11 pm 
: 


Waltham 465 Moody St 
Monday-Saturday 9am - 11pm + Sunday noon 


ASIAN 
WOMEN! 


Sunshine Pen Pals 
Box 5500-HX 
Kailua-Kona, HI 
96745 


(808) 325-7707 


Le French 
Connection 


24 Hrs. 


617°277°9275 
MC/VISA 


The 
Pain Line 


550-7337 


A Need Fulfilled 


$2/min Adults only 






Mistress 
Maggie 
teaches wimpy Bob 
obedience 
1-900-776-8686 ext. 44 


adults only 
$3.00 per minute 





















24 Russian 
Beauty 
Contest 
Winners 
seek men any age 
for fun, friendship 
and more. We are 
sexy & passionate. 
Interested? 
Send for 
Hot Color Photos 
of us in sheer 
lingerie, nude 

Set of 
12 girls photos: 


$10 


Set of 
24 girls photos: 


























































WILD 
DREAMS 





















Comprehensiv 




















evaluation & effective 
treatment for compulsive 
sexual behaviors, 
















Lama board certified, 
Harvard Viedical School 
affiliated psychiatrist. 
Call 


Martin Katka, VLD. 


PRIVAIE 















ENCOUNTER ys 
1-900-847-6884 order to 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS STAR GIRLS 
iz 11 Elkins St. 
1-900-646-6784 #312 
j.ACjauin. 5 mun. call S. Boston, MA 
02127 











617-855-3191 


- 8pm 





| brown hair & eyes, very oral. 


|1-800-753-0244 


9MISS 
YOU! 


Please call me. 


DREAMLINE! 
$12.50 


"|1-800-RAW-SEXX 


24-hours 
AMWsa/MC/Discover 





Lv FOL SONNE thin i 


HOT 'N WETI 
bory 


tl 


1-SOU 
oA FP Fs 7399 


ONLY S12. 54 





(Adults Only) 



















$29.00 NOTIME UMIT 


LAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
; SHAY-LA-24 

5'8", 138 Ibs., 42C-30-40, 
Black hair, fiery eyes, graduate 
-|student. (Steamy hot chocolate, 
who wants you to watch while 
she does your wife) 
vv bg 5 Seoree” vv 


58", 175i Ibs., Onl fer 

















AAAAAAAAAAAAL 
: TERRY-19 
5'9", 120 Ibs., Black and sexy, 

36B-24-36, blonde hair and 

dark eyes. (Young, hot & wet!) 

AAAAAAAAAAAAL 
JULIANA-40S 

15'6", 125 Ibs., 36DD-25-36, 

Blonde hair & blue-eyes.(Wants 

to play mommy for you) 

AAAAAAAAAAAAL 

ERIN-32 
5'4", 115 Ibs., 36C-26-37, Brown 






























DA DAAAAAAAAL 
TESS-39 


5'5", 120 lbs., Black & sexy, 
36B-25-35, blonde hair & dark 
eyes. (Young, hot and wet!) 
VUVVVVVVVVENY 
. JULIANA-40S 

5'6", 120 lbs., 36-25-35, 
Blonde hair, blue-green eyes. 
(She's a nurse, who's looking 
for “young” patients) 
DAAAAAAAAAAAL 

LESLIE-41 

100 Ibs., 34-21-31, Black hair. 
























AAD AAAAAAAAL 
REX-36 


5'11", 185, 32" waist,46: Chest, 
Ex-Marine with brown hair and 
eyes. (Very... Very Dominant) 
DADA AAAADAAAL 

ANGELA-mid 30's 
into Tatoos and piercings 
AAA AAAAAAAAL 
HONEY-28 
57", 1231bs., 34C-24-34, dark 












(Always ready to please) 
bbb bahababas 
COUPLES AND TWO WOMEN CALLS 
$45.00 PER CALL 
MCN ISA/AMEX 
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You are not alone!! | 


VERNON’S | 


VISIT OUR NEW 


LEATHER AND LATEX ; 


ROOM WITH ADULT 
NOVELTIES AND 
BOOKS 


Full-figure wear 
Shoes 3-7" heels to 
| eee 
ighly discreet 
Prof. make up. 
Private dressing room 
I appointment 
'] $20 for new onan edition 
} catalogs or stop by & 
, $@@ US SOON. 


Wf  386P Moody St. 
Waltham, MA 02154 

1 (617) 894-1744 

“Save this ad” 


Lo. Boxes Available” AE 


GIRLS IN 


1-900-820-3355 
$3.00/MIN. 


MUST BE 
18 YRS. 


EROTIC 
PHONE SEX 


Mitress Mellisa 
-24-36 


Loving Leanna 


24, 5'5", 119 lbs. 
all she wants tb do is loose you 


MC/VISA 
24hrs./adults only 
Free callback 
Free 8x10 photo 
1-508-775-1064 


Female Help Wanted 


BEAUTIFUL GIRLS WANT TO 
TALK TO YOU... ALONE! 


1-900- 
468-3278 
fe 
468-9378 


$1.80/min. 5 min. billed 
Call 24 hrs. Strictly Adults 













S Green Eyes 


B oral-Lx 


S510", 


A if you dare, 


hair, green cyes, 22 












DREAM 
GIRLS 
TALK LIVE! 

1 VAVA ek © ee Oe Oe Ot | 
PRIVATE 

1-900- 
avs MODEL 


1.80/MIN/5 MIN CALI 


‘AFTER DARK’ 
1-900- 
24-MODEL 


$2-PERK MIN 


ADULTS ONLY 


UHG 
SOUNDS 
OF 
SEX 


1-940-4688 
Actual 
Recordings 


$1.50 first minute 
75¢ each additional 





PHONE SEX 
MENU 


$19.99 
ay Three Calls 
The Fourth is Free!!!! 


LYNETTE 
23, 5'5", Brown Jair, 


Call this 


wild woman!! 


MELISSA 
19, 5'2", Blond, Blue 
This pirl is very 
ther cat 












lyes 


you up! 


FELICIA 
Sub pre-op Pd We 16) b 
(her own), 1/2” cut 
and it works! Blonde 
hair, blue eyes, loves 
lingerie 


MISTRESS 
SATAN 

long black hair, 
38DD-27-36, call me 
I] Jove bad 
little boys. 


MICHAEL 
62", 210 Ibs, brown 
) 
yrs, 46" chest, 34” 
waist, 9" cut, con- 


strucuon worker. 


JUST PLAIN SEXY! 


2 WOMEN/COUPLES 
CALLS $35.00 


617 
621-1436 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
MC/VISA/AMEX 


Spanish speaking 
women also available. 
















25yo Italian 56°, 150ibs 
wrestler type. You will not be 
disappointed. Call 24hrs 
617-456-7989 


For WOMEN Warm intel prof 
massage, grt conversation 
teddy bear, 617-499-7910 


AMANDA 


What dreams are made of 
20yr old vivacious coed, Ive 
msg 617-499-1920 


An outrageously sexy ebony 
stdnt 38DD-22-32 discreet 
Jasmine 617-367-8377 


Athletic, tall, slender 
gorgeous student. perfect 
body 21 Daiana 


617-367-8377 


A torrid liason w/ sexy, slim, 
uninhibited coed 18 Denise 
1-800-835-7727 


A mature & pretty, petite 
curvy gee student in/out, 
Lea 617-536-9545 





THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 6PM 


ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


Polynesian Beauty, sexy 
body, big bust, 38D-24-36 
Incalls only 


617-286-0851 


Also colored hot photos 


BALLERINA 
Tall, slim, petite, dancer's 
body Call Dianna 

617-536-3969 


BEAUTIFUL 
DOMINANT 
Dominant & X-dress 
Verifiable calls only. incall or 
Outcall. 508-887-7921 


Begin to bizrre dom fant slim 
fem mstrss: B/D X-D water 
sports 617-499-4858 out 


Big beau blond WF 40DD!! 
xciting sensuous massage 
discreet. Out 617-945-7238 


Bi-popular demand. Muscle 
worship. 617-628-2857 














BLACK BERRIES 
The blacker the berries the 
sweeter the juice...Find out 
for yourself. in/out calls 

1-800-660-0350 
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Biond bombshell 
38DD-22-36, 5'6'", 125, tan, 
sexy lingerie. 617-773-3526 


BONNIE 
25yr old 
Sweet sensational 
Outcalls only 
lv message 
617-845-8046 


Brandy's massage shop» 


all 617-265-2343, will 
travel! Out calls only! 


Call me if you want a yng, 


sexy bik model 2 satisfy your 


fantasy, days 617-730-9388 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


Chinese-American beauty, 
young, busty & bubbly. Out- 
calls 617-536-0161 


CHOCOLATE 
PRINCESS 
to bestow royal kisses in an 
enchanted champagne bub- 
ble bath catering to her 
prince's royal wishes. Tai 
617-938-3812 


Christy Petite Redhead 
Fantasies Fulfilled 
617-286-5463 


Do gentiemen pref blondes? 
Escort for the discreet busi- 
nessman 508-957-6916 


ERICA 
Tall exotic beauty. Slim but 
curvaceuos. The perfect 
shape 617-262-1935 


FETISH, FANTASY, 
& fun with tying; if these are 
a few of your favorite things, 
call 617-661-3923 


FION 
Beautiful oriental preop, vol- 
uptuous, exotically alluring, 
23. 5'7'', 135ibs, 36-26-36, in 
call only 401-351-8046 


FOR YOU 
A fun and feminine woman to 
make your day special 
617-266-4022 verifiable 


Friendly, educ gents over 35 
I'm beau bright, fun, sexy, 
utmost priv. 617-437-0131 


GENTLEMEN 
We are back 
1-508-584-7086 


GIRLS RUS 
Spring sampler. Tall blonde, 
million $$ legs, sophstctd, 
busty grad stud, redhaired 
Irish lass, yng petite Italian & 
many more. In/out calls. All 
calls verf'd. 617-367-2890 


Goodiooking cleancut guy 
gives great relaxing 
massage. 617-489-0756 


GORGEOUS 
Slender blonde 
24hr outcall 
1-800-212-4657 


MARK 
BiWM for outcalls only 
617-321-7607 


Handsome 29yo WM avail 
for massage or escort. In- 
calls only. Call Bill 
508-941-0154 So Shr area 


Fs only. Hndsome senstive 


WM. hry chst, av! for dinner 
smi tik, mssg. Safe, cin, vy 
dscrt 617-599-5790 Dan 


HARD BODY 
Gorgeous blonde, biue eyes, 
36-24-34, for phantasy, 
domination Raeann 

1-800-232-1827 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
For a good time w/ a sexy & 
petite girl from india, call 

Shanti...617-536-3969 


Insatiable gorgeous busty 
coed 20, 38D-24-36, discreet 
Lynne 800-835-7727 


Irish American lass, tall, 
blond & busty, blue eyes. 
gorgeous!! 617-536-0161 


V7 JULIEY 
Classic shapely flight attend- 
ant. Yng & beautiful w/ 
lingerie 617-266-1894 A/C. 


JUST DO IT 
Clean safe fun massage 
by hot cleancut hung young 
stud. Matt 617-424-0054 


LADIES INC. 
Its a women's world!! At- 
tractive, reliable female es- 
corts needed for this ex- 
panding enterprise. Call 
Maxine for confidential inter- 
view. 508-667-4390 


Lng stemmed brown beauty 


sensuous, intelligent, class 
highly selective. () 6769 


Luxurious 4 hnded massage 
Relax w/ 2 beautiful TV's, 
Karyn, Syrena 617-424-0710 


MASSAGE 
by Carlos, exc full-body 
Swedish massage, soothing 
caring hnds 617-742-2416 


% MASSAGE » 
by Michelle, 22yo student, or 
Carlos. Call for appointment, 
617-742-2416 


MASSAGE 
Pleasurable, hourlong 
massage for women only 
Dan 617-734-1899 


Massage 
Relax a rejuvenating body 
massage, Worc. 9-9, Mon- 
Fri. 508-756-3233 


MASSEUSES WNTED 
Excellent earnings, exp pref 
Call 203-238-0042 


MILLION $LEGS 
Natural blonde sexy & 
seductive...Yes!! In & Out 
11am-12md 617-859-7086 


WEIGHT LIFTER 


Very discreet & private. Men 
only 617-623-8762 


Musc WM college wrestler 
will escort 617-282-9408 


ONE ON ONE 
For the gentleman who 
prefers a relaxing, intimate 
time, .call Paige, 
617-536-3969 


On your knees and obey pre- 
op service. 617-731-3649 


PATRICE 
Dom mistress 

Tall Ds & DDs avi. 24 hours 
617-576-9765 


Pretty young writer wishes 
to entertain discriminating 
entiemen in her home 
Sweet, sexy, smart. and not 
the type you'd expect to 
meet this way. 617-254-1749 


PURR 
purr to a wrid of ecstasy w/ 
cissy Fs. Pro bsnmen w/ refs 
M/F 11a-9pm 617-566-0043 


REDHEAD 
Very busty very pretty 
friendly in call. Verifiable only 
617-277-4940 


Relaxing full-body massage 


by a stunning TV. Samantha 
617-247-6156 


ROUGH & READY 
I'm a tall, exotic female. dar- 
ing to wrestle you into sub- 
mission. Call 617-446-7208 
617-593-8657 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 6PM 


Safe, sane, sizzling S/M! 
Sincere F/M/cpl, submit to 
Mstrss Rose 617-695-8066 


SANDY 
35 yr old 
Utmost class 


LIBBY 
42 yr old 
Outcalls only lv message 
617-845-8048 


SHOCKING 

Im such a nice girl. I'm 
health-minded, beautiful and 
would never drink or smoke. 
It's such a shame that | am 
motivated by lust & greed to 
seek carnal knowledge of 
men who have no intention 
of getting involved with me 
for more than an occasional 
hour of joy. Please write to 

Gretta the Good’, 

Phoenix Box 6804 


Smooth, wil-hng WM, col- 
lege bdybidr will show you a 
hot time. Guy 617-789-6085 


STUNNING 
Sexy young blonde, 24hr 
outcall 
1-800-212-4657 


ESCORT 
REFERRALS 


800-452-5403 
617-868-6780. 


Jam-4am 7 Days 6 


All Maior Credit Cards 
Selection of Lovely Ladies 


are 


Also Metrowest o% ey 
area/Route 495 Gz 


Interviewing Escorts 


“The Toast of the Town" 


SWEET & JUICY 
*Hot*Wild*Crazy*pre- op 
*New to Boston area* 

Call Ginger *617-479-9987 


TEASING & PLEASING 
for that ultimate personal 
touch! Couples weicome 
Tasha 617-522-4925 


. TENDER 
Tasteful tart for 35+ techno- 
crats tending to temptation. 
617-868-1424 til 9pm 


The new conquest, verified 
escort wanted, discreet 
Boston Best 617-397-9630 


TINA 
Luscious lips, curvacious 
hips for the outcall of a life- 
time. Call 617-580-6292 


invogorating 


Totally 
by attentive young 


massa 
Jake-617-720-0031 


VINCE-BiWM, massg, men 
only--over 30--cin, safe, 
discrt 617-277-5908 


KIM, ATTRACTIVE 
Extremely Oriental preop 23. 
55. 115ib sexy incall only 

617-268-7838 


NEW GIRLS 
young vivacious 
experienced ladies 
Call now! 1-508-535-5147 


A sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular male 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 


Escorts by preops 
Nikki: busty 617-739-4810 
Noel: dom 617-734-5784 


Tanned slim but curvy fresh 
beautiful blond 23. Cindy 
617-332-1404 


All American she-maie!!! 
22yr pre-op 36C-28-36+ + 
Franchesca 603-595-6536! 


Slim goodlooking inte! girl 
outcall escort greater 
Boston area 617-437-9090 


Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299 


HOT ROD 
Handsome, built, healthy. 
trustworthy--loads of fun 
24hr. outcalis 617-666-0727 


* x Mistress Rio & Co we 
for the real experience! 
Equipped!! 617-499-7726 


19 HUNG & HOT Let this hot ‘ 


GWM satisfy pe desires 
John 617-286-2066 in/out 


AMAZING 
Beautiful busty blond, 
elegant sensual, 25yr old. 
out 617-499-7734 Iv msg 


NS 
CARRIE attractive blonde 
warm friendly discreet 
Just call 617-328-6735 


Kevin: hot Irish boy 
for escort in/out 
617-522-7413 


Hot massage-out only-MAX 
6ft 225 38yo-thick muscle, 
Call am only 617-864-3837 


REVA SHANE 
24,5'11", 145ibs black preop 
38-27-38 ultimate pleasure 
incall only 617-267-2116 


Sexy n’ yng & full of fun. Call 
Gingr outcalis NH, MA. Ver- 
ify only 800-766-4340 


x 10F AKIND 
25yr straw blond. | am tall, 
slim. sexy. | wish to make 
your fantasies come true. 
617-773-4881 out 


21 yr old college pretty 


boy sexy and seductive. 
For all desires 
Cory 617-536-0198 


—— 


2 


a 


MANDALA 


An excellent deep 
muscle massage is 
the most nurturing, 
rejunvenating tension 
reliever there is. 
Hour long 
massage 
Call for an appointment 


Escort Referral 
Our name describes 
our girls 


24 hours 


verifiable outcalls on 


1-800-766-8701 
1-508-586-8701 


All calls discreet & confidential 
You ve tried the rest 
Now call for the 


¢ ‘BR Yk 


Serving all New England 


OINMERS 


OS == 


ciue 


(2. 
Come Blbowete 


Interviewing Escorts 


your fantasies! 


MAY 3, 1991 


Laura 


Lovely, loving 
young lady 


Slim, sexy, 
youn aid 
busty. With great 
legs, looks and 
talents. 


Lucious long legs 
and lingerie 


Serious inquires 
Discretion assured 


24 hr outcall 


Lace (617) 553-0626 


Welcome home 
from the 
Persian Gulf 


¢ 24hr. service 
* Outcall 
* Bachelor parties 


(617) 
445-3167 


All Calls Verified 


Tall 
Voluptuous 
Blonde. 
Whatever your 
fantasy, 
Whatever your 


fetish. 
Dom, Xdrs, 
Couples enjoyed 


617-843-0776 


AND NO PLACE 
TO GO? 


Premier has 
full & part-time 
Escort Openings 
avail. for women. 617-267-2205 G 

*MASSAGE 
BY WOMEN 
“SAUNA 
*WHIRLPOOL 
354-1800 


Escorts Needed 


r XN 
ra 


Tanned, Blue- 


eyed Blonde! 
Would 
love to share 


: 
5 
2 


ul 
ui 


Out Calls Only 
617 
937-5898 


F 


LISA - Radiates electricity. Let the 
sparks fly! 
MELISSA - Tall, blond and beautiful. 
A true Pretty Woman. 


PATRICIA - No holds barred exotic 
athelete. Get some 
personal training. 


RACHEAL - Pre-op! Add some 


creativity! 


Incalls/Outcalls 
24 hours 


7 days a week 


1-800-733-1325 
1-800-729-1992 


i Serving all of New England] KatHy - Bubbling cutey to bring 


some fun your way! 


PAMELA - Svelte vixen to captivate 
your senses. 


with the utmost discretion. 


: 
Interviewing Escorts |KELLY - Puts "Kelly Bundy" to shame! § 
with outstanding [HEIDI - Fresh and young just like the 


looks only! Please " storybook character. 
CHANEL - Sweeter than the perfume § 


but just as classy. 


TRACEY - Ride into the danger zone 
38DD-24-34. 


TONI - Touch the flame with this fiery 
red head. 


HEATHER - Young blonde. Sizzling 
hot to set you ablaze. 


CALYX - Sheer nirvana. 


DEVILISH DEVON - No mercy from 
the Queen of cruelty DOM. 


Dinner Date 
Specialty requests 
GR-X rated Strip-O-Grams 
Limousine Services 
available. 


The Stunning 
Marilyn 
is available. 
Advance notice required. 
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24 hrs. Verifiable 
| 617-782-8112 






SANDRA 
576-8446 





24 hours 


6) 
2! 









/ 


Escort Openings 
call us tonight 


617-282.3244| ) (waaadiadienahaaia Mamet 


PASSIONS 


Outcalls 
Interviewing 


Exclusive Selection 


(617) 536-9798 


Sy celer qi stem.” 
7 GARTERBELT 


tad Peaturing the a 











Boston's Most 






of Exceptional 
Young Men 


The 
Boys 
Club 


Call Andrew 
after 4 p.m. 














ATTENTION 


ALL LEG, 







ESCORTS 
Sensual women 
of color for 
the discreet 






LOVERS! 


and 
IVORY 


ESCORT SERVICE 
















“i, with giel of your choice 
Mon thru Sat 11am-9pm 
‘ Massages coming! 
Tours available 
2000 Mass.Ave. 
Porter Square, Camb. 
hours 1 lam-9pm 
for further information call 
617-661-4060 
Female Help Wanted 


























Serving Boston and 
surrounding suburbs 
promptly 





Very Gest... 





ALISHA 


PARADISE 


ESCORT KEFERRALS § 


1¢800¢564¢5959 
incalls/Outcalls 


OPEN 7 DAYS 10 AM- 2 AM 
ALL CALLS VERIFIED! 


Cevceod) BE PAN} 
CALL NOW! a 0) 


* MASSAGE * FANTASIES 


a) ong . 
Vlew cuglaud 2 most 


poorer 
Peewt| 


desiratle & gorgeous young ladies! 


* ATTENTION FEMALES * 
We have escort openings for those 
females who like the nicer things 
Tamiiice 

Income-Full or Part Time 


Call Brittany 





F BARE 
ESSENCE 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAA AD AD 





Seductive & 
Photogenic Blonde 











> ; at 5'7" 115 Ibs Attentive, 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 35C - 22-34 Bea {| 
anc | | kee 
Tantalize you | _ yourtouch. 
: 617-522-4925 





tonight 
1-800-766-8701 


verified outcalls 





OR Wiis 
HEALTH 


* Whirlpool 
¢ Steam 
b Hot Rock Sauna 











WHERE DISCRETION is 
THE BETTER PART OF VALOR 





¢*?- ¢ 


ADVANCED BOOKINGS ACCEPTED 

















ee? 
FEMALE ESCORTS NEEDED 
10 AM TILL... 
















BARBARA 





PARADISE 





We offer you 
‘| more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
_| same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
-| Handsome 
Charming 
1} Athletically built 


| Catering to the 
| memorable eve- | . 
‘| nings of a discreet |, 


aud Friends { 
Come aud Kelar with 


fad Sue, 






the most sensuous 
and stunning 
ladies in Boston 


DASSIONS 
617-742-8662 


Service throughout Masssachusetts 
including Worcester & Cape Cod 
_ Postively outcalls only 


Ce for female escorts, alwa 
Professional M/F Dancers needed for Bachelor 
& Bachelorette parties & Strip-O-Grams 


Drivers Needed 



















1Bombshell 


BBEDROOVMBLUI 
EYES 
OAS Ge be Oe 
WELE TONED 
AND TAN BODY. 
SEA. 
SENSL OLS, 
mw | NETUSTASTIA 
AND 
() a oe ee) 




































Couples Welcome 
Co Ed Company 







BacHELon, BACHELORETTE | usiesran | | war Travel 

StrIP-O-GRAMS { ser ‘pal ee e 
1-800-244-3125 Mer ung me § CO ; i I! 
1-817-456-0865 i) ie 









Musicians Wanted 
1-800-253-6782 
For National Hotline 524 


% LIVE THE FANTASY* 


Personalized Fantasy Photos taken in 
your home, office or my studio. 

Be a calendar girl, centerfold model, 
or sexy pin-up. A great gift for your 
lover, spouse, friend or yourself. 
Discreet, Professional Service 


1-800-339-6027 as 


Information on Islam, the religion of humanity. 
=. Maiden Muslim Center, 51 Pleasant St. 96, Malden, MA 02148 


STUDY GUITAR! 


Berklee Grad welcomes all levels for 
guitar and theory lessons in fully 
equipped 8 track studio! Free trial lesson! 
Call Ken 617-776-1146 


MASSACHUSETTS CANNABIS 
REFORM COALITION 
Educational organization for the 

re-legalization of Cannabis Hemp. 
1 Homestead Rd., Marblehead 01945 
(617) 599-3161 


GARDENING -PRUNING 
GENERAL MAINTENANCE 
Call 442-1934 


VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
Video Portraits and Portfolios. Your Events, Parties 
and Special Occasions Videotaped at your location. 
Call 1-800-287-7481 


if your full-length manuscript is saleable, 
ERATO House Literary Consultants will sell it for 
you. If it is not saleable, ERATO House will tell you 
what to do to make it saleable. For free no-obligation 
details, write 
ERATO House Literary Consultants, 
P.O. Drawer 39669, Baltimore, MD 21212 


CONDOMS BY MAIL 
Famous name condoms mailed to you in discreet 
packaging by established retail outfit. Big savings on 
special purchases of 3 or more boxes. 
for order form send S.A.S.E. to: 
B.N.K., P.O.B. 1151, Andover, MA 01810 4/30 


* No Run Pantyhose * 
As seen on National TV 
100 Million pairs sold weekly 
Your cost $1.30/pr, sells for $6/pr. 
For distributor info call 


1-305-783-8304 31 


A DEADHEAD NIRVANA! A 


Books, tapes, clothes, jewelry, incense and 
more. Send for FREE catalog to: 
TRADING POST, P.O. BOX 582, 
CANTON, CT 06019 


Phone: (203) 693-4679 5/31 


Got a Mountain Bike? 
Bikeman Will Buy it! 
Call 491-1247 












PUBLIC NOTICE 


RUMMAGE SALE 
May 4-16, daily from 1-8 p.m. Benefit 
for Kaji Aso Studio. 40 Stephen St. 
Boston. Call 617-247-1719 for info 


Make Contact with other intelligent, 
creative single people in Boston/ 
The Northeast whose work involves 
learning, experimentation, and discovery. 
Monthly ad listings; first month free, 
without obligation. 


Academic Companions, 
P.O. Box 346, Clinton, NY 13323 sv 


NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary, bookkeeper, hotel, 
restaurant, warehouse, labor, construction, 
mechanic, machinist. 
$400-$600 weekly 
1-800-346-5627 


99% Success Rate! 
We locate people, no matter where they are 
we find them. Guaranteed. 
No locate, no fee charged. 
Call 1-800-829-4421 


ENTERTAINMENT CONTRACTS 
Music/Film/Theater/Television 
Contracts Drafted and/or Reviewed 
Call Attorney John Saliba 
617-227-8640 524 


$25K 
Turnkey Tape transcription/word processing busi- 
ness. 8 yrs old, established client base. AVG Gross, 
$100K per yr.For last 4 yrs. Boston Metro area.Call 
eves. after 6 p.m. or weekends 


508-664-4465 


* LIVE YOUR FANTASY * 
Personalized video and photography taken in the 
privacy of your home or office. Catering only to 
sensually uninhibited sincere loving couples. A tape 
worth watching over and over for years to come. 
Discreet professional service absolutely guaranteed. 
Choice of VHS or 8 mil. 


508-337-8498 


AFRICAN INTERNSHIPS 
Volunteer in Urban Africa in Kenya, 
Uganda, Burkina, Zimbabwe 


(202) 625-7403 for info 


@ @ ft PHONE-A-POEM ttt 
492-POEM 


Boudoir/Portrait 
Special $499 
Call 491-3371 


WORLD SOCIALISM 


No Wages, No Profits, No Buying and Selling; - 
Free access, sustainable abundance. 

Want it? We have it NOW. 
Introductory tape $3. World Socialist Party (US), 
Box 405, Boston, MA 02272 
Telephone 1-800-540-9096 


Heading for Europe this Summer? 
Hitch A Ride on a Commercial Jet Anytime 
Only $160.00 
AirHitch® 212-864-2000 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL COURTNEY AT 267-1234 


Can BULLETIN BOARD 





MAD DOG 
IS COMING! 


ARRESTED FOR DRUGS? 
For help call Defense Atty. Ragan 
1-800-696-4680 
617-338-4680 430 


WRITES ON TIME 
Family history, indexing, speeches, 
manuscript criticism, Ad Copy 
by Ivy Grad. No job too small 
(508) 829-3261 


Do you Want to Travel? 
Here's your opportunity to travel almost free 
anywhere in the USA. 

Call Auto-Driveaway 617-731-1261 
See our ad in the Auto section for cars & destinations. 


Famous Revolutionary 
Russian Smoking and Weight Loss Treatments 
Highest success. One time individual treatment 
erases smoking or food desires — without hypnosis. 
$50.No waiting! Brookline 
617-566-0169 513 


Executive Recruiter 
looking for individuals 
who possess innovation, enthusiasm. 
Outstanding Income Potential! 
617-446-7006 on 


Nitrite Free: Wieners, Bacon, Sausage, Cold Cuts. 
Low fat/salt. Delicious. Info (206) 723-6333 or write: 
Natural Meat Co., 4225 Ranier Ave S, 
Seattie, WA 98118 


* COMEDY WORKSHOP * 
Discover your Comedic Voice 
with a professional comedy 
actress and teacher. 
Classes start May 14 and run until 
June 25 from 8-10:30 
Call 331-8136 for info 


“BILLY, DON’T BE A HERO” 
The 70’s 
Preservation 
Society 
800-666-1972 


WE ARE PAYING For People with Asthma to 
Participate in a research study on Asthma at the 
Beth Israel Hospital If interested Please Call 


735-2676 


EVENTS 


Celebrating the Body Erotic 
A workshop for men 
May 11th & 12th, $250. 
For More Info, Call 
Jim Murphy 617-282-1181 


ANOREXIA BULIMIA CARE, INC. 
sponsors their 9th Annual Conference on 
EATING DISORDERS: 

A MULTIDIMENSIONAL FOCUS 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 
Saturday May 4th 8:30-5:00 p.m. 
FOR MORE INFO CALL 
617-259-9767 
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INSIDE 
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UNDER COVER. 
Memory 
and madness 


5 
oT 
\ 


















Moderates and 
moral pygmies 


RABBLE- 
OLEAN 
Crossing the line 


Intifada and 
the Crusades 


SOUTHERN 
Rhett redux 
Stories by 
Michael Chabon 


and Judy 
Gahagan 


OBSESSION | 
Two takes 
on erotic love 


BOOKMARKS | 


Rune 
by Christopher Fowler 


ical American 
an Jen 
The Book of Promethea 
by Héléne Cixous 
The Actual Adventures of Michael 
Missin 
by Michael Hickins 
The Exact Image of Mother 
by Patty Friedmann 
The Rise of Life on Earth 
by Joyce Carol Oates 


Child at War: The True Story of A 
Young Bel = Resistance Fighter 
by Mark B 


Play Money 
by Laura Pederson 


aR AUNRUGLIMON |S Reading List 
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PHOTO BY MICHAEL ROMANOS 














FULLY BOOKED 


I Had a Hammer 














z | Massachusetts Antonietta 
| by Nancy Zaroulis by John Hersey The Hank Aaron Story 
The entire fascinating story The romantic odyssey of a by Hank Aaron with 


Lonnie Wheeler 

Hank Aaron left his mark on 

| baseball by breaking Babe 
Ruth's record for home runs. 

| A Story of our times. The 

| unique and poignant life of a 
living legend told with candor. 


Stradivarius violin from its 
creation 300 years ago in 
Cremona through many 
adventures in the hands of the 
famous and the infamous. A 
novel involving music, love, 

| intrigue, villainy and nobilty. 


of Massachusetts, as it was 
lived in all its authenic detail 
and towering glory. An epic 
novel portraying three 
generations of the fictional 
Revell family as they are swept 
up in the tidal wave of history. 


Massachusetts 













Fawcett, $19.95 Knopf, $21.00 Led HarperCollins, $21.95 
The Customer Driven Company Once More Around the Park The Work of Nations 
Moving from Talk to Action | The CUSTOMER A Baseball Reader ROGER Preparing Ourselves for 
by Richard C. Whiteley | [)RIVEN by Roger Angell ANGELL 21st Century Capitalism 
For more than 20 years, The Forum | COMPANY The definitive volume of the e™) by Robert B. Reich 
Company has helped other compa- most memorial work of the A call for a national recom- | 
nies learn how to best serve the : man who has been called the mitment to productivity and 





"best baseball writer of our competitiveness for all US 


customer. Now the company's co- Movi 

— ‘ . Moving . a ‘ Per . 

founder has distilled the experience from Talk to Ac Ing, times." Here is work never ONCE MORI citizens. Reich argues that as 
rom ‘Talk to Action UOt ND THE PARA 


to help you improve the quality of previously collected plus sacha ow we prepare for the future, 2 
your customer service. CARD CWHTIELE selections from Angell's books. those skills will become our | ROBERT B. REICH 

; HE FORUM CORPORAN 7 i 

Addison-Wesley, $21.95 — = Ballentine, $18.95 primary asset. Knopf, $24.00 


APPEARING AT THE CHARLESBANK BOOKSHOPS... 












A YEAR 1M THE INTIFADA 
A PERSOWAL ACCOUNT 


| FROM AN OCCUPIED LAND 
















New York Times Correspondent "Hurray! Kinsey Milhone is back." "...splendid...adventure..." "fundamental issue..." 
STEPHEN KINZER SUE GRAFTON ROBERT PERKINS GLORIA EMERSON 
reading from autographing reading from autographing 
Blood of Brothers her exciting new mystery - Into The Great Solitude Gaza 
Life and War in Nicarauga set in LA Gangland, An Arctic Journal A Year in the Intifada: 
"...the...reality..." "H" is for Homicide _ 5:00 to 6:00pm Pra riggs oey a. 
5:00 to 6:00pm 7:00 to 8:30pm: Thursday, May 9 11:30am to 12:30pm 
Wednesday, May | Monday, May 6 Charlesbank Bookshops -. Wednesday, May 15 
Charlesbank Bookshops _ Wellesley Charlesbank Bookshops B.U. Bookstore Mall Charlesbank Bookshops 
B.U. Bookstore Mall 67 Central Street 660 Beacon Street, Boston ~ B.U. Bookstore Mall 
660 Beacon Street, Boston 660 Beacon Street, Boston 


If you are unable to attend, signed copies of the books can be purchased by calling (617) 236-7442. Supplies may be limited. 
AND FOR THE KIDS... 







Saturday May 4 Saturday, May 11 Saturday, May 18 Saturday, May 25 
Storytelling: Friar Tuck Storytelling: Character Meet Paddington, Storytelling: Cat Tales | 
reading Fairy Tales, costumed as Eloise reading who will greet children (Stories about little 

including Rumpelstiltskin. from Kay Thompson's Eloise. and pose for your camera. kittens and big cats). 






ALL CHILDREN'S EVENTS: 10:30 to 11:30am, Wellesley; 1:30 to 2:30pm, B.U. Bookstore Mall 








Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE ®@ 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (617) 236-7442 M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5, (617) 237-2837 
Validated Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA to Kenmore Major Credit Cards Accepted at Both Locations 


















UNDER COVER 






by Bill Marx 





ertrude Stein once wrote that memory stands in the 
way of creating masterpieces because it throttles 
the imagination. It’s a modernist admonition post- 
war German writers such as Gunter Grass, Jakov 
Lind, Thomas Bernhard, and Christa Wolf have taken to 
heart. They don't seek to escape the stranglehold of history 
— that.would mean surrendering to social amnesia — but 
to hold their own in an anarchistic wrestling match with cul- 
tural trauma. For this generation, it’s far less imperative to 
document, with pity, anger, and sometimes silence, the psy- 
chological and spiritual degradations of the Nazi experi- 
- ence, than to explore, 
through fantasy, myth, and 
stream of consciousness, the 
serpentine slithers and slides 
of memory itself. The process 
of forgetting and remember- 
ing is seen as a demonic 
blight, an internalized Gothic 
spookhouse, a surrealist 
snicker. 

As Wolf puts it in her inci- 
sive account of growing up 
in Nazi Germany, A Model 
Childhood, the choice for 
Germans after the war was 
“to remain speechless, or 
else to live in the third per- 
son. The first is impossible, 
the second strange. And.as 
usual, the less unbearable 
alternative will win out.” A 
country that chooses the 
unbearable rather than the 
impossible is a breeding 
ground for black comedians, 
and to that line-up of grim 
jokesters, which includes 
Grass, Lind, and Bernhard, 
I'd add Gert Hofmann, a 
remarkable German writer 
who’s not as well known as 
his contemporaries, but who 
deserves to be classified as 
another acute diagnostician 
of malignant collective 
memory. The hypnotic eeri- 
ness of Hofmann’s prose, his 










| 
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Memory and madness 


Gert Hofmann’s unsettling tales of postwar Germany 


Bolivia. Yet Hofmann isn’t consumed with blood and guts so 
much as he is with gauging the bizarre reactions of neurotic 
voyeurs who perpetuate the moral fecklessness of a bar- 
barous past. The wife in Spectacle at the Tower sinks her 
teeth into their guide’s hand, while hubby distances himself 
from the death as if it were a theater piece, insisting that the 
villagers are “actors.” Though it suffers from its resemblance 
to Shirley Jackson's over-anthologized tale of ritual murder, 
“The Lottery,” Spectacle at the Tower is a troubling parable 
about the links between repression and oppression. 
Blinkered morality bedevils Hofmann’s hellish scenes, where 
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a grubby mask of farce hides the face of tragedy and where 
fine-grain realism fuses with moments of surreal grotesquery. 
Yet Hofmann’s bleak fables have as much in common 
with the philosophical dead ends of Beckett as they do with 
the hallucinogenic visions of South American novelists. The 
author’s characters are afflicted by an epistemological short- 
circuit — they refuse to see what’s in front of their eyes 
because of what lies behind them. And Hofmann ups the 
perceptual ante by keeping us guessing about how much 
we can trust his off-kilter narrators. The story of a band of 
kids touring an occupied German village at the end of 
World War II, 1984’s Our Conquest presents the archetypal 
Hofmann scene, a description of a corpse whose “unbear- 
able” eyes “looked shocked. But on closer inspection we 
see they’re not looking up at the ceiling but have turned 
around in their sockets, to look into Herr Schellenbaum 
himself.” All of Hofmann’s guilt-ridden protagonists are 
fighting to keep their peepers looking outward rather than 
inward, and the struggle’s mirrored in the seemingly mono- 
lithic but actually quite fissured texture of Hofmann’s prose. 
Viewing the hypocrisies, paranoia, and terror of the bour- 
geoisie through the mind of a child, Hofmann conjures up 
— with a kind of ironic deadpan comedy — sardonic satire 
from the mouths of (seeming) babes that catches a society 
in the panicked throes of despair, a culture wiping out the | 
past as if it were scraping pie off its face. 
See UNDER COVER, page 4 
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tic violence and dark japes 
(in one novel there’s a 
protest march against 
death), for creating fictions 
that are as horrible as they 
are funny, puts him in the 
company of Grass and 
Bernhard, though he steers 
clear of the didacticism of 
the former and the garrulous 
misanthropy of the latter. 
Few writers enchant and dis- 
gust in as equal measure as 
Hofmann, whose books 
depict repression as a sinis- 
ter creative force, a perverse 
fantasy that shapes identity. 
Struggling for equilibrium, 
his characters will them- 
selves into dementia, a mad- 
ness symptomatic of their 
spiritual vacuity. 

Three of Hofmann’s novels 
written in the ’80s, as well as 
an edgy collection of short 
stories, Balzac’s Horse and 
Other Stories, have been 
superbly translated into 
English. And his latest novel, 
Before the Rainy Season, 
translated by Edna McCown, 
marks his first publication by 
a major American trade 
house, Grove Weidenfeld. 
Each of these works features 
a not-for-the-squeamish con- 
frontation with anesthetized 
barbarity, from the bickering 
couple in 1982's Spectacle at 
the Tower who witness a 
human sacrifice put on as a 
tourist attraction to the pair in 
1988's Before the Rainy 
Season who visit an old Nazi 
who’s created an alternative 
Germany — gardens sur- 
rounded by concentration- 
camp wire — in the jungles of 
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Like the late Bernhard, Hofmann often 
uses unparagraphed prose to calibrate the 
see-sawing of consciousness in the act of 
erasing what it doesn’t want to remember. 
The Imbach children, whose father ran the 
local whip factory, wander about their 
town, hoping to catch a glimpse of a black 
American soldier; they’re accompanied by 
their starving lower-class friend, Edgar, 
who out of envy makes them stab them- 
selves in the legs. The youngsters stumble 
on black marketeers, wear an oversize suit 
that’s given to them by a widow whose 
husband was killed in the war, and see the 
dead body of a man who, along with their 
father, is rumored to have committed an 
atrocity. The repetitious, zombie-like pas- 
sivity of the Imbachs’ internal monologue 
comically blends disorientation, inno- 
cence, and denial. Here’s how the Imbachs 
identify a dead dog in the park: “As we 
come closer we'd like to think he was 
something else, best of all a stone, crusted 
a little by weathering, a little transformed. 
But when we've come closer and look 
down on him we see that it isn’t a stone 
but, especially because of the head, a dog, 
and a dead one. And this head, which 
makes the stone into a dog, is where the 
bullet went in. How strange, a dead dog in 
our town park!” The disingenuousness of 
the last statement — after all, there’s been 
a war — is sublimely spooky. 

If Our Conquest’s mordant ribaldry 
makes it one of the best novels chronicling 
Germany’s postwar malaise — its refusal 
to admit collective responsibility for Nazi 
evil — then Hofmann’s next book, 1985’s 
The Parable of the Blind, deepens his 
claustrophobic vision. It’s a Beckett-influ- 
enced tale that contrasts the demands.of 
life and art, limning the grim circumstances 
behind the conception of Pieter Breughel’s 
famous painting of the biblical parable of 
the blind leading the blind. Here, what 
Hofmann calls the “world within the 
world” is the suffering of six blind men 
who, confused and hungry, have been 
brought to pose for Breughel’s painting. 
Told from the point of view of the sightless 
beggers (like Our Conquest, the book uses 
the collective “we”), the novella is a 
brusque comment on the conditions under 
which art is created as well as an attempt 
to capture in words the opaque sight of 
those who cannot see. 

Again, Hofmann’s principal metaphor is 
blindness, though the haplessness of these 
men arise from the cruelty of fate rather than 
from the deformations of immorality. Herded 
about like sheep, they speak a lyrical, some- 
times humorous, language that suggests 


ISOLDE OHLBAUM 


there may be mysteries stirring underneath 
the eventlessness of their lives: “And we 
smell the fire and hear it and hold our hands 
out to it, and the steam rises into our noses 
and we mayn't put our feet into the flames 
because then we'd be set on fire, and what 
then? How should he paint us if we’re dry, to 
be sure, but, on the other hand, charred?” 
Perhaps Parable of the Blind is one of 
Hofmann’s best books because, for once, 
he’s writing tenderly, but not uncritically, 
about victims instead of monsters. 

His latest work to reach these shores, 
Before the Rainy Season, features one of 
Hofmann’s most horrific creatures: a Nazi 
officer named Von Ung, who's built a 
small kingdom in Bolivia to escape from 
his past. Set in 1968, the old man is visited 
by a couple who tell him that he can, if he 
wishes, return to Germany. They find the 
tyrannical Von Ung, whom they call 
“Uncle,” mourning the death of his broth- 
er, a well-meaning idealist (and stale Christ 
symbol) who became a revolutionary after 
learning of his brother’s crimes at home, 
which Von Ung refers to as “the rumor.” 
Made up of Von Ung’s rambling mono- 
logues about the inferiority of the Indians 
(“Lilliputians”), the drunken cronies he 
protects, the men coming to hunt him 
down, and his responsibility for his broth- 
er’s death, the book’s a psychotic fascist 
fantasy, a baroque homage to the creative 
powers of paranoia. 

Admittedly, when.compared to 
Marquez’s wondrous Death of a Patriarch, 
Before the Rainy Season seems a bit tame 
— maybe Hofmann pulled back a bit 
because he didn’t want to lapse into stan- 
dard clichés about mad Nazis traipsing 
through the jungle. Still, the novel's plum- 
met into the addled brain.of evil offers 
plenty of brilliant passages. such this bit 
about the birds refusing to let Von Ung 
tape them: “The device now records our 
words and breathing rather than the bird 
calls. He lets it run a while longer, in order 
to think. The birds on the grass, on the 
bench, in the trees, stare at us with hostili- 
ty.” & droll stand-off that conflates St. 
Francis of Assisi’s feathered friends with 
Hitchcock’s feathered fiends. 

In the singular novels of the scandalous- 
ly neglected Gert Hofmann, the guilty may 
try to forget, but nature — human and oth- 
erwise — won't let them. It’s a quandary 
that’s gripped a generation of iconoclastic 
German writers: to let what’s been 
repressed return is to risk insanity, though 
the destruction of memory leads to mad- 
ness. Out of that fertile paradox springs 
the grisly humor and stylistic innovations 
of fiction that isn’t so much about the past 
as it is a meditation on what is the past. 
Probing the dank recesses of German his- 
tory, Hofmann’s art wedges itself between 
recollection and a hard place. QO 


Tales of Hofmann 


BALZAC’S HORSE AND OTHER STORIES. Fromm International, 160 pages, $16.95. 
BEFORE THE RAINY SEASON. Grove Weidenfeld, 341 pages, $19.95. 

OUR CONQUEST. Fromm International, 281 pages, $16.95. 

THE PARABLE OF THE BLIND. Fromm International, paper, 160 pages, $7.95. 
THE SPECTACLE AT THE TOWER. Fromm International, paper, 240 pages, $8.95. 
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Love among 


the ruins 


Lee Grove dives into the wreck 


by Mark Leccese 


DROWNING, by Lee Grove. Viking, 358 
pages, $19.95. 


he word “sad” derives not from the 

same root as “depression” or “grief” 

but from the Old English for “sated, 

weary.” A reader must understand 
the etymology of “sad” to grasp Lee 
Grove’s new book, Drowning. 

The novel reveals the lives of three 
generations of a family gathering at the 
ancestral home, in Florida, for the 
patriarch’s 85th birthday. Excruciating 
sadness haunts all their lives. But because, 
by definition, to become sated and weary 
one must have savored and lived, 
everyone in Grove’s fictional Downer 
family has tasted the apple. 

Each family member — the elderly Eric 
and his wife, Liddie; their daughters, Dana 
and Roo; their son, Denis; and Dana's 
teenage daughter, Jessie — has loved 
passionately and forbiddenly, and lived 
fully — once. To each, love brought ruin. 

Grove, in an interview before the release 
of Drowning, quoted two lines from 
Shakespeare's “Sonnet LXIV” that drive his 
life and work: “Ruin hath taught me thus to 
ruminate/That Time will come and take 
my love away.” 

“As we grow older,” Grove said, “we 
accumulate this wealth of ruins, or 
ruination.” 

Drowning depicts “a family that was 
close but didn’t know how extraordinarily 
close they were. Each had an intense, 
secret love.” 

“Even in the’closest families, the 
moments of intense joy or intense grief 
may sometimes not be shared,” he said. “A 
member may keep it secret from the other 
members of the family.” 

A professor at UMass/Boston who 
teaches creative writing, Grove has 





published one previous novel, Last Dance, 
which appeared in 1984. That novel tells 
the story of three characters (an aging 
female club singer, a dense but painfully 
decent young gay male dancer, anda 
confused recent Harvard graduate working 
as a coat-check boy) whose lives intersect 
in a Boston disco. Last Dance lyrically 
captures the tackiness and spiritual 
emptiness of the disco age and the lives of 
those forced to live it. 

Grove, born in Chicago and raised in 
Lake Forest, Illinois, made what he calls 
“the Fitzgeraldian pilgrimage” east in 1962 
to attend Yale, and earned his PhD at 
Harvard. 

The Boston magazine literary column he 
wrote for nearly 10 years, in which he 
reviewed the works of and interviewed 
local authors, demonstrated his relish for 
words and literature, along with his 
unflinchingly candid view of the literary 
life. He seemed to immerse himself in the 
books he read, showing a special taste for 
the macabre, the sad, the unfortunate, and 
the misfit in fiction. 

Grove’s Cambridge apartment is packed 
with books and mementos. Particularly 
delicious tabloid headlines (like 
HOUSEWIFE HOOKED ON TOILET CLEANER 
COCKTAILS) are pinned to the refrigerator 
with magnets. A baby-grand piano 
dominates the living room — Grove’s 
other passion. A self-described “decent 
barroom piano” player who used to 
perform one night a week at a tony 
Newbury Street bistro, Grove is a student 
of the great American songwriters; he has 
an impressive knowledge and tape 4nd 
record collection of jazz singers. 

Both his piano playing and his writing, 
however, have been severely limited by a 
degenerative and painful condition in his 
See LOCAL, page 6 


Grove: “As we grow older, we accumulate this wealth of ruins.” 
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Introducing a new series 


WEIMAK AND NOW: GERMAN 


CULTURAL CRITICISM 
Martin Jay and Anton Kaes, General Editors 


Drawing from the intellectual 
and cultural legacy of the 
Weimar Republic—the first 
truly modern culture—and 
reaching from that tradition 
into the present, this series 
will publish historical 
documents and works of 
contemporary scholarship 
exploring the dense, alluring 
networks of modernity. 


A NATION OF 
PROVINCIALS 


The German Idea of Heimat 
by Celia Applegate 
Atthecenter of this pioneering book 
is the German. word Heimat—the 
homeland, the local place. Applegate 
examines, ‘at both the national and 
regional levels, the cultural meaning 
of Heimat and why itis of such pivotal 
importance to today’s troubled and 
timely question of German identity. 
284 pages, $39.95 hardcover 


TOWARD THE 
CENTURY OF 
WORDS 


Johann Cotta and the Politics 
of the Public Realm in 
Germany, 1795-1852 
by Daniel Moran 
“A valuable contribution to its im- 
mediate as wellas to its larger subject: 
the history of publishing and the 
history of German society on the eve 
of the Industrial Revolution.” 
—Peter Paret, author of 
The Berlin Secession 
312 pages, $40.00 hardcover 


HERITAGE OF OUR 


TIMES 
by Ernst Bloch 


Translated, with an Introduction, 
by Neville Plaice and 
Stephen Plaice 
“Brilliant in its insights, illuminat- 
ing of complex cultural conflicts.” 
—Hayden White, 
author of Metahistory 
“In many ways Ernst Bloch’s richest 
and most satisfying book, and an 
excellent place for the newcomer to 
begin.” —Fredric R. Jameson, 
author of Fables of Aggression 
Weimar and Now, #1 
391 pages, $40.00 hardcover 





LOTTE IN WEIMAR 


The Beloved Returns 
by Thomas Mann 
Translated by H.T. Lowe-Porter 
New Introduction by Hayden White 
“There emerges from the pages of 
this- volume such a hopeful view of 
manas the master of his own fate that 
the ‘reader cannot fail to be lifted 
above himself.” 

—A.E. Meyer, New York Times 
471 pages, $30.00 hardcover, 
$12.95 pajserback ~ 


THE BLACK SWAN 
by Thomas Mann 
Translated by Willard R. Trask 
New Introduction by 
Nina Pelikan Straus 
“If there were any doubt that Mann 
is one of the great men of modern 
fiction, it would be immediately dis- 
pelled by this excellent new short 
novel...issued here in a highly satis- 
factory translation.” 

—Carlos Baker, The Nation 
155 pages, $20.00 hardcover, 
$8.95 paperback 


At bookstores or order toll-free 
1-800-822-6657. Visa& MasterCard only. 
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Local 


Continued from page 5 

hands, Dupuytren’s contracture, which 
can turn them, he said, into “claws.” 
Although a compact, muscular man, 
Grove, in addition to his hand condition, 
has suffered several serious illnesses in his 
life — a circumstance that shapes his 
books’ blunt view of the world. 

“I have had serious physical illnesses 
most of my life, and I have been lain on a 
great many operating tables,” he said. 
“When you are five years old and wheeled 
into an operating room knowing you may 
never see your parents again, undergoing 
the carousel of anesthetic, your vision of 
the world is forever altered.” 

Drowning is suffused with pain, and 
with pain’s terrifying paradox — that it will 
be unceasing or terminal. In the novel, 
each of the characters has been broken by 
life. Eric, the patriarch, putters in his old, 
oversize house. He once loved an 
impetuous and wild woman, but she 
disappeared and he married the stolid, 
steady Liddie. When his first love returns, 
he abruptly leaves his family and spends 
five blissful months in Paris with her. 
(Turnabout is fair play: Liddie, too, has a 
secret love.) 

The daughters also make a mess of their 
lives (though each does catch the light- 
ning of heedless love in a bottle once), 
and the granddaughter, a not-quite- 
thoroughly-hardened modern girl, dallies 
with her cousin. Denis, Eric and Liddie’s 
precious son, an apparently brain-damaged 
man who does not speak, passes his adult 
life mowing the lawn and listening to 
Frank Sinatra. Denis’s story, which does 
not come until near the novel’s close, may 
be the most wrenching of all. 

Grove tells each character's story with a 
depth not often found in fiction these 
days. The oldest and youngest (Eric and 
Liddie, and Jessie) narrate their own 
stories, whereas the middle generation’s 
tales are told in the third person. Every 
character’s section of the book could be a 
novella in itself. 

Despite what Grove puts the men and 
women who people Drowning through, 


it’s clear that he’s in love not just with 
words but with them. His prose is 
splendidly sensual — visual, rich, 
rhythmic. 

At the start of the book, Eric muses on 
his home — which stands for his life: 

“I love this house, have loved it as 
dearly as my parents did. It is one of the 
grand Mizner homes in Palm Beach: 
delightfully asymmetrical, stuccoed 
without and barrel-tiled above, liberally 
flamboyant, a charming hodgepodge of 
Venetian and Moorish ornamentation. 


extremtis. ... Deprivation for me is what 
daffodils are for Wordsworth.” To that 
“proverbial desert island,” he said, he 
would take Emily Dickinson’s poems or 
Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Obio. 
Instead of Dickens’s The Pickwick Papers, 
he’d choose to be stranded with Bleak 
House. “I'd want a hard, melancholy book, 
with moments of rapture.” 

Thus are the lives of the characters in 
Drowning. They all have suffered some 
harrowing physical or psychic wounds. 
Liddie recalls: “I remember too what my 


‘| like to see what happens 
to characters in 
extremis. ... Deprivation for 
me is what daffodils are for 
Wordsworth. ’ 


Trefoil arched windows poke through the 
inner walls like rococo portholes. The 
cypress beams in the living-room ceiling 
give the house a boatish feel too, as 
though the builders had had their hearts 
set first on a galleon, then changed their 
minds and opted for a palazzo. Yet the 
prow of the boat remains. The French 
windows open onto a spacious lawn, and 
the lawn races down to the sea wall. My 
rooms are endless. Likewise, my grief.” 

Yet regardless of his affection for his 
characters, Grove also treats them harshly. 
“I’m a Calvinist,” he said. “Like Jonathan 
Edwards, I dangle spiders.” 

“Situations in which people suffer are 
exhilarating to write about. I like to see 
what happens to characters in 


mother whispered to me shortly before I 
walked down the aisle with Eric. ‘I hope 
you will make a better arrangement with 
him than I did with your father,’ she said. 
‘Just remember, if things don’t work out, 
we're all damaged goods.’ ” 

The Downers are all damaged goods, 
though Grove also shows us souls on 
either side of the traumas endured: the 
“moments of rapture” before the damage 
came, and the hard wisdom that ensues. 

As Grove sees it, “People who have 
been scorched become, perhaps, more 
tender, more open.” 

Take Jessie, the uncontrollable teenager, 
as she harangues her cousin: “ ‘Trevor, you 
look at me. You look at me now. You're 
no different from me, really. No different 
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at all. Look at us, look at this family. 
You've got a father who sells joke-shop 
crap for a living and a mother who sits in 
some giant soup can full of hot water and 
talks to her navel. I’ve got a father who 
should be locked up either in jail or a 
nuthouse and a mother who photographs 
pinheads and calls her work “ground- 
breaking, seismic.” Wake up, Trevor. The 
earthquake’s over. Long over. They didn’t 
even hear it. But it happened. And we're 
the ones that fell through the cracks and 
got squashed.’ ” 

Not tender, certainly; but in Jessie there 
clings a connection to things that are real 
and immutable that is as sure as Denis’s 
connection to the earth and to music. 
These characters savor life. And Denis, 
remarkably, lives beyond satiation and 
weariness. 

Eric takes boarders — a collection of 
lonely oddballs — into his huge and 
nearly empty home. Although they play no 
major role in the plot, their presence 
reveals to Eric, and to us, a truth about 
sadness: “My angst, I see, prepared me 
then to be what I am today, a landlord for 
the bewildered — though with one major 
difference. I feel companionable with the 
dreams that govern the boy who is fixated 
on trains, the young woman who glories in 
animal droppings, the polo player who has 
only one horse left to ride in this life, and 
that’s the horse out of this life. I never | 
need to open their doors, inspect their 
lives. Even if I were to do so, I know that 
whatever I'd find inside those rooms 
would not be frightening. 

“Their dreams are not misshapen; life is.” 

In a college class once, Grove puzzled 
over how to finish this statement: “A good 
book should . . . ” His answer: “A good 
book should break your heart a little, and 
make you exult in the written word.” 

“If a reader feels sad,” Grove said, “I 
think that is a good feeling. Most people’s 
lives are full of sorrowful events. The 
cliché we have for the world we hack our 
way through is not ‘the vale of laughs.’ ” 

Drowning may not be about laughter, 
but in important ways it is about joy, 
grace, and the moments of rapture that 
redeem our lives. Drowning, like the best 
imaginative literature, like life, is both 
saddening and transcendent. Q 


They stack bright pyramids of goods and gather 


Mop-helves in sidewalk barrels. They keen, they boogie. 


Paints, fruits, clean bolts of cottons and synthetics, 
Clarity and plumage of October skies. 


Way of the costermonger’s wooden barrow 

And also the secular marble cinquefoil and lancet 
Of the great store. They persist. The jobber tells 
The teller in the bank and she retells 


Whatever it is to the shopper and the shopper 
Mentions it to the retailer by the way. 
They mutter and stumble, derelict. They write 





These theys I write. Scant storefront pushbroom Jesus 


Of Haitian hardware — they travel in shadows, they flog 
Sephardic softgoods. They strain. Mid-hustle they faint 
And shrivel. Or snoring on grates they rise to thrive. 
Bonemen and pumpkins of All Saints. Kol Nidre, 


Blunt shovel of atonement, a blade of song 
From terra cotta temple: Lord, forgive us 

Our promises, we chant. Or we churn our wino 
Syllables and stares on the Avenue. We, they — 


Jack. Mrs. Whisenant from the bakery. Sam Lee. 

This is the way, its pavement crackwork burnished 

With plantain. In strollers they bawl and claw. They flourish. . 
Furniture, Florist, Pets. My mongrel tongue 


Of nudnik and criminentlies, the tarnished flute 
And brogue of quidnuncs in the bars, in Casey’s 
Black amber air of spent Hiram Walker, attuned. 
Sweet ash of White Owl. Ten High. They touch. Eyes blurred 


Stricken with passion as in a Persian lyric 

They flower and stroke. They couple. From the Korean, 
Staples and greens. From the Christian Lebanese, 

Home electronics. Why is that Friday “Good”? 


Why “Day of Atonement” for release from vows? 
Because we tried us, to be at one, because 

We say as one we traffic, we dice, we stare. 

Some they remember that won’t remember them — 


Their headlights found me stoned, like a bundled sack 
Lying in the Avenue, late. They didn’t speak 

My language. For them, a small adventure. They hefted 
Me over the curb and bore me to an entry 


Out of the way. Illuminated footwear 

On both sides. How I stank. Dead drunk. They left me 
Breathing in my bower between the Halloween 
Brogans and pumps on crystal pedestals. 


But I was dead to the world. The midnight city 
In autumn. Day of attainment, tall saints 

Who saved me. My taints, day of anointment. Oil 
Of rose and almond in the haircutting parlor, 


Motor oil swirling rainbows in gutter water. 
Ritually unattainted, the congregation 

File from the place of worship and resume 

The rumbling drum and hautbois of conversation, 


Speech of the granary, of the cloven lanes 

Of traffic, of salvaged silver. Not shriven and yet 
Not rent, they stride the Avenue, banter, barter. 
Capering, on fire, they cleave to the riven hub. 
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Moderates and moral pygmies 


The roots of Boston’s antibusing movement 


BOSTON AGAINST BUSING: RACE, 
CLASS, AND ETHNICITY IN THE 1960s 
AND 1970s, by Ronald P. Formisano. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
243 pages, $34.95. 


nce again we are reminded that 

there was a time when people 

were active participants in the 

events that affected their lives — a 
time when mass demonstrations and other 
media shows were just the public-relations 
arm of grassroots movements that worked 
off-camera for (or more often against) 
things that mattered. But this time the echo 
of activism comes not from the anti- 
Vietnam War movement or the Southern 
Civil Rights campaigns. Rather, it harks 
from that grim time in the 1970s when 
Boston’s white citizens organized to thwart 
the desegregation of the Boston Public 
Schools — an ignoble cause whose 
repulsive agenda was unfortunately 
mitigated by the fact that the official means 
to integration, forced busing, can most 
generously be characterized as the 
solution nobody wanted. 

Ronald P. Formisano, a professor of 
history at the University of Florida who 
lived in Cambridge during the early ’70s, 
has put together an analytical look at the 
Boston busing crisis that succeeds more on 
the strength of the compelling events on 
which it’s based than on the author’s 
insight. Not that Formisano’s take on what 
caused and fueled the anti-busing 
movement isn’t academically fascinating 
and convincing. It’s just that the events and 
incidents of an era dominated by racist 
lunatics such as school-committee member 
John Kerrigan (who once insulted a black 
ABC News correspondent by imitating'a 
chimpanzee) and Eastie self-made militant 
Elvira “Pixie” Palladino (who instigated a 
one-sided shouting match with Boston 
civil-rights matriarch Melnea Cass and who 
allegedly once spat on a pro-busing priest) 
are hard to beat. Formisano’s historical 
perspective on the antibusing movement is 
enlightening even to those of us who lived 
through (or covered) the first years of 
integration. But in the end, his primary 
arguments are based less in local history 
than in sociology, which in these pages 
once again proves itself to be the science 
of what everybody already knows. 

Boston Against Busing reads like a piece 
of scholarship re-edited for popular 
consumption. There are seams showing: 
passing references to places and quoted 
publications that are not previously 
explained in the text; quotes attributed 
only in back-of-the-book footnotes; and 
the almost word-for-word repetition of 


by Clif Garboden 


some passages — all organizational flaws 
that can happen only when you edit on a 
word processor. 

Despite his bastardized-academic thrust 
and the book’s resulting scatter-gun feel, 
Formisano does manage to put a human 
face on the busing crisis, quoting from 
numerous heartfelt, moderate, but 
adamant letters from Boston parents to 
federal Judge Arthur W. Garrity (the man 
who ordered busing as the means of 
desegregating Boston’s schools after the 
city’s school committee had stalled all 
other action for nearly a decade). Further, 
he retells the basic facts of the busing 
battle — headline events that many have 
forgotten and that have been neglected by 
other busing chroniclers in search of 
deeper, more oblique, angles on the story. 
The blow-by-blow details of political 
shenanigans described in the book can be 
a bit slow going, but Formisano soon 
becomes focused on his ostensibly 
secondary agenda, and his scholarly prose 
is ultimately a framework on which he 
hangs his emotional perceptions and 
deliberately balanced political perspec- 
tive. 

And that perspective is historical and 
urban. Through snapshot profiles of the 
city’s “defended neighborhoods” (those 
that “armed” themselves against busing), 
Formisano puts the reaction to busing in 


Pyrrhic power struggles (East Boston 
versus Massport), or resigned capitulation 
(Charlestown, whose destruction began in 
1903 with the building of the elevated 
railroad through the town center). Busing 
(seen as the loss of their schools), 
Formisano argues, was where these 
beleaguered urban pockets tried to draw 
the line. 

With this tack, Formisano moderates the 
popular perception of Boston’s white anti- 
busers as being motivated purely by 
racism and re-addresses the familiar 
question of whether their declared fight to 
“preserve neighborhood schools” was 
merely a smoke screen for unspeakable 
bigotry. Formisano acknowledges the role 
(and authenticity) of both motivations. The 
majority of white Bostonians, he 
documents through polls taken at the time, 
were moderates who didn’t like busing but 
didn’t want violence and would tolerate 
integrated schools if it didn’t mean sending 
white kids into what were (often rightly) 
perceived as dangerous minority 
neighborhoods. In many communities — 
with Southie as the prime example — such 
voices of reason were silenced by tangible 
and often realized physical intimidation. 

Refreshingly, Formisano also takes into 
account ethnic/racial prejudices and 
stereotypes that had a lot to do with 
solidifying people’s opinions on both sides 


‘If Louise Day Hicks was 
the Mother Superior of 
antibusing, Kerrigan was its 
Papa Doc or Idi Amin.’ 


the context of white city residents who 
had endured several decades of loss at the 
hands of urban planners and developers. 
From the end of World War II on (and in 
some cases before), one thing after 
another — housing, communities, traffic 
patterns, public facilities — was taken 
away from native working-class 
Bostonians in the name of renewal and 
progress by outsiders whose stake in the 
city was economic and exploitative. In 
light of this, the neighborhoods’ defenses 
were reduced to a choice between militant 
isolationism that equaled voluntary 
disenfranchisement (South Boston), 


— beliefs in black violence and sexual 
promiscuity, in Italian links to organized 
crime, in Irish thuggishness and 
stubborness — and an underlying hatred 
of outside (read: suburban) theorists who 
made social and political decisions they 
themselves didn’t have to live with. 

This is not to say that Boston Against 
Busing is an all-out defense of the anti- 
busers. Formisano is frank about the role 
of ignorance and bigotry and the 
willingness of pols such as Kerrigan and 
Louise Day Hicks (founder of the militant 
anti-busing club ROAR — Restore Our 
Alienated Right) to exploit intolerance for 


political gain. “If Louise Day Hicks was the 
Mother Superior of anti-busing, Kerrigan 
was its Papa Doc or Idi Amin,” Formisano 
writes. And it’s no secret that the Southie 
rock-and-bottle-throwing punks who 
rioted at South Boston High were pure- 
and-simple pea-brained racists. Comparing 
neighborhoods, Formisano notes, 
“Hostility to blacks had been escalating for 
at least a decade before 1974, and 
Southie’s leaders tended to be more 
tolerant of the haters and moral pygmies in 
their midst.” 

But Formisano also notes that the 
Garrity order — which specifically paired 
black Roxbury with notoriously all-white 
Southie — couldn't help but be seen as 
intentionally provocative and punitive to 
the already barricaded white 
(predominately Irish) South Boston 
neighborhood. (Ironically, Formisano 
notes, Southie High was itself such a 
terrible school that no black in his or her 
right mind would have lifted a finger for 
the privilege of integrating it.) With all this, 
Formisano imparts a sense of 
understanding, stopping short of 
sympathy, for the anti-busing folk, and 
contends to the end that the vocal 
ignoramuses who, to the chagrin of the 
liberal establishment, gave Boston its racist 
black eye in the national press were the 
minority of anti-busing activists. 

Interwoven in his explication, 
Formisano harps on the irony that the anti- 
busers — the hard-hat patriots who so 
resented '60s antiwar and civil-rights 
activists — were quick to adopt the activist 
tactics used by the previous decades’ 
radicals and liberals. 

Locally, Boston Against Busing will 
please no one who was involved in the 
controversy. The points of view of blacks 
and of the white liberals who championed 
busing are virtually neglected. And black 
students, emboldened by black-power 
rhetoric and scared into defensive 
postures, are afforded their share of the 
blame for in-school violence. White anti- 
busers are, at best, vilified as a distraction 
from higher-ground issues. (Throughout 
the crisis, only blacks and Asians cared a 
whit about the quality of education.) And 
in his dedication to impose a moderate 
perspective on the roots of the white 
neighborhoods’ backlash reaction to 
integration, Formisano sidesteps a central 
consideration: that however honest and 
logical the busing opponents’ rallying cry 
for neighborhood schools may have been, 
it is unimaginable that so much furor and 
militancy would have surfaced if the 
busing plan hadn’t brought white children 
into the classroom with blacks. Q 
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MONKEY BRAIN SUSHI: NEW TASTES 
IN JAPANESE FICTION, edited by 
Alfred Birnbaum. Kodansha 
International, 240 pages, $18.95. 


BEYOND THE CURVE AND OTHER 
STORIES, by Kobo Abe. Kodansha 
International, 247 pages, $18.95. 


timid man invents a god to guide 

him through the difficulties of life, 

and it turns into a demon preach- 

ing salvation through mass con- 
sumption at any cost. A middle-manage- 
ment type who would rather read Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez is haunted by clone-like 
TV deliverymen. An aging and oppressed 
housewife runs off with a lesbian truck- 
driver. A woman takes a part-time job at 
an S&M club to be able to buy a gif.t for 
her boyfriend and experiences both horror 
and pathos. Soldiers of the Imperial Army 
stranded on the proverbial South Seas 
island discuss philosophy with alien life 
forms. 

Each of these situations is the basis of a 
short story from Monkey Brain Sushi, 
Kodansha International’s anthology of up- 
and-coming Japanese writers. Bold, ener- 
getic, and free-wheeling (sometimes to the 
point of being out of control), the young 
authors in this collection are the top dogs 
of a burgeoning literary scene by and for 
baby boomers. It is a fiction more influ- 
enced by pop culture, television, and the 
commercialese of ad copywriters than by 
jun bungaku, “pure literature,” which has 
been practiced in Japan from as far back as 
the 11th century. 

By way of contrast, Kodansha has also 
released Beyond the Curve, a short-story 
retrospective from Kobo Abe, award-win- 
ning author of The Woman in the Dunes. 
Abe’s career spans a half-century and his 
dark allegorical tales are earlier examples 
of the modern struggle against personal 
alienation. But his brooding style hearkens 
back to the older form of the “world-as- 
felt” as opposed to the “world-as-seen,” 
which is naturally the path taken by the 
newer writers who were born and raised 
in the Americanized atmosphere post- 
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Crossing the line 


Japanese writers speak out 


by Rick Ouellette 


World War II. 

A popular conceit used in the Western 
world’s wary outlook on Japan is the 
image of the ungrateful student-nation 
turned economic superpower after appro- 
priating the innovations of the teacher. We 
see Japan as an enormous colony of work- 
er bees that have sacrificed individuality 
for the good of the group. There is some 
truth to this, of course. It is interesting to 
note that while the Japanese have always 
valued an artistic nature, the emphasis is 
on “creativity” rather than “originality.” 

Yet in a land where order has been 
revered since time immemorial, a Kobo 
Abe can become a popular and widely 
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acclaimed author with stories of people in 
situations of nightmarish unpredictability. 
And the contributors showcased in 
Monkey Brain Sushi can make a big splash 
by irreverently blasting away at the ortho- 
doxies of an insular and hierarchical soci- 


ety. 


This is not so much a contradiction 
when one considers that the art of fiction 
has flourished in the Land of the Rising 
Sun for nearly a millennium. Lady 
Murasaki’s classic novel The Tale of Genji 
hit the scene 600 years before the form 
“originated” with Don Quixote. The fol- 
lowing centuries brought readers the 
adventures of the samurai and the lives of 
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The Stand 
Stephen King 


This is the new edition of the 
1978 novel that is considered 
one of Stephen King’s finest 
works. Unlike the original, this 
version is te and uncut 
and full of danger and death. It 
is the ultimate tale of good 
verses evil. 


Paperback $6.99 





Masquerade 
Janet 


the aristocrats rendered in very delicate 
and ornate prose. The opening up to the 
West and some early translations heavily 
affected those writers who came of age in 
the first decades of the 20th century. Their 
stories were told in everyday speech and 
were more concerned with character stud- 
ies of everyday people. They explored 
everything from post-Hiroshima malaise to 
erotic obsession. This era produced Abe, 
Yukio Mishima, and Yasunari (7housand 
Cranes) Kawataba, who won the Nobel 
Prize in 1968. Today, with a nearly 100 
percent literacy rate, the Japanese spend 
more than $3 billion annually on books. A 
much higher percentage, compared to 
America, of that Japanese purchasing 
power is spent on fiction, running the 
gamut from Tolstoy to the ever-popular 
manga, the garish, paperback-size 
comics. 

In his introduction to Monkey Brain 
Sushi, editor Alfred Birnbaum tells us: 
“Japan is a strange place for a writer: this 
rigorously group-think society turned 
relentlessly mass-sell society tends to 
drown out the lone voice.” Not one writer 
of the 11 presented here (their ages range 
from 25 to 44) appears to be even remote- 
ly intimidated by this fact. With vigorous 
self-assurance, they both celebrate the 
wide-open culture that prosperity has 
delivered and mock many of the rigid con- 
ventions still in place. 

The opening story, Haruki Murakami’s 
“TV People,” was recently published in the 
New Yorker. The anonymous narrator is a 
mild-mannered adman, sitting around his 
typically cramped Tokyo apartment on his 
one day off, reading Garcia Marquez. In 
best Twilight Zone fashion, he is visited by 
three identical delivery men who insist on 
installing a television set in his tube-less 
domain. At first he takes this development 
in stride (calmly observing how the clones’ 
bodies are built to two-thirds scale com- 
pared to the “typical” person), but soon 
the TV People are everywhere and no one 
else can see them. In time, they have him 
completely in their grip, and, with his 
work suffering and his wife mysteriously 
absent, he finds that his own self is shrink- 
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ing in scale. 

Murakami is the first to give the stateside 
reader an inside look on some much-tout- 
ed aspects of the New Japan. “TV People” 
contains an incisive scene that skewers the 
famous company team-spirit we hear so 
much about. A smarmy “Section Chief” 
overpraises the narrator for a fairly ordi- 
nary observation he just made at a meet- 
ing (“ ‘I was impressed. Points well taken. 
The whole room buzzed . .. keep ’em 
coming’ ”) while the narrator is falling 
apart inside. 

Yoshinori Shimizu’s “Japanese Entrance 
Exams for Earnest Young Men” is a deft 
satire of the fanatical importance placed 
on the national testing of students. This 
overheated atmosphere has installed a 
deep fear of failure in one student named 
Ichiro. A tutor is brought in who reveals a 
foolproof method on passing the multiple- 
choice exam. It entails such character- 
building practices as paying no attention 
to the question and tossing out the most 
logical answer. It works only too well; not 
only does Ichiro pass, but he sends the 
tutor a thank-you note that reads in part: 
“As far as my future is concerned, which of 
the five phrases below best describe my 
feelings: 1. The world is an uncertain 
place. 2. Iam determined to persist in my 
efforts to succeed. 3. I just want to sit and 
stare and not think about anything. 4. I'd 
like to have some fun, finally. 5. Mystical 
and melancholy.” 

An excerpt from Masato Takeno’s novel 
Yamada’s Diary runs on a parallel course. 
A high-school boy makes an impulse pur- 
chase of a software game that the other 
“computer kids” think is boring. No won- 
der — while he ignores his own entrance 
exam, the game creeps into his subcon- 
scious and reveals another uncertain 
future. “No matter what dastardly tricks I 


WELL, EVEN SUPPOSING 
JAPAN HAD IT BETTER OFF, 
WHO'S TO SAY WHETHER 
THERE IS HAPPINESS IN 
JAPAN AND THERE IS 
MISERY HERE 


SO, SAY WE WERE TO RETURN 
TO A HAPPY JAPAN, 
WOULD THIS MEAN THAT, 
JUST AS WE CANNOT RECOGNIZE 
OUR PRESENT MISERY, 

WE CANNOT RECOGNIZE 
HAPPINESS EITHER? 










A-HA! LIKE | WAS 
SAYING, WE CAN 
TELL WHEN WE'RE 
ACCELERATING 
TOWARD EITHER 
MISERY OR 
HAPPINESS... 









MAYBE IT 'S BOTH— 
MAYBE IT'S ALL JUST 
IRRECONCILABLE 
RELATIVE 
DIFFERENCES 
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tion is full of genetic freaks and a rich 
Blade Runner ambiance but does not 
overshadow a painful study of unrequited 
love. 

Speaking of comics, the centerpiece of 
Monkey Brain Sushi is a 40-page manga 
by the acclaimed cartoon artist Michio 
Hisauchi. Called “Japan’s Junglest Day,” it 
is both an understated and bizarre take on 
the thousandth-told tale of soldiers strand- 
ed on a Pacific island long after World War 
II has ended. A hapless lieutenant spends 
his time searching for a missing secret doc- 
ument (namely, “You Too Can Win the 
War in Ten Days”) and by giving grief to 
his long-suffering sergeant. Hisauchi maps 
out their denouement with sharp-eyed 
illustrations both lyrical and graphic, and 
with lots of existentialist chit-chat between 
themselves, a conscience-stricken man 
from space, and a gigantic mess kit. 

In comparison to this superb collection 
of energetic young writers, the obtuse tales 
of dislocation in Kobo Abe’s Beyond the 
Curve can be pretty heavy going. The sto- 
ries brought together here span the years 
1949-'66 and are expertly conceived, 
marked by the author’s well-known 
Kafkaesque style. 

But Abe is an acquired taste; his dense 
inner dialogues often give little hope for 
characters caught up in surreal circum- 
stances they can’t control. Some readers 
will be transfixed, but often his narrators 
are so steeped in chronic introspection to 
begin with that you want to shake their 
shoulders and say, “Snap out of it!” 

The strongest piece here is an excerpt 
from The Crime of S. Karma. A typical 
Everyman finds his self-worth transferred 
to a duplicate, which is actually his busi- 
ness card personified. In a land where 
such cards can be exchanged to determine 
status and how to act accordingly, this 
















HOWEVER, AT REST INA 
STEADY STATE OF MISERY 
OR HAPPINESS. 
WE CAN'T TELL IF 
WE'RE HAPPY 
OR MISERABLE, 





message hits home and is written in the 
frantic tempo of a truly panicked man who 
can’t believe his card is telling him, 
“Frankly, I'm ashamed to be mixed up 
with someone like you.” Also noteworthy 
is “The Life of a Poet,” wherein an activist 


played, one data indicator, NORMALITY, 
refuses to budge from zero.” 

The struggle of Japanese women to 
overcome their long-established second- 
rate status is a subject taken on with 
admirable (and, in Japan, controversial) 









frankness. Eri Makino uses the slangy 
dialect of her native Osaka to great effect 
in her serio-comic smash called “Sproing!” 
Told in a witty and remarkably unsenti- 
mental voice, a housewife/mother/tutor/ 
writer tells her grim life story to a girlfriend 
over several beers on a rare free afternoon. 
She proceeds to let off a whole lot of 
steam about her piggish husband, the 
deranged “courtship” that led to a forced 
marriage, her callous mother who always 
sides with her son-in-law, and other indig- 
nities too numerous to mention. But the 







“Japan’s Junglest Day” : lyrical and graphic 


feisty narrator also reveals that her re- 
awakened love of Elvis has inspired her to 
write and encourages her friend to tell her 
story — an ending that seems like a clari- 
on call toward a new sisterhood. 

Even less of a wallflower is Amy 
Yamada — a title like “Get Down and Lick 
My Feet” could hardly be misconstrued. 
An S&M queen who loves her job (“No 


other line of work lets you see so many 
men revert to their natural state”) breaks in 
her just-hired pal. What follows could 
make the Marquis de Sade blush and Tama 
Janowitz faint, but the story actually ends 
with a twisted paean to motherly love. The 
third woman author is Mariko Ohara, 
whose style mixes cyberpunk with the 
swooning voice of girls’ comics. Her selec- 


spirit is employed to combat those forces 
that would keep people in their place. 

As Japan’s writers continue to expand 
their horizons, they will also continue to 
reflect the growing aspirations of that 
country’s people. In doing so, they may 
also start to assimilate more of the 
American way than baseball, pop music, 
and the like. As these collections indicate, 
the Japanese are more and more stepping 
out from under their collective shadow 
and into the brilliant but harsh sunlight of 
rugged individualism. Q 
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Sr P.O. Box 736 imagined.”  —Boston Globe psychopath. 
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CRUCIBLE FOR CONFLICT 


PYTTTTITILITL LILI 


A one-sided account of the intifada 


Emerson’s Gaza demonizes Israel by ignoring the region’s complexities 








by Dan Kennedy 
















GAZA — A YEAR IN THE INTIFADA: A Syria’s bloodthirsty dictator (and current The intifada began in Gaza, in continued to the present. Intifada is 
PERSONAL ACCOUNT, by Gloria US ally), Hafez Assad. Instead, Emerson December 1987, when an Israeli truck Arabic for “shaking off,” Emerson tells us, 
Emerson. Atlantic Monthly Press, 244 tells us Habash is a Christian, as if that’s driver turned into a lane of oncoming evoking a more-poetic image than 
pages, $19.95. supposed to make him sound less traffic, killing four Palestinians and “uprising,” the definition usually given. 
threatening than those faceless hordes of wounding seven others. Many Palestinians _ No one would deny that the Israeli 
aised in a loving family, educated Muslims. By painting such a biased believed the act was a deliberate act of occupiers — young draftees who'd rather 
in London and Beirut, and portrait of Habash, she makes the reader revenge for the stabbing of an Israeli be anywhere else, for the most part — 
established in a successful law wonder what she’s leaving out about merchant two days earlier. The revolt have acted with a vengeful belligerence 
practice, Raji Sourani in another Sourani’s background as well. quickly spread to the West Bank and has toward the Palestinians living in the 





occupied territories, including Gaza. 
Human-rights violations, such as torture, 
summary deportation, and the destruction 
of the homes of suspected terrorists, have 
been condemned by both the United 
Nations and the United States. Indeed, 
Emerson quotes Yossi Sarid, a member of 
the Knesset (the Israeli parliament) who 


may be cruel, but supports Palestinian self-determination, as 


saying an independent Palestinian state is 


time and place might have led a life of 
quiet satisfaction. But Sourani was a 
Palestinian who lived on the Gaza Strip in 
1989 — the second full year of the 
intifada. Thus, Sourani became a human- 
rights lawyer whose clients included 
children who had been beaten or shot in 
the streets and men who had been 
tortured while being held without charge. 
Imprisoned several times, Sourani, 35, had 
been interrogated for days on end, does Emerson necessary if only to end “the occupation 
sometimes while being forced to wear a and its evil influence. The Palestinians 
suffocating hood. He has suffered from an l ° perhaps deserve the occupation but we 
ulcer and from headaches. Yet he was tru y believe Gaza Israelis do not... .” 

able to say, “I was lucky to pass through But few observers believe the solution is 


this experience, many hundreds and and the West Bank as simple as creating a free and 
hundreds of men have been through independent Palestine. In the end, 
Emerson's analysis is flawed because of a 


much worse.” ~ & 

Sourani’s story, like all of those on can be headed by typically American conceit: she sees a 
contained in Gloria Emerson’s book Gaza problem and insists it can be solved. The 
— A Year in the Intifada: A Personal ' 1 Ar li-Palestinian confli s 
Account, is er even  y , Yasir afat beale, ieachrde areca. oe 
heartbreaking. But Emerson, who has ; ‘ two nations wish to occupy one land to 
daunting credentials — she’s a New York \ without those which they both have an historical claim. 
Times foreign correspondent who won | P It’s an unfortunate fact that, since the 
the 1978 National Book Award for founding of the modern state of Israel, in 
Winners and Losers, her book about the 1948, it has been possible to resolve those 
Vietnam War and its aftermath — has conflicting claims only by force. The Israeli 
written such a one-sided account of her ae used asa base for occupation may be cruel, but does 
year on the Gaza Strip that her attempts to ; Emerson truly believe Gaza and the West 
enlighten us backfire. She’s a careful ‘ Bank can be handed over to a Palestinian 
oe on her examples of is ad attacks against government headed by Yasir Arafat 

of the Israeli occupation are no doubt 4 ‘ ° , : without those territories being used as a 
accurate. But Gaza is devoid of pom . 4 a : Israel itself? base for attacks against Israel itself? We'll 
For instance, Emerson tells us Sourani was ‘ . let Raji Sourani have the final say: “No one 
a member of the Popular Front for the can forget or abandon the idea that Lod 
| Liberation of Palestine. She doesn't say the and Jaffa [two suburbs of Tel Aviv] belong 
| front’s leader, Dr. George Habash, is a SS to Palestine.” Emerson glosses over such 
notorious terrorist and long-time client of DAVID PARRY talk; Israel cannot afford to. | { 









The Israeli occupation 
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A millennium of war and revenge 


The Crusades still shape relations among Muslims, Jews, and Christians 














by Peter Keough 
HOLY WAR: THE CRUSADES AND What is needed, Armstrong argues, is the rest of the world. combining this nominally nonviolent faith * 
THEIR IMPACT ON TODAY’S WORLD, “triple vision. Usually when we strive to be It’s an appropriate focus; the notion of ; with a demonized foe, one that was a j 
by Karen Armstrong. Doubleday, 539 objective we say that we want to see ‘both’ _holy war seems to have been a Western projection of their own “inner demons,” a 
pages, $35. sides of the question. In this long conflict invention. The First Crusade was called in terrible identity was forged. 
between the three faiths, however, there 1095 by, Pope Urban II to free the Holy The West would achieve definition and 
¢ 6 hivalry -_ a long time 490," are on sides. At each point I shall tryto ~ Land from what he called the “vile race” of ultimate hegemony in the world, but at the 
a US soldier was reported to consider the position and point of view of the Muslims. The response was cost of unending strife. Its unprovoked 
have remarked at a Jews, Christians, and Muslims.” It is, as she overwhelming; the outcome, for the time assault on the Islamic empire would 
particularly grisly scene of admits, a daunting task. Just in terms of being, a success; the long-term eventually compel the Muslims to their 
carnage during the Gulf War. Karen organization her book slips into consequences unimaginable. Urban, own holy war, the jibad. And 
Armstrong, who probes the recurrent accompanying the Crusades in the East 
rt of 3 ore gs of ricigerir ie T,, F were pogroms against the Jews in the l 
slaughter in her , trenchant, an 1 1 West, beginning a trend of anti-Semitism 
pga Holy War, —— vt og If € First Crusade was called in 1095 by P ope that would culminate in the Holocaust and | 
this most recent episode in the struggle the establishment of another state of 
| shed not a a - same nie Urban II to free the Holy Land from what he called beleaguered holy warriors, Israel. 
| of honor as was followed by King Richar Armstrong traces the myth of holy war 
| F S Z 1; . a . - d ; . = ‘ . 9 e = ¥ 
| andselecn inthe Titan” the ‘vile race’ of the Muslims. The response was beck © Se oaquestof Cansanby 
| chivalric impulse. : : . desperate holy war of the Palestinians, the 
: For oe — —- overwhelming; the outcome, for the time being, a intifada. Though written just as the Gulf 
| dictates the fate and conflict of cultures, ; crisis was beginning, her comments on 
| and the myth that has shaped much of . i. 1 1 how it varies but confirms the pattern are 
| history since the Middle Ages is that of the SUCCESS, the long term consequences unimaginable. enlightening. Less sihiicochan ae her 
crusade, the jibad, the holy war. It has attempts to explain what “inner demons” 
determined the identity of the three major unavoidable repetitions and sometimes Armstrong writes, had “unlocked a lie behind it all: it “seems to surface from 
players in the Middle East — Arab, Jew, strains chronological coherence to powerful complex of passions which he some deep compulsion that is inherent in 
and Christian — and has been responsible maintain thematic clarity. And since she is would not be able to control.” this tradition of monotheism,” she notes in 
for their ongoing oe a Stee oe — the point of view of a British Chief among those passions were dread, _ passing. Nor does Holy War spend much 
unconscious compulsion that invariably ristian, her own perspective is doubt, and a sense of inferiority. Shattered time considering the material as well as the 
ends in massacre, tyranny, and the hatred necessarily limited. To compensate, she is by the fall of Rome, by the bloody chaos of __ spiritual causes: the word “oil” is not even 
: : : y y Pp 
and rage that spawns the myth again. To understandably biased in favor of the the barbarian invasions, and the petty listed in the index. These are minor 
end the pattern it must be recognized, but point of view we are least familiar with — warrings of feudal lords, Europe needed to _failings: in a time when the “vision thing” 
the myth itself is pervasive and blinding; that of the Arabs. But at its best, her “triple restore its identity and self-esteem. is reduced to soundbites and opinion 
those in its thrall can’t see the point of vision” achieves an illuminating revision of Unifying this fragmented society was its polls, Holy War brings compassion, 
view of the other side, or even the the way Westerners look at themselves, primitive Christian faith and its fetishism of objectivity, breadth, and imagination to the 
pathological nature of their own. their own history, and their relationship to holy places and its ritual of pilgrimages. By —_‘ most urgent crisis of our time. Q 
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EXPAND YOUR EDUCATION 


i NT H R N Openings in Boston at our 
companies include: 
Advertising, 
Circulation, ‘ 
Finance, 


Human Resources, 
Radio Production , 
Telecommunications/Marketing 


The PHOENIX MEDIA/ COMMUNI- 
CATIONS GROUP companies have Openings at WFNX in 

° . . Lynn include: 

opportunities for people like you. Openings for. 

bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented people as Engineering, Finance, 

| INTERNS are now available. Marketing/Promotions 

If you want experience in an exciting fast 

paced media environment, explore this option 

that's available now. Candidates must be 

enrolled in college for the Fall '91, ideally in a 

program that allows you to receive college credit. 

You should be available a minimum of 15 hours ; 

per week. 





a a 


Ao ed) nar PR ATS 


DON'T WAIT UNTIL GRADUATION TO THINK ABOUT YOUR FUTURE - : 
Let us help you start now. 


CALL KAREN WILLIAMS, Internship Coordinator, at 617-859-3307 
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FRANK CLOSE 


THE RACE FOR 
COLD FUSION 


Much has been written 
about the religious and 
political conflicts of 
contemporary Jerusalem— 
and about the harsh 
realities of the intifada. 
Focusing on the conduct of 
everyday life, rather than 
on ideology, Living 
Together Separately 
provides a rare and 
fascinating look at the 
complex networks of 
practical relations 
developed by Jews and 
Arabs in over two decades 
of Israeli control of the city. 


“,.. an excellent and 
honest evaluation of the 
city’s current social 
status....” 

—Library Journal 

Cloth: $19.95 ISBN 0-691-09455-1 


ALAN ROLAND 


In Search of Self in 


India and Japan 


TOWARD A CROSS-CULTURAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Princeton University 


“In the spring of 1989, 
two reputable chemists, 
Stanley Pons and Martin 
Fleischmann, claimed to 
have effected fusion in a 
test tube of water at 
room temperature. 
Fleischmann and Pons 
allowed scientific caution 
and decorum to be bull- 
dozed into dust. Fallible 
humanity got in the way 
of objective calm. . .. 

it’s a sad story, and 
Professor Close tells it 
well, though only as a 
minor part of a highly 
readable study of the 
fusion problem.” 
—Anthony Burgess 


Cloth: $24.95 ISBN 0-691-08591-9 
Not available from Princeton in the U.K. 


EWS IN 
NTEMPORARY 
JERUSALEM 


MICHAEL ROMANN 
AND ALEX WEINGROD 


New in paperback 


journey into an intimate 
landscape: he is percep- 
tive, compassionate, 
non-j . it 
should be required 
reading for anyone who 
wishes to understand 
another culture. This is 
one of the finest books ! 
have ever read and | 

have no doubt that it will 
come to be regarded as a 
classic in cross-cultural 
psychology.”—S.N. Sridhar 
Now in paper: $14.95 

ISBN 0-691-02458-8 


Press 


41 WILLIAM ST. e PRINCETON, NJ 08540 e (609) 258-4900 
ORDERS: 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) e OR FROM YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


SOUTHERN OF RT OLORY GOR aE 


Scarlett and Rhett: how -an you not give a damn? 


Rhett redux 


Should history repeat itself? 


by Diane Kadzis 


GONE WITH THE WIND, by Margaret 
Mitchell. Avon Books, 1024 pages, 
$5.95. 


As for man, bis days are as grass: as a 
flower of the field, so be flourisheth. 

For the wind passeth over it, and it is 
gone; and the po thereof shall know it 
no more. 

— King David’s Psalm, 15:16 


one with the Wind, Margaret 
Mitchell's imposing story of the 
American South blown asunder 
by the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, is a remarkable book that suffers from 
some remarkable disapproval. I read the 
novel for the first time recently, and 
because it is hard to stop once started, I 
carried it with me everywhere in the 
process. Reaction to Mitchell’s epic love 
story from my peers (members of that 
thirtysomething generation) came as a 


"genuine surprise. Apparently, our literary 


standards have surpassed those preserved 
in Gone with the Wind, and Mitchell today 
is somehow considered unworthy of being 
read by anyone of any discerning taste for 
fiction. Gone with the Wind, 1 was told by 
one man who never stooped so low as to 
read it, is little more than an overrated 
Harlequin romance! Romantic it is. 
Overrated it is not. 

In 1937, after Mitchell received a Pulitzer 
Prize for Gone with the Wind, the New 
York Times posed a question that seems 
worth raising again: “Why should we turn 
up our noses at bestsellers? If in time we 
get sick of hearing them sell, at least we 
shouldn’t deny that an immense public can 
sometimes distinguish what is 
distinguished from what isn’t.” 

Critics took mild issue with the artistic 
merit of Gone with the Wind when the 
Macmillan Company published it as a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection in 1936. 
This was Mitchell’s first (and only) novel. A 
simple, methodical writing style reflected 
her background as a journalist and status 
as a rookie novelist. (One month after she 
received a Pulitzer for the most 
distinguished novel of 1936, the American 
Writers Congress snubbed Mitchell when 
only one of its nearly 500 members voted 
to acknowledge her bestseller among the 
best books of 1936.) Critics nonetheless 
heaped high praise upon the book, and 
rightly so. To pan Gone with the Wind 
solely on the grounds of its less-than- 
masterful writing style would be like 
viewing a great Expressionist painting up 
close rather than from a distance, then 
calling it rubbish. 

Mitchell’s real triumph was to humanize 
history. Through her four highly 
developed central characters — Scarlett 
O’Hara, Rhett Butler, and Melanie and 
Ashley Wilkes — Mitchell demonstrated 
that nothing transforms a nation more than 
war; great wars shape the psyche of a 
people for decades. She hammered this 
point home by describing not the frontline 
brutality of the Civil War, but the 
horrifying toll the war took on civilians in 


general, and women in particular, long 
after the fighting stopped. The book’s 
big scenes — the Wilkes barbecue 
during the waning antebellum days, 
Atlanta awaiting news of Gettysburg, 
Scarlett’s return to Tara and her father’s 
funeral — pull outsiders into the 
emotional turmoil that underpins South- 
ern society to this day. This was, and 
remains, an original perspective of living 
hell. 

It’s not much of an exaggeration to say 
that neither food nor sleep matter much 
while reading Gone with the Wind. The 
author wields a narrative power that grips 
hard and never lets go. Scarlett and Rhett, 
Melanie and Ashley, “achieve a quality of 
life that is as vivid as may be caught on the 
printed page,” as the New York Times Book 
Review put it. Scarlett and Rhett, in 
particular, are super-charged by their 
shortcomings: she by her hypocrisy, 
avarice, and self deceit; he by his 
contempt, biting cynicism, and unpatriotic 
speculations. And the passages in which 
the two appear together, as when Rhett 
spills his true love for Scarlett after they’ve 
fled Atlanta and Sherman’s approaching 
army, sizzle with a passion that is raw and 
exhilarating and unsentimental. The 
vitality of these fictional people stands the 
test of time. 

Samuel Eliot Morison, a historian and 
two-time Pulitzer winner, applauded 
Mitchell’s fictionalized treatment of fact 
and urged young historians to follow her 
example as a means to enhance popular 
appetite for the American past. “When 
John Citizen feels the urge to read history, 
he goes to the novels of Kenneth Roberts 
or Margaret Mitchell, not to the histories of 
Professor this or Doctor that. Why? 
Because American historians, in their 
eagerness to present facts and their 
laudable anxiety to tell the truth, have 
neglected the literary aspects of their 
craft.” Morison wrote in his essay “History 
As a Literary Art,” “[Historians] have 
forgotten that there is an art of writing 
history.” 

Now, for better or worse, Warner Books 
is about to tamper with Mitchell’s historical 
epic by publishing a sequel to Gone with 
the Wind, which is scheduled for release 
in September. It is a bold, unenviable task 
that the publisher is undertaking. Fifty-five 
years have passed since Rhett Butler 
walked out on Scarlett O’Hara, uttering 
those famous final words, leaving her 
alone as victim of self-deception. The 
impending follow-up (entitled Scarlett: 
The Sequel to Gone with the Wind) 
challenges the original book’s very logical, 
very definite, and very satisfying 
conclusion, which in no small measure is 
what makes Gone with the Wind an 
excellent story and Margaret Mitchell a 
superb storyteller. With all due respect to 
historic novelist Alexandra Ripley, whom 
Warner Books selected to write the sequel, 
let’s hope no one can exile two of 
American fiction’s most unforgettable 
characters to some forgettable corner of 
literary history. Q 





A MODEL WORLD AND OTHER 
STORIES, by Michael Chabon. William 
Morrow and Company, 207 pages, 
$18.95. 


he Elizabeth Bishop quotation that 
begins Michael Chabon’s A Model 
World and Other Stories is a trellised 
gateway to a garden of sharp, 
cultivated prose: “More delicate than the 
historians’ are the map makers’ colors.” In 
this collection of short stories, his second 
book (his debut, the novel The Mysteries of 
Pittsburgh, was published in 1988), Chabon 
is indeed a map maker, painting the 
potentially worn chronicles of the human 
condition in refreshing, offbeat hues. 

The themes Chabon adeptly juggles 
tumble in an air that is vaguely reminiscent 
of James Joyce's Dubliners, as hopeful 
protagonists with big ideas — and bigger 
ideals — weave through madcap adventures 
in search of love. More frequently, though, 
they trip up on the left feet of their own 
overconfidence, regret, and naiveté. 

Chabon constructs for his characters a 
road to maturity, paved with a bittersweet 
comedy that sometimes shares humorist 
James Thurber’s sharp-but-not-cutting, 
sarcastic-but-not-bitter craft for earnest 
witticism. But don’t think Chabon can be 
forced into a mold — his style is assuredly 
his own. He coins phrases effortlessly to 
garnish his memorable descriptions, 
bringing to light the nuptial beauty of the 
“bridal mouth” pursed for a kiss; the 
sourness of “black jellybean gloom”; and the 
“unfortunate complexion” of adolescence. 


DID GUSTAV MAHLER SKI?, by Judy 
Gahagan. New Directions, 119 pages, 
$18.95. 


nable to act on impulse, the 
protagonists in this collection of 
short stories immerse themselves in 
the details of popular culture — 
they become knowledgeable about every 
nuance of experience except experience 
itself. Many are self-employed scholars of 
the social scene, well-versed in the 
formulas for what gifts to buy, what places 
to go, and what names to drop. Yet they are 
hangers-on, orbiting the outskirts of the 
upper class, stopping briefly to inhale the 
atmosphere of an impenetrable inner circle. 

Did Gustav Mabler Ski?, by English psy- 
chologist and sociolinguist Judy Gahagan, 
is a study in the pitfalls of detachment, 
professional and otherwise. Mostly set in 
Italy, many of these 12 selections present 
variations on the story of a young British 
woman attempting to shed her Londoner’s 
reserve for a new identity in the tempestu- 
ous Italian social scene. 

They inevitably fail in their attempts to 
move into this upper-class world. 
Responding to this social rejection, 
Gahagan’s characters turn even further 
inward. Searching for some flaw, they dis- 


Light Elements: Essays in 
Science from Gravity to 
Levity 

by Judith Stone 


These witty essays expound upon, 
and skewer, the quirkier realms of 


science. Stone's investigations 
include why the cockroach may 
never be stamped out and 

the effect of country 

music on drinking. 

(Ballantine) List price: 

$8.00 paperback original/ 
WordsWorth price: $7.20 
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Love and 
hopelessness 


With a map-maker’s skill, Chabon 
breathes life into his pitiable characters 


by Ana Garcia 


Like his words, Chabon’s characters are 
memorably etched ‘into believable stances, 
postures, dispositions. His protagonists 
form a multi-textured menagerie, each of 
them involved in quests for intimacy, sex, 
companionship, or love (often mistaking 
them for one another). 

In the first half (composed of six stories 
collectively titled “A Model World”), we meet 
a lonely college student with a penchant for 
double shots of Sauza and pitiable, 
disillusioned older women; a jilted and love- 
beaten architect from Laguna Beach; a disc 
jockey who agrees to wed an Iranian 
woman so she may become a US citizen; 


and a commitment-phobic, junk-collecting, 
toy-company director with a broken heart. 
This lovelorn cast of big dreamers with 
fragile egos is made charming by Chabon’s 
clever knack for lassoing weighty ideas and 
complex emotions and binding them into 
concise, head-on expressions. As 
Blumenthal professes while thinking about 
his wife, in “Blumenthal on Air”: “I am filled 
with love and hopelessness.” 

Yes, love and hopelessness. The women 
who scatter the pages of Chabon’s stories 
scatter the lives and temperaments of his 
protagonists as well. They are strong 
women, confident and resilient, and any 


Social climbers 


The pitfalls of detachment 


by Debra Weissman 


sect and examine their own personalities 
with medical precision, apparently oblivi- 
ous to their self-inflicted severance from 
the world they wish to be a part of. Other 
characters spin fantasies of social accep- 
tance from a scene glimpsed from a top- 
floor window or a plaintive melody oyer- 
heard from the house next door. 
Gahagan’s protagonists love men from 
afar, dream of getaways to Vienna and 
Rome, adore celebrity and ostentatious- 
ness and pomp. They long for adventure, 
but the few who achieve it find excitement 
empty and disappointing. 

In the title story, a timid, ungainly 
woman spends a sedentary and loveless 
vacation in the Italian Alps, but finds 
solace when she discovers the house in 
which an equally lonely Gustav Mahler 
composed The Song of the Earth. For the 


What Was Mine and Other 
Stories 

by Ann Beattie 

One of Beattie's finest collections 
of short fiction on the vicissitudes 
of contemporary life—with two 
never-before-published novellas. 
(Random House) List price: $20.00 
cloth/WordsWorth price: $17.00 


The Complete Discount Bookseller 
30 Brattle Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 
10% off all paperbacks* 15% off all hardcovers* 30 % off NY Times bestsellers 


*texts excluded 


first time she becomes unconscious of her 
appearance (ridiculous and pudgy in a 
multi-color ski outfit), ignoring the slim 
figures in white who maneuver the slopes 
without mishap. Like most of Gahagan’s 
characters, though, in order to achieve this 
peace of mind she chooses serene detach- 
ment over a potentially clumsy involve- 
ment in life. Mahler, she concludes, proba- 
bly did not ski — he too refused to dive 
into the forbidding physicality of the sport, 
the sport of the beautiful people. She says, 
“Like Mahler I love charm. Like Mahler I 
love happiness. But like Mahler, from a 
distance.” 

In another story, “The Gift,” a socially 
climbing but low-salaried English girl invit- 
ed to the wedding of a sophisticated Italian 
couple spends weeks in an obsessive 
search for the right wedding present She 


The Worst Years of Our 
Lives: Irreverent Notes from 
a Decade of Gteed- 

by Barbara Ehrenreich 
Political satire at its best: morally 
ourtraged and outrageously funny. 
(HarperCollins) List Price: $9.95 
paperback/WordsWorth price: 


would be an interesting juxtaposition to Ira, 
the lonely, tequila-drinking student from 
Los Angeles in “S ANGEL,” or Nathan 
Shapiro, whose awkward adolescence is 
the theme of the last five stories, collectively 
titled “A Lost World.” 

Like Chaya Feldman, whose feminine 
wiles inspire Nathan Shapiro to take a 
sweaty, half-hour bike ride in the dead of 
night to retrieve what he thought was a 
love note from her, Chabon’s women are 
somehow fallen, but remain able to fly 
high, even when confronted by the 
protagonists’ miseries. The chemistry of 
these relationships makes use of the sort of 
comic irony that Nathan exhibits when he 
falls for his family’s middle-age neighbor. 
Chabon writes: “Until now, the objects of 
his affections had always been 
unattainable, unlikely, and laughable: the 
prom queen, a postwoman, the earth- 
sciences teacher Miss Patocki, or the 
disturbing Sabina McFay, Edward's 
nineteen-year-old neighbor who was half 
Vietnamese and rode a motorcycle.” 

Chabon’s craftsmanship with words and 
talent for subtle comedy are what keep his 
characters, though often miserable or 
pitiable, from being pathetic: “And yet it 
was her look of disillusion, of detachment, 
those stoical blue eyes in the middle of that 
lovely, beaten face, that most attracted 
him.” It is this same sharpness that allows 
his plot lines, though familiar, to remain 
appealing. After all, it’s through a masterly 
use of coloration and detail — the map- 
maker's skills — that Chabon lifts the 
mundane to the level of art. Q 


wears out the soles of her shoes looking 
through stores, rejecting each possible pur- 
chase, envisioning laughs of derision when 
her “unacceptable” gift is opened. In the 
end, of course, her gift is lumped with all 
the others; the newly married couple has 
no way of even knowing who it was from. 

Throughout the book, these detached 
observers move as if drugged, occasionally 
rising from their voyeuristic stupor to offer 
a glimmer of witty dialogue or insight. But 
more often than not, Gahagan’s delin- 
eation between the fantasizer and the fan- 
tasy is ineffective and unclear. 

Gahagan’s prose is often stilted and 
laborious, bearing down on her characters 
until they become two-dimensional. But in 
the best story, the haunting tale of “The 
Rachmaninoff House,” Gahagan lightens 
up and lets us see real people living real 
lives. The story delicately and touchingly 
depicts one of the everyday tragedies of 
childhood — a little girl’s rejection by her 
more-popular peers — juxtaposed with her 
memories, years later, of growing up in 
England during World War II, when she 
came to realize that the world is a tragic 
place. It is during these moments, when 
Gahagan breaks from her detached-observ- 
er mode, that make this a worthwhile (and 
sometimes beautiful) collection. J 


The Things They Carried 

by Tim O'Brien 

Interconnected stories about 23- 
year-old "Tim O'Brien," a soldier in 
Vietnam, and a 43-year-old writer 
recreating that experience. The 
New York Times Book Review ranks 


it "high up on the list 
of best fiction about 
any war." (Penguin) 
List price: $8.95 
paperback/Words- 
Worth price: $8.06 
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The Light the 
Dead See 


Selected Poems of Frank Stanford . 
Edited, with an introduction, 
by Leon Stokesbury 


“Rough-cut, vital, primitive in the best sense, the 
poetry of Frank Stanford forces us to make essential 
encounters. There are few poets who can do this, but I 
challenge anyone to read Stanford’s work and remain 


unchanged.” 


$22.00 cloth, paper $12.95 


—James Dickey 


A Southern 


Omnibus 


Contemporary Southern Short 
Fiction and Poetry in Two Volumes 


Combining Stories, edited by Donald Hays, and 
The Made Thing, edited by Leon Stokesbury, A 
Southern Omnibus presents 30 short stories and 
more than 260 poems in what may well be the best 
collection of contemporary Southern short fiction and 
poetry ever assembled. This handsome boxed edition 
includes some of the best works of George Garrett, Ellen 
Gilchrist, Bobbie Ann Mason, Flannery O’Connor, Jayne 
Ann Phillips, Dave Smith, Alice Walker, Robert Penn 


Warren, and eighty other authors. 


$20.00 paper 


Ks ARKANSAS 


The University of Arkansas Press 
Fayetteville 72701 


1-800-525-1823 





For a Quick Look at What the Critics Say 


About the Latest Movies . . . See Flicks ina Flash. . . In Arts. 


ONCE HOMELESS 
WOMEN LEAVE 


OUR PLACE YOU 
WONT BELIEVE 





WHAT THEYG 
INTO 


It isn't enough to give homeless women a place to sleep for a night. At Rosie’s Place. we 
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do more than that. We give homeless women a chance to get their lives back By helping 
them with resources, schooling, jobs, and eventually, a place to call home. But Rosie’s 
needs your help. To give, call 442-9322. For women who are homeless, your donation will 


open a lot of doors. Rosie's Place, 889 Harrison 
Ave., Boston, MA 02118 
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Dangerous love 


From angst to tatooed buns 





by John P. Mello Jr. 


DAMAGE, by Josephine Hart. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 198 pages, $18. 


LAURA’S SKIN, by J.F. Federspiel. 
Fromm International Publishing, 209 
pages, $18.95. 


hese two novels are about obses- 

sive love, but the authors’ approach 

to their material is as different as 

the points of view of the naturalism 
of Emile Zola and the comic fantasy of 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr. 

Damage is a dark and stark tale told in 
the form of a soul-searing confession of a 
well-off English physician and member of 
Parliament who falls in love with his son’s 
fiancée, with tragic consequences for him- 
self, his family, and his lover. 

Laura’s Skin is a playful allegory about a 
woman with a perfect posterior, adorned 
by the mother of all tattoos, who finds 
happiness with a little help from a legion 
of angels. 

Both novels are wrought exquisitely. 
And though they take on some weighty 
themes, their styles are so fluid, reading 
them is pure joy. 

Josephine Hart’s Damage takes its title 
from the provocative woman at the center 
of its plot, Anna. She tells her lover, the 
first-person and nameless narrator of the 
book, the father of her husband-to-be, 
Martyn: “I have been damaged. Damaged 
people are dangerous. They know-they 
can survive.” 

It is a condition that 
shakes the narrator’s soul 
from the first moment he 
meets Anna. “The surface 
remained untroubled,” he 
says, “but the ground was 
beginning to be less firm 
under my feet. A fault 
long hidden was being 
revealed. There was the 
smallest, briefest tremor, 
barely worth recording. 
But the pain that shot 
through me was so 


intense, I knew real dam- Federspiel: compass buns 


age was now being done. 

I could not pinpoint the damage, or 
whether I would recover, or how long it 
would take. Suffice to know that I was less 
the man I had been, and more myself... . a 
strange new self.” 

There are inescapable parallels in 
Damage to Bernardo Bertolucci’s Last 
Tango in Paris (according to publicity 
for the book, Louis Malle is making a 
movie of the story). There’s Anna’s 
desire to keep her past a blank slate and. 
her belief that the love she shares with 
the narrator can feed their souls only if it 
remains physical and unbound by the 
pain of the past and the present. There’s 
the narrator’s ardent exfoliation of 
Anna’s past, which leads to tragic conse- 
quences. There’s the recognition of 
chance’s having an immutable impact on 
one’s life. (Says the narrator of Anna: 
“She was the split-second experience 
that changes everything; the car smash; 
the letter we shouldn’t have opened; the 
lump in the breast or groin; the blinding 
flash. On my well-ordered stage set the 
lights were up, and maybe at last I was 
waiting in the wings.”) And there are tor- 
rid sex scenes. 

But Damage is less a Last Tango in 
Paris than a Last Lambada in London. Just 
as the lovers in Last Tango were characters 
with a hangover from the '60s, Anna and 
her lover are residue of the ’80s. In Tango, 
an American roustabout-cum-seedy-hote- 
lier couples with a hip but emotionally 
innocent mademoiselle. In Damage, a nar- 
rator reeking of ’80s materialism, wealth, 
and a desire to be status quo clamps onto 
a professional woman who is emotionally 
scarred. The chemistry between the cou- 
ple in Jango results in vigorous sex with 
tender moments; in Damage it results in 
vigorous sex with traces of sado- 
masochism. 

The sex in Damage isn’t graphic, but it 
is erotic. Author Hart exhibits an enviable 

skill in knowing how to use detail to titil- 








late the imagination. “She led me to the 
table,” Hart writes in one scene between 
the narrator and Anna. “I used the silken 
belt, and the black loose silk underneath, 
in a tableau of deliberate movements and 
restrictions, that at various times deprived 
my slave of vision and speech. Unseen, I 
could worship her. Without the possibility 
of her spoken consent I could make the 
eternal demands of erotic obsession.” 

In Laura’s Skin, J.F. Federspiel takes a 
crude conceit — to obtain a piece of ass — 
and turns it into a delightful flight of the 
imagination. 

Laura Granati, 19, is a ravishing woman, 
as Federspiel notes when she makes her 
first appearance in the novel: “Laura was 
soft and beautiful, with firm flesh which 
trembled slightly with sweet fullness dur- 
ing an occasional brusque movement.” 
And she knows how to affect an inno- 
cence that makes her stand out in men’s 
minds. “What impressed the men more 
than anything else,” writes Federspiel, 
“and even threw them into a state of 
uncertainty, were the bold remarks she 
made with the most innocent of faces. 
Naiveté — that’s what it must have been. 
Naiveté. The dominant spirit has nothing 
against the naive, on the contrary. Of 
course this was nothing but the slumber- 
ing strategic wiles of a woman who had 
already wrapped the serpent around her 
arm as a bracelet while a jealous Jehovah 
peered from behind the apple tree.” 

Laura and her most delicious asset — a 
tush so perfect it 
appeared as if it had 
been drawn with a com- 
pass — attracts the atten- 
tion of Primo Antonio 
Robusti, a rich man, 
advanced in years (he’s 
70) but not in sexual 
prowess. Robusti per- 
suades Laura to allow 
the most famous tattoo 
artist in the world, Omai 
O’Hara, to tattooa 
Mercator projection of 
the world on her fanny. 
This is a rich device with 
which Federspiel can poke fun at men’s 
obsession not only with possessing 
women but with conquering the world. 

After O’Hara finishes his work, he falls 
in love with it and announces he will 
marry Laura. However, fortune isn’t in 
either O’Hara’s or Robusti’s favor, and 
Laura escapes to America, where she 
exhibits O’Hara’s masterpiece for $50,000 
a pop to conventions of geographers, der- 
matologists, and others. 

It doesn’t take long for the Japanese 
mafia, the Yakuza, to hear about Laura. 
Admirers of fine tattoo work (Yakuza are 
known for their full-body tattoos), the 
Japanese skin-hunters make a deal with 
Laura to collect her buns when she dies. 
Only they try to collect before she’s met 
her maker. 

Federspiel is a master at mixing the 
saucy, the supernatural, and the super- 
real. He is also deft at satire, as in this bat- 
tle of the egos when Robusti meets 
O’Hara: 

“ ‘Mr. O’Hara. What can I have brought 
to your room by way of refreshment?’ 

“A glass of orange juice, please.’ 

“ ‘Luisa,’ Robusti called out to the empty 
air, ‘a glass of fresh orange juice for Mr. 
O'Hara.’ 

“ ‘Freshly squeezed?’ the guest asked. 
‘Ttalian?’ 

“ ‘Of course.’ 

“ I only drink California orange juice. A 
small bottle of Perrier will do.’ 

“Robusti stared into the universe at a 
loss, like God on the Monday after he cre- 
ated the world. 

“ ‘Pellegrino naturale?’ he asked at last. 
‘The quality is the same.’ 

“ ‘T hope so,’ remarked the guest. ‘I’m 
not thirsty anyway. Pellegrino should do to 
brush my teeth.’ ” 

Hart’s and Federspiel’s views of obses- 
sive love may come from different angles, 
but their writing comes from the same one 
— high and sharp. QO 
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RUNE, by Christopher Fowler. 
Ballantine Books, 340 pages, $18.95. 

“On the streets of London, nobody 
notices a running man.” So begins 
Christopher Fowler’s latest horror offering, 
Rune. Like Fowler’s previous novel, Roof- 

world, Rune forces you to hit the ground 
running. Set in present-day London, there 
is no gradual acclimation to your 
surroundings or long character 
introductions. 

It seems that people are showing up 
dead. But they aren’t being killed by some 
psychopath, or dogged by werewolves; it 
would seem they are killing themselves. In 
strange and violent ways, normal, everyday 
people are suddenly taking their lives. One 
minute they’re perfectly stable citizens; the 
next, raving lunatics. All because of some 
small scraps of paper with scribbles on 
them and some avant garde videotapes 
with strange shapes chasing themselves 
about the screen. What are the strange 
shapes and scribbles? It would seem they 
are ancient Germanic runes of power, 
known to some as the Devil’s prayers. It’s 
been long forgotten that they’re dangerous 
if not used with extreme care. 

Fowler has taken the idea that an ancient 
consciousness of the runic powers has left 
us with a receptive subconscious that 
interprets the runes and consumes the 
mind in such a way that the individual 
actually sees horrific, life-threatening 
demons and devils set upon him or her. 
And, worse than that, the ability to cause 
people to see such things is in the hands of 
the director of a major advertising/multi- 
media firm. This is, as you can imagine, not 
the optimal person to have possession of 
this knowledge. Imagine having the ability 
to make people buy whatever you want 
them to — or act however you want them 
to. 

It would appear that this director has 
managed to misplace a number of 
videotapes intended for an advertising test, 
and they seem to have caused the 
unfortunate demise of a number of 
seemingly unrelated individuals. This 
brings out a couple of London’s best, 
albeit strangest, homicide detectives, as 
well as a motley crew made up of punks, 
librarians, and a nine-year-old ace 
computer hacker. Somehow they must 
figure out what is going on without 
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becoming victims themselves. 

Fowler has shown a knack for present- 
day horror that is hard to rival. Rune 
continues in that tradition. It is a fast- 
paced, no-holds-barred romp through 
London, with the Devil's prayers chasing 
you at every step. Fowler is a former 
advertising copywriter for the BBC, and he 
appears to know the advertising world 
very well. He has found an opportunity for 
evil and he presents it in an eerie way that 
will bring to light some of your most secret 
fears. He demonstrates some horrific ways 
to die that are not for the weak of stomach. 
And he leaves you with some incredible 
food for thought. Personally, I'll never be 
able to look at a bar code the same way 
again. 


— Harry Brown 


TYPICAL AMERICAN, by Gish Jen. 
Houghton Mifflin, 296 pages, $19.95. 
At the center of Gish Jen’s first novel is 
Ralph Chang, who grows up in Shanghai 
and moves to New York, in 1947, to study 


Os-style assimilation 
JERRY BAUER 





engineering at an American university. In 
due course, Ralph falls for the blowzy 
secretary in the foreign-student-affairs 
office, leaves graduate school when he 
forgets to renew his visa, works in a 
Chinese restaurant, and, by a fluke, is 
reunited with his sister, Theresa, another 
recent immigrant. Soon Ralph marries 
Theresa's friend Helen, and the three take 
up residence in a rundown apartment, 
where Helen keeps house while Ralph and 
Theresa go to school. They’re happy 
enough, although not so content that they 
don’t make snide pronouncements about 
their adoptive countrymen. Of a neighbor 


who snapped his key off in the door lock, 
they’d sneer, “Typical American use-brute- 
force.” 

What quickly becomes apparent, 
though, is that Ralph, Helen, and Theresa 
dream of being typically American. 
Anyone familiar with Maxine Hong 
Kingston’s accounts of her childhood as a 
first-generation American, decoding 
America from deep inside the Chinese- 
émigré culture, will come to Typical 
American expecting to find the East Coast 
version of the same emotional territory. 
There are similarities. Helen and Ralph 
Chang are indeed straddling two worlds, 
noticing, for example, that “The way 
Americans in general liked to move 
around, the Chinese love to hold still.” But 
Gen’s most provocative assertion is that, 
during the ’50s, the way to become an 
American was to become a suburbanite. 
We see that the Changs, who journey from 
their rural Chinese village to a Connecticut 
neighborhood in the space of a decade, 
are simply caught in the same postwar 
whirlwind that swept up almost everyone 
— WASPs, Jews, Italians, and Chinese. 

Ralph and Helen suffer from culture 
shock, of course, but their first experiences 
in the States aren’t that much different 
from what might happen to a rural kid 
moving to the big city. And the Changs are 
especially game for adaptation. Early in 
the story, Ralph notices that when he first 
arrived he shopped at one grocer in the 
neighborhood; now he goes to another. 
“Already he had a history in America,” Jen 
writes. And when word comes of the 
communist takeover of China, Ralph 
thinks of his family — with unburdened 
nostalgia rather than with concern for their 
well-being. He acknowledges his 
homeland “even if his place in it was 
fading like a picture hung too long in a 
barbershop.” 

Helen is the first to learn how to 
negotiate the new culture and its 
tantalizing vocabulary. Here’s Jen on 
Helen’s discovery of a new household 
item: “ ‘This is called a wall unit.’ ‘Wall 
unit,’ repeated Ralph. And later he 
observed that it was exactly in solutions 
like hers that a person could see how well 
the Changs were going to do in their new 
life.” Indeed, the cultural assimilation of 
the Changs turns on their embrace of 
1950s capitalism, most of it gleaned from 
TV, movies, women’s magazines, and real- 
estate ads. What Typical American neatly 
exclaims is that, at mid-century, it seemed 
possible to become American by simply 
buying the same things other Americans 
bought. 

Helen's enthusiasm for her newfound 
culture quickly turns into lust for a split- 


level. But where Helen is sophisticated 
about things American, Ralph is a starry- 
eyed optimist. And no sooner has Helen 
steered the Changs to the suburbs than the 
family is undermined by Ralph’s naive 
embrace of the free market. Ralph calls up 
Grover, a character who had earlier shown 
Ralph the wonders outside the city during 
a careening car ride, and who comes to 
represent not only the seductions but also 
the dangers of free enterprise. Grover 
helps Ralph start a fried-chicken franchise, 
an endeavor that’s as typically American as 
the circumstances that bring on its demise. 

Fortunately, Jen's fiction isn’t nearly as 
schematic as its plot sounds. There’s room 
in the book for the complications of 
Theresa’s life, too. Ralph's sister finishes 
medical school and moves to the suburbs 
along with Helen and Ralph, remaining 
single until she has an affair with a family 
friend. It’s through details like this that we 
see that, although the Changs are typical of 
their generation, they’re also lively 
individual characters, people Jen has 
endowed with engaging family 
idiosyncrasies. In bringing the Changs to 
life in a fantastic new country, she’s found 
one for her readers as well. 


— Robin Dougherty 


THE BOOK OF PROMETHEA, by 
Héléne Cixous. Translated and with 
an introduction by Betsy Wing. 
University of Nebraska Press, 211 
pages, $29.95 (cloth), $10.95 (paper). 

For all its ttemendous importance, 
French feminism is not the fun kind. It is 
heavily theoretical, and it takes seriously 
the challenge of rethinking the way we 
write as a necessary goal, and means, of 
rethinking the way we live in a gender- 
divided culture. As translator Betsy Wing 
puts it, for Héléne Cixous, “social 
structures are inextricably linked to the 
structures of language.” 

One of France’s most celebrated 
feminist thinkers, Cixous takes that 
challenge as her own in her 1983 novel Le 
Livre de Promethea, which has just made 
its way into English. As Wing explains in 


her introduction, Cixous is “best known in 


the English-speaking world for her 
contributions to feminist theory, 
specifically her attempt to locate the 
underlying structures governing language 
and society that contain women in a 
position of passivity, and her formulations 
of a feminine libidinal economy as the 
positive force to achieving freedom from 
those constraints.” 

In her book, that female relationship 
takes place between the narrator and 
See BOOKMARKS, page 16 





The Rhetoric of 
Reaction: om 
Perversity, Futility, 
Jeopard 

Albert O. Hirschman 
With engaging wit and subtle 
irony, Mr. Hirschman maps the 
diffuse and treacherous world 
of reactionary rhetoric in which 
conservative public figures, 


thinkers, and polemicists have 
been arguing against progres- 
sive agendas and reforms for 
the past two hundred years. 


Harvard paperback $ 10.95 


It's a Matter of 
Survival 

Anita Gordon and 
David Suzuki 


",..quite simply a call to arms in 
the eco-wars. Their premise: We 
may have as few as ten years left 
to ensure the planet's ecological 


survival" 
-Gary Dunford, Toronto Sun 


Harvard, $ 19.95 





RHETORIC 
REACTION 


Horse 


In the Spirit of Crazy 


A Soldier of the 


Great War 
Mark Helprin 


The narrative of a life inter- 

rupted by the Great War, con- 
tained in a major new novel by i 
the acclaimed American writer. 


Peter Matthiessen 


This powerful book, originally 
published in 1983, then kept 
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1975. 
Viking, $ 25.00 


Harvard Bookstore 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 





off the shelves for eight years 
because of one of the most pro- A 
tracted and bitterly fought legal 
cases in publishing history, is 
Mr. Matthiessen's brilliant 
explication of the violent chain 
of events that took place on a 
remote property near Wounded 
Knee, South Dakota, in June of 


SOLDIER 
UGREAT. 
WAR 
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Harvard Bookstore Cafe 


190 Newbury Street, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $ 24.95 








Her Blue Bod 
Everything We Know 
Alice Walker 


Of this collection of poetry Ms. 
Walker says: "In keeping with 
Poetry's honest help to me I 
have not deleted or changed-- 
beyond a word or two--any- 
thing I have written, though 
greatly tempted at times to do 
so. The young self, the naive 
self, the 111 or wounded self, the 
angry or hurt self, appear dou- 
bly vulnerable now in light of 
my unexpected bonus years 
and the experience they have 
brought me." 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $ 24.95 
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Continued from page 15 

Promethea (a name feminized from 
“Prometheus,” the Greek god), a woman 
sometimes imagined as a beautiful, 
powerful horse — which is confusing, to 
say the least. Far into the book, Cixous 
writes, “Promethea is a woman? Yes. Is a 
mare? Yes. . . . Yes to all I want.” 
Unfortunately, the ambiguity is not entirely 
cleared up by the admission that “first of all 
Promethea is a woman.” Promethea’s book 
consists of the narrator’s declarations of 
love and concern about its reciprocity, and 
there’s no plot to speak of to hold it 
together. It focuses instead on the minute 
details of love, and its precariousness and 
uncertainties. Cixous creates an image of 
love as urgent and immediate; at the same 
time, she draws on myth and legend for 
inspiration and contextualization — a 
technique that both liberates and 
challenges the reader. 

Interspersed among the book’s many 
abstractions are descriptions of the small 
details of the women’s lives and their 
relationship. More often, though, it is a 
profound musing on the way death inheres 
in life: “only love,” Cixous writes, “has the 
power to bring death into the midst of life 

to invite it in and send it away just as 


| sincerely.” Or it offers contemplation of the 
| soul, the “person-plus-shadow,” as the 

| source of all creating. Indeed, what is most 
| compelling about the novel is its intricate 





weaving together of different emotions, 
places, and events into a sense of 
permanence. It’s as though the characters let 
the sands of time wash over them and carry 
them out to sea without being destroyed in 
the process. 

Cixous’s impulse, like that of many 
French feminists, is to write from the soul 
as well as the body. What emerges is both 
intimate and poetic, but its rhythm takes 
some getting used to. It is slow and lulling, 
but once the reader becomes accustomed 
to the pace, the poetry of the language 
seems melodic, almost trancelike. But The 
Book of Promethea not an especially easy 
read, perhaps because of its very poetry. 
“Desire works wonders,” Cixous writes. 
“As if two magics had fallen in love with 
one another.” At times, though, the poetic 
verges on the ridiculous, as when the 
narrator contemplates “dream sandwiches, 
slivers of cheese so much prettier than my 
slips of paper, radishes sliced out of love 
for me and love of radishes.” 

The Book of Promethea’s dense, rich, 
and often indecipherable prose pushes the 
limits of language. At the same time, 
though, it is achieved at the expense of 
certain pleasures. Although her project 
must be taken seriously as the work of 
integrity it is, it nevertheless raises 
questions that are perhaps of more 
concern to other areas of cultural criticism 
than to the author — namely, is there no 
value in less-orthodox pleasures, such as 
those furnished by realism? 

— Ketura Persellin 


THE ACTUAL ADVENTURES OF 
MICHAEL MISSING, by Michael Hickins. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 127 pages, $18. 

In this literary debut, Michael Hickins 
strings together 11 short stories with a dark 
sense of humor. Hickins writes in the 
punchy, hard-boiled narrative style of 
detective fiction, but from the criminal 
point of view, which belongs to the book’s 
title character: Michael Missing. 

Missing’s formative years as a delinquent 
in Queens, New York, serve as the guiding 
influence along the far-flung path of violent 
crime and sexual depravity that he travels. 
Each tale told in The Actual Adventures of 
Michael Missing reveals a separate episode 
of the young protagonist’s low life: 
situation black comedy, you might say. 

The book opens with a story set in New 
York City in 1980. Missing is bent on 
redeeming the world and is angry over the 
hopelessness of humanity. So he packs a 
Colt in the glove compartment of his 1971 
Buick and drives upstate with his wife, 
Alice. A group of hunters has been 
vandalizing a farm owned by a couple of 
hippies, and Missing intends to put the 
hunters in their place. He runs an 
advertisement in a local newspaper to 
publicize his new role as the farmers’ 
troubleshooter: “Let no cowards 
CONFRONT the COLT.” Although he 
neither knows nor likes the hippies, 
Missing blows away an intruder who 
comes calling one night in response to his 
ad. As things turn out, though, no one 
regrets the killing more than Missing. He 





makes off on foot for Canada, where he 
hopes to freeze to death so that he may be 
put out of his misery. 

There you have a small sample of the 
disconcerting forces that drive and 
ultimately bog down The Actual 
Adventures of Michael Missing. 

To be fair, Hickins displays a flair for 
details that is both comic and intelligent. 
For example, as a kid, Missing goes wild 
for older women who paint their toenails 
red. These kinds of particulars depict 
Missing as a quirky and hip bad guy. Listen 
to an adolescent Missing, after he murders 
one of his victims with a baseball bat: “The 
first time you kill somebody, it’s like your 
first acid trip. There’s this difference 
between you and anyone else who hasn't 
done it. You feel like.you can’t even talk to 
them — the others. And you look back at 
yourself as if that was another person, an 
amiable and innocent idiot.” 

This short-story collection is less 
entertaining than it is disturbing, if not 
because of its pulp, then because of its 
protagonist. Here’s a guy who yearns to, in 
his own words, “make a difference in 
someone's life,” and goes out of his way to 
fail. Missing comes across as so at Odds with 
himself, through every fault of his own, that 
he’s annoying. He invites readers not to care 
if he is his own worst enemy, and you can't 
help but oblige him. In the end, what ails 
Missing comes back to haunt the book, since 
the two are one in the same: unlikable. 

— Diane Kadzis 


THE EXACT IMAGE OF MOTHER, by 
Patty Friedmann. Viking, 227 pages, 
$18.95. 

Try describing the life of New Orleans 
Jews, and already you’ve got good 
material for a novel. Contrary to popular 
belief, there are Jews in the South; they 
just aren’t anything like Jews from 
Brooklyn. Except, of course, for their guilt, 
familial strife, and mother-daughter 
struggles. But then, such emotional 
entanglements are more human than 
particularly Jewish. 

Those are just a few of the themes 
running through Patty Friedmann’s second 
book. Her first, Too Smart To Be Rich, 
considered the difficulties of being a 
“young urban failure,” and so, in a way, 
does this novel. Darby Cooper, the book’s 
narrator, is the downwardly mobile 
granddaughter of an old-style, New 
Orleans Jewish grande dame. Marmee’s 
son-in-law, Darby’s father, is a Holocaust 
survivor who feels alien to that wealth; 
he’s both philosophically opposed to the 
lifestyle that comes with it and financially 
cut off from it. From him Darby inherits 
her practical, tough determination, and her 
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ambivalence about her family’s wealth; but 
not, the reader is meant to believe, his 
sense of Jewish identity. “My parents were 
Jewish,” Darby says. “To me, Jewish meant 
being a member of something, and I 
wasn’t a member of anything.” Instead she 
simply comes to understand and manage 
her life in the context of her family’s past, 
including, of course, her extremely 
difficult, self-absorbed, but amusing 
mother, Letty. 

Darby is not an immediate beneficiary 
of her family’s scads of money. Like her 
father, who dies suddenly, Darby’s left out 
in the cold by a series of convoluted wills. 
So she lives rather like someone from the 
other side of the tracks, though that 
dividing line is a narrow one indeed. After 
all, in New Orleans, “the rich can turn 
around and find the poor hanging out 
wash in the adjoining backyard.” Darby 
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makes good on her graduate degree in 
library science and goes out on her own, 
surviving on Blue Runner red beans and 
corned-beef hash, which she buys during 
nightly trips to the corner R&R Foodstore, 
while Letty, the merry widow, makes do 
by shtupping her late husband’s employer 
and phoning up Darby up to torture her 
with the details. 

In another writer’s hands, the book 
could have become one of those family- 
saga tomes that grace supermarket racks. 
After all, The Exact Image of Mother is a 
coming-of-age tale — it’s about Darby’s 
growth as she struggles with being a 
daughter, a lover, and, finally, a mother. 
But Friedmann’s book isn’t at all soap- 
operatic, and only occasionally is it 
raunchy. In fact, because of the nuance 
and subtlety with which she pens the story, 
it is both complex and simple. Friedmann 
brings to life a segment of Southern, and 
Jewish, culture, illuminating the seemingly 
mundane details of a single woman’s daily 
life, and the difficulties she encounters, 
including single motherhood, child care, 
poverty, and an empty social life. Delving 
into the complicated realities of.a woman’s 
life, Friedmann gracefully hangs those 
issues On a full-blown if seemingly ditzy 
character in a way that is thorough without 
being heavy-handed. And what she’s 
written is.a deceptively simple novel. 

A resident of New Orleans, Friedmann 
knows her territory well. She trades on an 
insider’s knowledge of the city and the 
complexities of being Jewish, and thus an 
outsider, in the heart of the South. You get 
the clear sense of the distinctions between 
Southern Jews. Describing the two funeral 
homes available to Jews, Friedmann 
‘writes, “Mr. Sontheimer if you were quietly 
self-assured, Mr. Bultman if you were 
assimilated or Unitarian or pretentious: 
those were the two Jewish options.” 

Smaller deficiencies mar the otherwise 
excellent novel. Sensitive in revealing a 
certain established New Orleans Jewish 
culture, Friedmann is less subtle in her 
treatment of Darby’s sexual life. The bald 
descriptions of the heroine’s fantasies are 
less than original or erotic. If the “Nnnn” 
that Darby utters while contemplating a 
rendezvous with the object of her lust — 
near the Hubig’s pie rack, no less — is not 
entirely convincing, it’s probably because 
it's just not necessary to the development 
of her character. Indeed, the way in which 
Darby’s fleshed out is more interesting and 
compelling than the pleasures of her flesh. 
And with such a rich repertoire of sexual 
fantasies, Darby is surprisingly — even in- 
authentically — naive; it’s too hard to be- 
lieve that Darby doesn’t realize her lover’s 
involved not just with her. Friedmann’s 
prose is sometimes unnecessarily arty — 
sentences are made of fragments strung 
together, though they’re completely 
comprehensible. Happily, the occasionally 
choppy prose is outweighed by Fried- 
mann’s fine attention to detail and 
sympathy for her characters — even when 
they are being bitchy. 

— Ketura Persellin 


THE RISE OF LIFE ON EARTH, by Joyce 
Carol Oates. New Directions, 135 
pages, $16.95. 

Close your eyes. Now imagine yourself 
miles away from the rigors of modernity. 
Miles from responsibility, bills, and 
commuter traffic. Envision yourself back 
to, say, 11 years old, full of dreams and 
play-acting, frivolous summers off from 
school, and not a worry beside who 
should be the little car in the next game of 
Monopoly. Ah, you sigh, those were the 
days. Blissfully unconcerned and 
unburdened — life as it should be. 

Should be, but isn’t always. 

Joyce Carol Oates illustrates another 
possibility as she spins the thread of an 
entirely different type of story in her 
newest novel. Lyric and poetic in style, 
Jamesian and complex in syntax, haunting 
and disturbing in content, The Rise of Life 
on Earth is as enigmatic as its title. 

Kathleen Hennessy is the focus of the 
story. A girl of 11 when we meet her, the 
story opens with a type of warning: 
“People made false estimates of her, how 
was she to blame.” You can almost hear 
Oates saying: here’s fair warning — what 
you see isn’t always what you get. 

And that is true. The first chapter is set 
in a hospital where Kathleen has been 
admitted with head injuries. The reader 
learns that Kathleen’s wounds were 
suffered at the hands of her father and that 
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her six-year-old sister has died en route to 
the hospital. To add insult to all this injury, 
the cause for the battery was Mrs. 
Hennessy’s apparent abandonment of her 
family. 

Mr. Hennessy is locked up and the key 
thrown away. And to the nightmare of 
Kathleen’s existence is added the 
humiliation of becoming a ward of the 
state. From house to house she is moved, 
and at every one it’s the same story: pity 
and being reassured that her father would 
never hurt her again. 

But the issues aren’t so black and white 
for little Kathleen, and her sneering mental 
response is, “I love him, he’s my daddy 
God damn you to hell. . . .” 

As a young woman, Kathleen becomes a 
nurse’s aide and finds solace in hospital 
work. She is liked by her coworkers, 
although thought to be a little retarded, 
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and there she finally finds acceptance and 
even love. But her affair with a young 
doctor becomes an illustration of 
exploitation and abuse, and once again 
the young protagonist ends up hurt and 


In Kathleen, Joyce Carol Oates paints 
the picture of the eternal victim. Beaten, 
abandoned, discarded, the poor little thing 
is a pitiful illustration of the ills of society 
and the need for stability in childhood. 

Always the victim. 

But wait a minute — don’t forget how 
the book began: “People made false 
estimates of her, how was she to blame.” 
Her role in the events that unfold is 
shocking, and at times perverse. Be 
prepared for truly Oatesian twists and 
curves. This is a disturbing and haunting 
little book — hard to put down and even 
harder to forget. 


— Allyson Orfitelli. 


NON- 
HCTION 


CHILD AT WAR: THE TRUE STORY OF 
A YOUNG BELGIAN RESISTANCE 
FIGHTER, by Mark Bles. Mercury 
House, 301 pages, $20.95. 

It was Goethe who asserted that war 
should bring out the finest characteristics of 
human nature. Ironically, more than 100 
years later, the famous oak tree that 
sheltered Germany’s illustrious philosopher 
during his lifetime cast a shadow on the 
center of the Buchenwald concentration 
camp. But although Goethe may have been 
overly optimistic, he wasn’t entirely wrong. 
In the shadow of World War II there was 
also light — and one of those lights was 
Hortense Daman, a teenage resistance 
volunteer whose story is told in Mark Bles’s 
book Child at War: The True Story of a 
Young Belgian Resistance Fighter. 

Hortense was 14 years old in the spring 
of 1940, when German planes started 
dropping bombs on Belgium. Under 
German occupation soon after, life in her 
small town of Louvain, neighboring 
Brussels, revolved apprehensively around 
family-run food stores like the Damans’. 
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Many relied on Madame Daman’s 


generous distribution of staples in defiance 


of rationing regulations; but the Damans 
told few of the true extent of their defiance 
— that they were involved with the 
communist-led resistance group, the 
Partisans. 

At 16, under the initiation of her brother, 
Francois, who was a high-ranking Partisan, 
Hortense joined the underground 
organization as a courier. The commitment 
was all-encompassing, and the dangers 
intense. If caught, there was no question 
that Hortense would be subjected to 
physical torture to coerce information about 
the Louvain network. But Hortense was 
committed to fighting the bloody atrocities 
perpetrated by the Nazis, which she had 


| witnessed in her own country and which 
| she had heard rumors about in not-so- 


faraway lands 

Hortense’s daily routine was physically 
and emotionally exhausting. As she 
bicycled along the cobblestone streets, she 
doubled up grocery runs for her mother 
with Partisan missions. She often carried 
ammunition or high-security information 
underneath the eggs laid delicately in her 
basket, concealed only by a red-and- 
white-checkered cloth. She was 
apprehended many times, but the young, 
quick-witted courier played on her 
presumed innocence — by virtue of her 
age and gender — to distract her captors 
so they wouldn't check the contents of her 
parcels. 

On Valentine’s Day, 1944, the Damans’ 
good fortune ran out. That night their 
house was raided and three family 
members were captured (Francois, busy 
with underground activities, was not at 
home). Hortense was separated from her 
family and brought first to prison, and then, 
as Allied forces advanced, into 
Ravensbriick, a concentration camp for 
women, inside the German border. Upon 
arrival, Hortense was transformed into a 
human guinea pig — she was injected with 
a massive dosage of gangrenous tissue and 
then watched. No one expected her to 
survive — but she did. 

Bles does well not to sensationalize 
Hortense’s experience, but he often allows 
his subject to become dragged down by. 
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mechanical language that occasionally 
grates like a translation (it isn’t) — even 
weighing down sections that are 
humorous and heartfelt. 

For example, Bles conveys little verve or 
drama in his description of the first time 
Hortense was arrested. It was an error of 
association: the soldiers were looking for 
Francois, and Hortense was walking with 
her cousin Pierre, whom they assumed to 
be their man. But Pierre was carrying a 
false identification card, which would 
place both him and Hortense in danger if 
the soldiers confiscated it. Therefore, while 
Pierre was under verbal fire, Hortense was 
able to distract the guard who was logging 
in a stack of identity cards, confiscate 
Pierre’s card, and then, bit by bit, slip the 
shreds of evidence into the watery soup 
the guard had given her and eat them. 
Moments like this should move the reader, 
but Bles’s dry description robs Hortense of 
her spontaneity and guts — of which we 
are convinced she has plenty. 

— Alison Hagge 


PLAY MONEY, by Laura Pedersen, with 
F. Peter Model. Crown Publishers, 288 
pages, $20. 

At 17, disillusioned with the cloning 
process they called an “education” at the 
University of Michigan, Laura Pedersen 
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packed her bags, flew to New York City, 
and eagerly began her career at the 
American Stock Exchange (AMEX) as a 
clerk. She soon lunged straight into “the 
pit,” in-house slang for the 65-square-foot 
recessed amphitheater-like trading floor, 
which for 6% piercing hours a day writhed 
with sweating, shrieking traders. She 
thrived on the pace, learned quickly, and, 
at 19, bartered her way into a position as 
an index-options trader. Before she was 
legally able to buy stock (or even a drink) 
for herself she was trading, and making, 
millions for her firm. 

By 24 she was a savvy and hardened 
trader, a survivor of the Black Monday 
crash, and the beneficiary of the luxurious 
lifestyle that ensued from her success. At 
that point Pedersen decided to make her 
surest trade ever. Based on the value of 
such commodities as her hearing (which 
she jokingly estimates at $75,000) and 
voice (worth $100,000) she bowed out of 
the biz. Enough was enough. 

Play Money: My Brief but Brilliant 
Career on Wall Street, delves into the 
surrealistic environment of the stock 
exchange during the bull years of the mid 
’80s. This is not a how-I-got-rich-playing- 
the-stock-market tale. In fact, Pedersen 
shies away from giving us specifics on her 
methods and the dollar-amount success 
reports of her career. In an environment in 
which your gain probably means a loss for 
the guys wailing and flailing next to you, 
Pedersen quickly mastered the art of poker 
face. Transparently broadcasting success 
ensures that the other guy will snowball 
you the next day. 

Maniacal trading the Friday prior to 
Black Monday was devastating for many 
traders. At the shrill pierce of the closing 
bell, Pedersen, exhausted and bedraggled, 
staggered from the pit. An unusually 
sensitive colleague tried to console her. 
She didn’t have the heart, or the energy, to 
tell him that she had just survived the 
single most profitable day of her career. 
When the deals were counted, she had 
pulled in $100,000 for the firm. 

Fortunately for us, Pedersen’s wit is as 
sharp as her trading skills. The fast-paced 
narrative amusingly portrays the frenetic 
environment with a dizzying pastiche of 
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impressions and anecdotes. This is a game 
in which lightning instinct rules over 
reason and theory. Superstition and often- 
cruel fraternity-style pranks add fizz and 
make the poisonous lifestyle digestible. 

Pedersen remembered one colleague 
who, each morning before entering the pit, 
religiously stroked the nose of a small 
rubber mouse named Mitchell for luck. 
One evening, some mischievous buddies 
kidnapped the toy and demanded a $100 
ransom for his return. The trader flatly 
refused. “It’s the principle of the thing,” he 
said, “not the principal.” The befouled 
abductors proceeded to dismember the 
little squeaker, sending the rubber parts, 
one by one, to his master. 

Pedersen offers Play Money as an ironic 
tribute to the last roar of confidence in the 
American economy. She does not pass 
judgment on the greed and barbarism, but 
simply proffers us the chaos that enthralled 
her. As readers, we are taken in and enticed 
to play the game. She spins the playing 
wheel, clickety-click, and we are 
mesmerized by the orchestration — the one- 
liners, the glitz. Occasionally it slows down 
enough to let us really focus on something 
before she spins it again. The flash-in-the- 
pan technique is wildly effective and allows 
even the skeptic temporarily to be 
fascinated by the shenanigans of Wall Street. 

— Alison Hagge 
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Transuming 
Passion 


Ganymede and the 
Erotics of Humanism 

















Leonard Barkan 






Transuming Passion places Ganymede, the 
beautiful boy whom Jupiter loved and 
abducted to Olympus, at the center of a 
sumptuously illustrated essay in the 
interpretation of myth and history. A 
meditation on works of art and literature 
that depict the Ganymede myth, it demon- 
strates how classical antiquity was invoked 
as an enabling other in Christian Europe via 
a myth dealing with love between males, a 
sexual otherness with a long and rich 
history. The author moves through a 
fascinating examination of interpretive 
strategies—euhemeristic, moral, allegorical, 
and anthropological—giving close readings 
of works by Plato, Ovid, Virgil, Dante, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo, Raphael, Cellini, 
Caravaggio. The result is a very rare book, 
a masterful essay on the making of aesthetic 
objects that is also a study of culture itself. 
168 pages, 21 illustrations. $22.50 
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James Ridgeway’s THE MARCH TO WAR 
NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 









$9.95, paperback 








@ Contributions by: Alexander 
Cockburn, Barbara Ehrenreich, 
Anthony Lewis, and many more. 

@ “What is slowly coming into 
focus in the Middle East is the 
post-Cold War world, where 


@ JUST PUBLISHED!: The most 
penetrating political analyses of 
America’s action in the Middle 
East. 

@ “An indispensable record of the 
war...” —Godfrey Hodgson, 















Foreign Editor, environmental economics, not 

The Independent (London) political ideology, will be the 
defining principle.” 

—from the introduction 









James Ridgeway is the “Moving Target” columnist and 
Washington Correspondent of the Village Voice. 


— 








Four Walls Eight Windows, P.O. Box 548, Village Station 
N.YC. 10014. Distributed by Publishers Group West 





















FRIDAY/3 

POET ROBERT BLY AND INDIAN 
CLASSICAL DANCER NEENA GULATI 
present poetry and dance at 7:30 p.m. at 
John Hancock Hall, Boston. General 
admission tickets are $12, $10 for stu- 
dents; reserved tickets are $15, $12 for 
students. Call 924-1100. 
“POETRY AND OPPOSITION: FROM 
ROMANIA TO ROXBURY?” is a confer- 
ence exploring the relationship between 
poetry and dissent at 8 p.m. at Suffolk 
University’s C. Walsh Theatre, 41 Temple 
St., Boston, and from 10 a.m. to 5:45 p.m. 
tomorrow at Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1151 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Friday’s readers are poets Amiri Baraka 
and Derek Walcott. Saturday’s readers 
and participants include Marjorie Agosin, 
Sven Birkerts, Dennis Brutus, Sam 
; Cornish, Martin Espada, Rosario Ferré, 

Carolyn Forché, Lena Jayyusi, Lawrence 

Joseph, Fred Marchant, Askold 
| Melnyczuk, Victor Montejo, Dzvinia 
| Orlowsky, Ruth Perry, Robert Pinsky, 
| Bohdan Rubchak, Kate Rushin, Peter 
Dale Scott, Charles Simic, Tino 
Villanueva, Xue Fei (Ha Jin), and Oxana 
Zabuzhko. Sponsored by Agni, a journal 
published by Boston University. Free; 
reservations recommended but not 
required. Call 353-5389. 


SATURDAY/4 
“POETRY AND OPPOSITION: FROM 
ROMANIA TO ROXBURY.” See listing 
for Fri. the 3rd. 


SUNDAY/S5 
NOVELIST JEWELLE GOMEZ reads 
from The Gilda Stories at 3 p.m. at New 
Words Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-5310. 


MONDAY/6 












FICTION WRITER MARGOT LIVESEY 
reads from her work at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547- 


| 6789. 
| ROSANNA WARREN AND F.D. REEVE 
| read and answer questions on translating 


at 7:30 p.m. at Harvard University’s 
Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the New England Poetry 


| Club. Free. 
| SUE GRAFTON signs copies of “H” Js for 











| Homicide at 7 p.m. at the Charlesbank 


Bookshops, 67 Central St., Wellesley. 
Free; call 237-2837. 


TUESDAY /7 
MARTIN DUBERMAN reads from Cures: 
A Gay Man’s Odyssey at 6 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library’s Rabb Lecture 
Hall, Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 
536-5400. 
PEDDLAR’S WRITER’S STAGE is an 
open-mike program for poets and writers 
at 10:30 p.m. at Catch a Rising Star, 30 
JFK St., Harvard Square. No cover; call 
661-9887. 
NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE sponsors 
a reading by David Schuster at 8 p.m. at 
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Children’s 

Book Shop 
237 Washington Street 


Brookline, MA 02146 
(617) 734-7323 
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PICTURE THIS. 


The Boston Phoenix Classifieds provide you with a complete listing of artist studios 
for rent. See the Music & Arts Section in this week’s Phoenix Classifieds. 
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READING LIST 


Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


the Community Church Center, 565 
Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston. 
Open reading follows. Free; call 267- 
8624. 


WEDNESDAY/8 
JONATHAN RABAN reads from Hunting 
Mister Heartbreak: A Discovery of 
America at 6:30 p.m. (cocktails begin at 
5:30 p.m.) at the Harvard Club of Boston, 
374 Comm Ave, Boston. Tickets $6; call 
484-0705. 


THURSDAY/9 
FICTION WRITERS EDITH PEARLMAN 
AND ROSE MOSS read from their works 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Free; call 
349-4010. 
BENEFIT READING IN CELEBRATION 
OF MOTHERHOOD, featuring Perri 
Klass, Candice Rowe, and Joan Tighe, 
begins at 7 p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 
Boston. Tickets $10; call 232-8136. 
MELANIE RAE THON reads from Girls 
in the Grass at 6:30 p.m. at the Mount Au- 
burn/Collins Branch Library, 64 Aberdeen 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 349-4021. 
ROBERT PERKINS reads from /nto the 
Great Solitude: An Arctic Journal at 5 
p.m. at Café Charles, BU Bookstore Mall, 
Kenmore Square, Boston. Free; call 536- 
7442. 
T.S. ELIOT’s Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats is read by a member of the 
Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. in 
the Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 


FRIDAY/10 
POETS RUTH KRAMER BADEN, 
PETER BATES, AND JAMES 
CHICHETTO read from their works at 8 
p.m. at the Newton Arts Center, 61 
Washington Pk., Newtonville. Admission 
$3; call 964-3424. 


SUNDAY/12 
LOUISE RAFKIN, editor of Different 
Mothers: Sons & Daughters of Lesbians 
Talk About Their Lives, reads from her 
work at 3 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 
186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-5310. 


MONDAY/13 
LYNDA HULL AND DAVID WOJAHN 
read from their works at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 


"BOOKS are 
Humanity 
in print" 

- Barbara Tuchma 
BROOKLINE 
VILLAGE BOOKS 


23 Harvard St. 
734-3519 


TUESDAY/14 
STEPHEN JAY GOULD reads from Bully 
for Brontosaurus: More Reflections in 
Natural History at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre, Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Free, but tickets are necessary. Tickets 
are available in advance at WordsWorth 
Books (30 Brattle St., Cambridge) and at 
the Brattle Theatre. Canned goods are 
also welcome on the night of the reading. 
Call 354-5201. 

PEDDLAR’S WRITER’S STAGE is an 
open-mike program for poets and writers 
at 10:30 p.m. at Catch a Rising Star, 30 
JFK St., Harvatd Square. No cover; call 
661-9887. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE sponsors 
a reading by James Foritano at 8 p.m. at 
the Community Church Center, 565 Boyl- 
ston St., Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY/15 
IRA WOODS reads from Going Public at 
6 p.m. at the Children’s Resource Center, 
Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. Free; call 536-5400. 
“TREASURES IN YOUR ATTIC: OLD 
AND RARE BOOKS?” is a talk by 
Kenneth Gloss, proprietor of the Brattle 
Book Shop, at 5:30 p.m. at the Rotunda at 
Liberty Square, 22 Batterymarch St., 
Boston. Admission $3; call 542-0210. 


THURSDAY/16 
PAUL WEST reads from The Women of 
Whitechapel and Jack the Ripper at 6 
p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 349- 
4040. 
OVID’s work is read by a member of the 
Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. in 
the Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423- 


2966. 


SATURDAY/18 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND ANTIQUARIAN BOOK- 
SELLERS FAIR takes place today from 
noon to 6 p.m. and tomorrow from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at Shriners Auditorium, 
Wilmington. Tickets $3, $4 for both days. 
Call (508) 588-6566. 


SUNDAY/19 
FICTION WRITER BECKY BIRTHA cel- 
ebrates the publication of The Forbidden 
Poems at 3 p.m. at New Words Book- 
store, 186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 


Free; call 876-5310. 


MONDAY/20 
MARK DOTY AND PATRICIA 
TRAXLER read from their works at 8:15 
p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547- 
6789. 


TUESDAY /21 
PEDDLAR’S WRITER’S STAGE is an 
open-mike program for poets and writers 
at 10:30 p.m. at Catch a Rising Star, 30 
JFK St., Harvard Square. No cover; call 
661-9887. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE sponsors 
a reading by Robert Dreyfus at 8 p.m. at 
the Community Church Center, 565 Boyl- 
ston St., Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY /22 
LEE GROVE reads from Drowning at 6 
p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1151 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Reception follows at the Harvard Book 
Store, 1256 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free. 


THURSDAY/23 
JAMES WELDON JOHNSON ’s work is 
read by a member of the Winter 
Company at noon and 1 p.m. in the 
Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 
FICTION WRITER DENNIS 
McFARLAND reads from his work at 7 
p.m. at the Watertown Library, East 
Branch, 481 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Free; call 972-6441. 


TUESDAY/28 
PEDDLAR’S WRITER’S STAGE is an 
open-mike program for poets and writers 
at 10:30 p.m. at Catch.a Rising Star, 30 
JFK St., Harvard Square. No cover; call 
661-9887. 

NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE sponsors 
a reading by Andrea Santillo at 8 p.m. at 
the Community Church Center, 565 Boyl- 
ston St., Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY /29 
SISSELA BOK reads from Alva Myrdal — 
A Daughter's Memoir at 6 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Reception follows at the 
Harvard Book Store, 1256 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free. 


THURSDAY/30 
LA FONTAINE'’s work is read by a mem- 
ber of the Winter Company at noon and 
1 p.m. in the Atrium of the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 
423-2966. 


DEADLINE INFORMATION 

PLS CALENDAR is published on the last 
Friday of each month. Send or bring your 
listing to PLS Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215, by 
5 p.m. on the second-to-last Thursday of 
the month. 
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Two brilliant debuts 


“The best novel 
of the year.” 


— Boston Magazine 


The magnificent story of a man caught 
between two worlds: a tiny, remote Pacific 
island and an ethnic New England town 


“Roland Merullo is not just to be admired for 
writing Leaving Losapas; he’s to be loved for it. He 
offers us not only his considerable talent, but his 
passion and faith, and these are rarer commodities.” 
— RICHARD RUSSO 


“Leaving Losapas is a great achievement. Its language is poetic and psychologically 
precise, and its characters thoroughly imagined and complex. Merullo is a writer of 
great talent ... His first novel is surely the debut of the year.” 

— ROBERT STONE 





“Beautifully balanced ... Merullo’s writing is lucid, observant and poetic.” 
— Washington Post Book World 


“A beautifully written, quietly brilliant debut.” 
— Kirkus Reviews 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


“Startling ... an 
accomplished first novel.”* 


A brilliant young novelist chronicles the rise 
and sway of fortune in the life of a Chinese 
immigrant family in America 





“Typical American is indeed an American story, 
and Gish Jen’s immensely intelligent, thunder- 
ously funny, truly heartbreaking novel is perhaps 
the best story of contemporary immigrant 
experience ever to grace our literature.” 

— JAYNE.ANNE PHILLIPS 





“A marvelously insightful roller coaster ride to the dark heart of the American dream. 
Compounded by heartbreaking humor and exhilarating tragedy, it rings true as the 
stories my own relatives would recite in hushed tones around the adult banquet table.” 
— DAVID HENRY HWANG 

Houghton Mifflin / Seymour Lawrence *Publishers Weekl 


NEW 


ENGLAND 








Available at fine New England bookstores including: 


Charlesbank Bookshops 
B.U. Bookstore Mall, Kenmore Square 
BOOKSELLERS 660 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
ASSOCIATION (617) 236-7442 


ee There's always something new at your neighborhood bookstore. 























e 
Siro 
By David Ignatius 


A highly realistic spy 
story and a compelling 
story about men and 
women set in the strange 
and sensuous city of 
Istanbul. As in his 
bestselling novel Agents 
of Innocence, David 
Ignatius takes us deep into 
the real world of the CIA. 


$19.95 


wane ows 


UE FACTS: 
HE BOOK 


True Facts: The Book 


A hilarious collection of photos, hard-to-believe news 
stories, humdinger headlines, and eye-opening ads from 


The National Lampoon. 


$7.95 


Ake A Vee 


Ten Wins 


Ted 
Williams: 
A Baseball 
Life 


The first major 
biography to chronicle 
Williams’s extraordinary 
career. An in-depth and 
honest portrait of this 
enigmatic man. 


$18.95 


RECOMMENDS THESE NEW TITLES 
FOR YOUR READING PLEASURE 


? 


P wuz SEERESS 
\ OF KELL. 


tid 


Reflections ##Natural History 


Stephen Jay Gould 


Book Five of The Malloreon 


Fe tas 


Bully for 
Brontosaurus 


By Stephen Jay Gould 


The fifth collection of 
brilliant and charming essays 
by Harvard paleontologist, 
Stephen Jay Gould, who has 
set a new standard for the 
popular scientific essay over 
nearly two decades. 


$22.95 


The Seeress 
of Kell 


By David Eddings 

Here is the epochal 
conclusion to David 
Eddings’ bestselling The 
Malloreon, the culmination 
of an unparalleled quest 
across strange lands and 
among strange peoples. A 
heroic fantasy at it's most 
Captivating. 


Lauriat’s Price $16.60 


The Bread & 
Circus Whole 
Foods Bible 


By Christopher Kilham 


The authoritative guide to 
eating safe healthy foods - the 
essential kitchen reference for 
the 1990’s from America’s best 
known whole food supermarket. 


Paperback $15.95 
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SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR MOVING UP 
Plus: continuing-education schedules lor summer 1991 Phoenix 
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mages of summer nights in 


metropolitan Boston include outdoor TV show 911, an emergency medical 
movies and picnics on the Esplanade, technician (EMT) course is the way to go to 
street musicians and chess players in land yourself a job behind the wheel of an 


Harvard Square, and office booze 
cruises around the Harbor. 

But there’s more to summer life after of a highway. 

office hours than rushing outside to play. 


that high-rise-office-building rat race. 


Weaving or Cajun Cuisine 101 (both of your schedule. 
which will increase your repertoire of 
Christmas gift-giving choices and dinner- 
party menus), there are summer 
opportunities to learn some practical, 
marketable, and potentially lucrative skills 
that might move your name to the top of 
the list for the next available promotion at 
work or nudge you through that terrifying 
transition to the fantasy career that’s been 
in the back of your mind for years. 

If your software know-how is limited to 
the sheet of seven or eight commands you 
scribbled down when the last person who 
had your job trained you, you might do 
well to move into the modern-day era of 
WordPerfect and Lotus 1-2-3. 

Or if your job in international investment 
banking or corporate bookkeeping has left 
you feeling strangely unfulfilled in your 
professional life and you’ve been inspired 
by political speeches that magnify the 
importance of children’s education, maybe 
it’s time for you to return to the classroom. 
After just one summer sitting at a desk, you 
could find yourself standing up at the 
chalkboard teaching kids next fall. 

Or if you feel the need to face situations 
closer to life-or-death issues than you'll 
find in the Boston Public School System 








BUNKER HILL 
COMMUNITY 


COLLEGE 


The Division of Continuing Education 


Register Now for Summer Courses! 
Classes begin June 10 & July 15 


Re 



















istration: 


May 13th - July 16th 
Mon - Thurs 10:00am-2pm 
Evenings May 15, 30 + 4 - 6:30pm 














Choose from a variety of courses 
including: 


*Early Childhood Education 
*Business Administration 
*Computer Programming 

*Desktop Publishing 
*GED Preparation 
*Criminal Justice 
*EMT Training 
*Media Technology 
*Business Seminars 
*Non Credit Computer Training 
































Call today for a Catalog...241-8600 X448 
Conveniently located on the Orange Line. 


BHCC is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Institution 





ambulance or administering mouth-to- 
mouth to an anonymous victim by the side 


Whether you want to attend just a one- 
There’s the option of spending the evening day workshop or spend three full summers 
in a stuffy classroom — an investment that in a master’s-degree program, summer- 
could end up being your ticket up or out of | education opportunities for professionals 
abound in this college town. You can 
Along with courses in Brazilian Basket- choose the time commitment that best fits 


Rather than spending your summer 
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CHANGING GEARS ON YOUR CAREER 


Summer-school courses can enhance your job prospects 


and you're entranced by the drama of the 


vacation battling Cape traffic on Route 3 
and then fighting the hoards of beach 

bums and jeep-loads of teenagers at the 
shore, check out some of these options. 


WRITING 


If you’re a closet fiction writer and have 
been staying up late madly scribbling out 
what you consider to be the Great 
American Novel, it’s time to pull out your 
secret manuscript and try to turn your 
dream into a reality — turn your loose-leaf 
sheets into a bestselling hardback. 

During the second week in June, at the 


But there’s more to summer life 


the option of 
spending the 

evening in a stuffy 
classroom — an 
investment that could 
end up being your 
ticket up or out. 


FRAN O'NEILL 









4% 
Nautilus ...to...IndoorTrack 
of 7 


Aerobics ...to... Swimming 


Volleyball ...to... Squash 


... We Have it All! 


The Boston YMCA is a full 


fitness facility 
with a professional staff that 
cares for all your needs. 





Central Branch 


316 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 


(617) 536-7809 


14th annual New England Writers’ 
Workshop, at Simmons College, 45 
aspiring fiction writers will gather to listen 
to advice from well-known editors, 
publishers, and agents; have their writing 
critiqued by contemporary authors; and 
seek the answer to every unpublished 
writer’s most urgent and plaguing question: 
“When can I quit my day job?” 

According to Jean Welch, coordinator of 
the summer school at Simmons, the five- 
day workshop is designed to push 
beginning writers across that “final over- 
the-hump of being unpublished to being 
published, to teach them the nuts and bolts 
of polishing their writing and contacting 
agents.” 

Participants, who last year ranged from a 
16-year-old to a retired man in his 60s, will 
get a chance to ask the editors, publishers, 
and agents how-to questions; among the 
professionals on board will be Alice Quinn 
from the New Yorker; Richard Todd, from 
Houghton Mifflin, and Neil Nyren, from 
G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 

In addition, writing classes of no more 
than 15 students are taught in the morning 
and afternoon. And one of the three 
workshop leaders (two published authors 
and an editor) wi!’ critique 30 pages of 
your preci~ ., manuscript in a one-on-one 
session with you at some point during the 
week. 

“There are so many people out there 
who have been out of college for some 
time and have been writing on their own 
who have not the foggiest notion of 
whether their prose is marketable or 
good,” said 10-year veteran workshop 
leader Lee Grove, who is also a full-time 
English professor at UMass/Boston and a 
published author. 

See CAREERS, page 4 
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WHAT SHAKESPEARE GAN TEACH PROFESSIONALS 


ometimes professional enrichment is actually the antithesis 

of acquiring a new skill or reinforcing knowledge in a spe- 

cific line of expertise. There are times when removing 

yourself from the immediate job at hand and focusing on 
the basics — the core moral issues of your profession — is the 
most healthy way to revitalize your professional outlook. 

This is the philosophy behind Brandeis University’s 
Humanities and the Professions Program, now in its 10th year. 
Originally aimed at helping judges suffering from burnout, the 
intensive, one-day program probes classic literature to 
illustrate and initiate discussion about the ethical issues that 
confront professionals from all walks of life. 

For instance, Shakespeare’s King Lear is used to illustrate 
the gravity of a social and political leader’s judgment and the 
aftermath of bad decisions. The tragedy also offers a natural 
segue into a discussion of the decision-making process, the 
consequences of choice, and public-versus-private interests — 
all crucial judicial themes. Other books that are frequently 
used are Leo Tolstoy’s The Death of Ivan Ilyich and Herman 


Melville’s Billy Budd. 


“We do not teach the texts,” explains Sanford Lottor, head of 
the continuing-studies department at Brandeis, “but let the 
themes stimulate a participatory situation. Professionals find it 
very helpful to hear their colleagues’ stories. They often find 
that the discussion helps them to answer some of the 
questions they had asked themselves but had had trouble 


focusing on. These discussions are very stimulating.” 


Conitinued from page 3 

“Not only am I a teacher of prose,” he 
added, “but as a writer, I know about the 
ins and outs, the back alleys, what you 
have to do to force the door to wedge 
open a bit.” 

Do any of these participants ever get that 
door to open? Well, Mary McGarry Morris 
published the manuscript she’d brought to 
Simmons in 1986, and that novel, Vanished, 
was nominated in 1988 for the National 
Book Award and the PEN/Faulkner Award. 

Her advice to 1989 workshop 
participants, when she returned as a 
speaker on the other side of the podium? 
Be persistent! 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


Working professionals with liberal-arts 
degrees who've just recently woken up to 
the fact that all you ever really needed to 
know you learned in kindergarten, take 
heart. 

It’s not too late to become a certified 
public-school teacher. 

In fact, at Wheelock College, after just 
one summer of classes and student 
teaching, you'll find yourself provisionally 
certified to shape tiny minds as early as 
next September. 

The first program in Massachusetts 
designed to fulfill the requirements of the 
state’s newly approved two-stage 
certification process, Wheelock’s Summer 
Provisional Teacher Certification Program 
will prepare you to be an elementary- 
school apprentice teacher. Then, after just 
one year of classroom teaching and seven 
additional credits of coursework at 
Wheelock, you will be fully certified to 
teach anywhere in the state. 

Designed in 1989 by a multi-racial 
faculty, Wheelock’s summer program (two 








the bill — or at least part of it. 


school. 


efore you take a hammer to your piggy bank and 
shell out every last dime to pay for a night class or 
workshop, see if you can’t get your employer to foot 


Like most financially worthwhile endeavors, tuition 
reimbursement involves a certain amount of red tape. 
But the process, though daunting, is by no means 
impossible. And the return — between 50 and 100 
percent of your tuition — is certainly worth the hassle. 

Judy Grayson, who will complete Bentley’s Meeting 
Management Program this month, will receive the 
certificate without having even dipped into her own 
savings account. Because her coursework is directly 
related to her job as a corporate planner, both Wang 
Laboratories, where she worked when she started the 
program a year and a half ago, and Bull HN Information 
Systems, her current employer, have paid Grayson’s 
way at Bentley. As long as she gets. at least a C in each 
course, Grayson gets back every penny she pays the 


Other companies, such as Teradyne, a Boston 
electrical-engineering firm, lay out the cash at the 
beginning of the course, assuming that the employee 


weeks of intensive study followed by six 
weeks of student teaching at a Catholic 
school in Roxbury) focuses on the unique 
characteristics of inner-city schools — 
specifically, of Boston public schools. 

Curriculum planning, child development, 
and the politics of a school system are 
examined in the context of Boston’s 
historically diverse population — that is, in 
terms of culture, race, ethnicity, and class. 

According to Mario Borunda, 
Wheelock’s dean of the graduate school, 
the program tits to attract people of color 
and encourage them to go into teaching. 
Of 24 participants in last summer’s session, 
17 — more than 70 percent — were 
Hispanic, black, or Asian. 

The summer portion of the teacher- 
certification program begins on June 1 and 
costs $2000. The additional seven credits to 
be taken next year cost $305 each. Call 
Wheelock’s Office of Graduate Admissions, 
734-5200, and sign up before the May 29 
deadline. 


FURTHER TEACHER 
TRAINING 


Certified teachers who want to obtain a 
master’s degree or just take some courses 
to keep abreast of the latest educational 
theories and techniques will find plenty of 
options at both Wheelock and Lesley 
Colleges. 

For the full-time teacher who refuses to 
sacrifice sanity and sleep to go to night 
school during the academic year, 
Wheelock’s unique summer-school 
master’s-degree plan provides a 
manageable way to pursue advanced 
studies in one of three programs: Child 
Development and Early Childhood 
Education; Administration: Day Care, 
School, and Human-Service Settings; or 
Infant and Toddler Studies. 

Yes, folks, it’s true. Obtaining your 
master’s degree is as easy as 1-2-3 — three 
summers, that is. Each summer, you'll take 






TUITION REMISSION: GETTING YOUR EMPLOYER 10 FOOT THE BILL 


will get a passing grade. Since Teradyne pays for up to 
$5000 of an employee’s coursework each year, Ahad 
Katebi, an engineer in the firm, was able to take four 
graduate engineering courses in two years. 

“I couldn’t take more than two or three courses a year 
anyhow, so $5000 was plenty of money,” said Katebi. 

But because Katebi didn’t pass one of the four 
courses, he had to pay back the company the cost of the 
course. The minimum passing grade for Katebi’s 
graduate engineering course at Boston University was 
B-minus. His C-plus cost him $1500. 

So when you take advantage of tuition-reimburse- 
ment opportunities at your job, be sure to play by the 
rules. Well, up to a point. Although companies usually 
require that a course be “work related,” the term is often 
open to creative interpretation, limited only by your 
own powers of imagination and persuasion. 

When Pam DiBona was working as a research 
assistant at Harvard University’s Center for Blood. 
Research several years ago, she charged her art classes to 
her employer. She convinced her boss that ber ability to 
make graphs and charts for scientific journals would be 
enhanced by spending her nights drawing naked bodies 


The program has proved very popular; two years after it 
started, it expanded to include virtually any profession. “A 
great work of literature is a lot more universal than may 
originally be assumed,” says Lottor. To date, the seminar — 
which in 1983 won an award from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities — has been taught in more than 30 states 
and in four foreign countries. 

“Some participants feel more comfortable talking about King 
Lear’s decisions than about their own. It is not threatening, ” 
says Lottor. “Other people immediately identify the relevance 
of the text to their own circumstance. 

“This program almost has a built in success factor. Most 
continuing education for professionals is the lecture type. The 
Humanities and the Professions Program is unique in that it is 
the only program where they [the professionals] are the most 
important part of the course. If that sounds too simple, then 
you are probably underestimating the text of life experience.” 

To organize a session for the Humanities and the 
Professions Program, a sponsor must contact Brandeis 10 to 12 
weeks ahead of the planned seminar date. Seminars generally 
include about 20 professionals, three or four professors, and 
costs approximately $150 to $200 per person for the day. In 
Massachusetts, the seminars are usually held on the Brandeis 
campus, in Waltham, to reinforce the retreat-like, academic 
environment. For more information, call Lottor in the 
continuing-studies department at 736-3424. 


— Alison Hagge 


three courses that meet twice a week for 
three hours. In addition, you'll do some 
independent and field study during the 
intervening academic years. The 36-credit 
degree will cost you $305 per credit — 
which means a total of $10,980. 

Beginning at the end of June, 
Wheelock’s three- and six-week intensive 
courses get under way. When you call the 
graduate admissions office for information 
(734-5200), ask about additional noncredit 
workshops and seminars offered this 
summer. 

Across the river in Cambridge, at Lesley’s 
Instrumental Enrichment Institute, you can 
delve into the theory of Ruven Feuerstein, a 
Romanian psychologist who studied with 
Jean Piaget and who will be accepting the 
World Humanitarian Award in Canada next 
month. 

Don’t be scared off by the title of his 
theory, “Structural Cognitive Modifiability,” 
which simply states that intelligence is not a 
fixed trait that you're either born with or 
not. 

“Feuerstein showed that genes do not 
have the ultimate last word in determining 
a student’s ability to succeed in school,” 
said Maria Serpa, who coordinates the 
Instrumental Enrichment Institute. 

“I was trained that intelligence is 
something you are stuck with,” said Serpa, 
who has taught at elementary schools in 
Portugal, Lowell, and Cambridge. “But 
when you really see the change, it’s 
incredible.” 

Teachers will discover Feuerstein’s 
method of increasing the confidence of an 
at-risk student whose attention span is very 
limited and whose IQ, the traditional. 
measure of intelligence, is unusually low. 
By encouraging such a student to view his 
or her mistakes not as failures but as tools 
for learning, a teacher gives the power and 
responsibility of learning to the student. 

“You'll learn how to think not in skills 
but in strategies,” said Serpa, adding that 
students with poor performance need a 
better grasp of cause and effect. 


you a cent. 





at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts’ Museum School. 

“I told them that it would help me be able to make 
the illustrations more visually appealing,” said DiBona. 

Although school budgets are slim, teachers that 
accept a student teacher from a college, such as 
Wheelock, may be invited to take a free course from 
that college. Among the sites where Wheelock placed its 
students in 1990-1991 were the public schools in 
Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, Lexington, Newton, and 
Sudbury, as well as the Brimmer and May School, the 
Cambridge Friends School, and the Judge Baker 
Children’s Center. 

Teachers in those schools can receive a voucher to be 
used for either of the two semesters following the 
Wheelock student's five-credit practicum, according to 
Chery] Milligan, director of financial aid for Wheelock 
College. The voucher can be applied toward the full 
cost of a graduate course or for a workshop, conference, 
or special course that costs up to $915 (the tuition for a 
three-credit summer course). 

When you weigh the pros and cons of a beach-bound 
vacation versus a week of note-taking and book- 
cracking, compare the cost of a $1400 seven-day stint at 
Club Med in Cancun to an intellectually provocative, 
potentially life-changing experience that might not cost 


For two long weekends in late June and 
early July, teachers, both regular and 
special education, will study the precepts 
and strategies of the theory, which is used 
in 26 countries and has recently been 
introduced system-wide to all fifth- and 
sixth-grade teachers in the Taunton Public 
Schools. 

Call Serpa at 349-8403 to enroll in the 
course, which costs $400, plus $44 for 
materials. 

You may also want to check out a few of 
the guest speakers Lesley will be 
sponsoring this summer, events that are 
often open to the public. On July 24 and 
31, for example, Paulo Freire, a Brazilian 
educator who was imprisoned and exiled 
by one of his country’s military 
governments, will lecture on the political 
dimension of education. Call Lesley’s 
Building a Literate Community Institute at 
868-9600, extension 6001. 


BUSINESS 


You've found a niche in the business 
world but would consider moving either up 
the corporate ladder or laterally, into a new 
area of business. A couple of innovative 
certificate programs at Bentley College 
could give you just the boost you need. 

If your weekly support group for 
computer-phobics hasn't helped you cope 
with your terminal case of VDT anxiety, 
maybe the time has come to confront your 
worst fears: the keyboard and the monitor. 

When Karen von Sneidern, program 
director of Bentley’s Computers in Business 
Program, heard President Bush confess his 
complete ignorance of computers and his 
desire to become computer literate, she 
yelled at the TV screen: “Boy, have I got 
just the program for you!” 

One former student in the program, 
Charles Bockman, general manager of a 
rubbish-disposal company called Waste 
Management, got the hint from his 
comptroller that he’d better tune into the 
computer age. 

“I'd sit there and look at the computer 
screens, and I wouldn’t know what the 
heck they were doing,” said Bockman, 
who'd had no experience with personal 
computers before he enrolled in the 
program several years ago. 

You can either start by learning where 
the on-off switch is, as Bockman did, or 
jump into a higher-level course, such as “C” 
Programming, and learn the hottest new 
language to hit the computer industry. 
Course topics include personal-computer 
applications, programming, data 
communications, spreadsheet analysis, 
database management, and operating 
systems. 

Since the average class size is just 10, 
each student gets plenty of individual 
instruction, and there are plenty of 
computers to go around. 

Bentley’s computer lab is in the process 
of being upgraded by the purchase of 20 
new high-speed IBM compatibles with 
color monitors. A major attraction of 
Bentley’s program is the easy access to the 
lab, which is open evenings and weekends 
for students to complete assignments, and 
is staffed with experienced technicians who 
can take care of you before panicky 
paralysis sets in. 

“I probably drove them nuts just asking 
questions and this and that,” said 
Bockman. “But they are just the most 
helpful people in the world.” 

To earn a certificate, students must 
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complete one introductory course and 





is 12 or 13 weeks long) and two mini- 
courses (just five weeks apiece). For 







2800. 
Another business program option at 
Bentley College focuses on dealing with 








of its kind in the Boston area Bentley’s 
four-year-old Meeting Management 
Program, will prepare you to enter or 
advance in a newly defined and fast- 
growing profession. 

More than just a coffee-and-Danish 
social butterfly, a professional meeting 
planner skillfully orchestrates the myriad 
details and personalities involved in 
putting together a business gathering, 












corporation or association meeting, or a 
worldwide conference. 

“It’s not a field for shy, retiring people 
for whom details are a pain in the neck,” 
says one of the instructors, Wesley 








the New England chapter of Meeting 
Planners International. 

And you've got to be able to juggle a 
thousand details at once and expect the 
unexpected. 










all the time, this is the job for you!” says 
Judy Grayson, a corporate planner at Bull 
HN Information Systems who will receive 
her meeting-management certificate from 
Bentley in May. 

To receive the certificate, you must 
complete six courses, which cost $275 
apiece, and meet one evening a week for 
six weeks. This year’s summer courses, 












800-221-2747 


3300 University Blvd, - . 
Winter Park, Fl, 32792 - * 


IN FL CALL: 407-679-6333 








two concentration courses (each of which 


more information, call von Sneidern, 891- 


people rather than machines. The only one 


whether it be an exhibit or a trade show, a 


Harrington, who has served as president of 


“If you like to work behind the eight ball 


FOR THE RECORDING ARTS bas made dreams come true. Our 
bands on approach to education “CUTS EMT TO THE JOB CHASE, 
entering on the PRACTICAL, BANKABLE SHELLS students will apply 
in the JOB MARKET” (ROLLING STONE) YOUR TICKET TO FLORMDA.. 
Spend the money (395.00) to come to GRLANDO and tour 
FULL SAIL. if you enroll with us or MAY OTHER ACCREDITED 
AUDIO, YDED, or RLM school o f similar cope and cost in 

the next twelve months, we'll RERIBURSE YOU FOR THE TRP. 
NO STRINGS. NO PRESSURE. We must be CRAZY. 

Or the BEST IN THE WORLD. Check us out. SEEING 18 BELIEVING. 










IN TODAY'S 
JOB MARKET 
EMPLOYERS WANT 


which begin in late May, include two new 
courses: Marketing Yourself As an 
Independent Planner, and Planning Special 
Events: Art and Science of Celebration. To 
sign up, call Dorothy Gibbons, program 
director, at 891-2800. 

The program will also prepare you to 
take a national exam, created just six years 
ago, to become one of 600 Certified 
Meeting Planners (CMP) in the entire 
world — a credential that is gaining 
national recognition. Many major 
corporations such as Walt Disney now 





more information at 495-8631. 


Is a human life worth $580? You could 
either spend the summer in a philosophy 
class at Harvard Extension School debating 
that question, or you could enroll in 
Northeastern University’s Emergency 
Medical Technician/Paramedic Program, 
and the first time you save a life, decide for 
yourself whether paying the tuition was 
worth the investment. 


EMT skills not only come in handy 
at home or on vacation but can also 


get you a job. The medical profession 
is one area that is recession-proof. 





only look at CMPs when hiring meeting 
planners. 

To learn more about this hot new field, 
you can attend a panel presentation by 
meeting-planning professionals and 
educators, including Grayson and 
Gibbons, at a career forum, “Planning 
Events: Fundraisers, Meetings, 
Conferences.” Sponsored by Radcliffe 
Career Services, the forum will be held on 
Tuesday, May 28, at 4 p.m. in the Gilman 
Room at Agassiz House in Radcliffe Yard, 
10 Garden St., Cambridge. Call Radcliffe’s 
forum coordinator, Laura Munter, for 


that 


“2, 











care. 








often holds 





Rewarding careers for people who care. 

Down the road a few years from now, you’re 
going to be glad you chose a career path today 
that’s right in the heart of Boston. It's Northeastern 
University’s Boston-Bouvé College of Human 
Development Professions — the smart choice that 
leads to a greater reward for people who really 


The graduate programs offered by Boston- 
Bouvé College provide you with a wide range of 
career opportunities in health, sport, and leisure 
studies, rehabilitation, counseling, communication 
disorders, and education. 

Our faculty have received national and inter- 
national recognition for their research, teaching 
and service to others and to their profession. 


FRAN O'NEILL 


Next time you're out to dinner and some 
lady in the front of the restaurant gets a 
piece of steak caught in her windpipe, 
you'll be the hero of the night when you 
administer the Heimlich maneuver and the 
chunk of meat flies out of her mouth. 

You'll also know what to do when your 
nephew swallows a bottle of Lysol, or your 
roommate fractures her leg on a suicidally 
vertical ski trail, or someone on the Green 
Line goes into cardiac arrest and collapses. 

EMT skills not only come in handy at 
home or on vacation but can also get you a 
job. The medical profession is one area that 


We'd like to show you a path 
the greatest reward. 








Human Resource Counseling 
Human Services Specialist 
Recreation, Sport & Fitness Management 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
School Counseling 
School Adjustment Counseling 
School Psychology 
Speech-Language Pathology 
Special Education 
Teacher Preparation 
Call (617) 437-2708, or write Graduate School, 
Boston-Bouvé College of Human Development 


Professions, 107 Dockser Hall, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, MA 02115. Because some of life’s 
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is recession-proof, says David Rayne, who 
has been director of the EMT/Paramedic 
Program at Northeastern since 1971. 

“There are always going to be sick 
people,” Rayne says. “If you're foot-loose 
and fancy-free, you could move to a place 
where they're desperate for EMTs.” 

And part-time jobs for certified EMTs are 
everywhere. A college student could work 
a weekend 24-hour shift as an emergency- 
room orderly and put him- or herself 
through college. Or an EMT could use the 
skills as a ticket into Foxboro Stadium or 
Fenway Park — usually 15 or 20 EMTs are 
hired for major concerts or sporting events. 

The EMT course is offered in Dedham, 
Boston, and Burlington, and it starts the 
second week in June. You can either take 
the intensive course (18 hours a week for 
five and a half weeks) or spread it out over 
12 weeks if you work during the day (two 
nights a week, four all-day Saturday 
exercises, and 10 hours of in-hospital 
emergency-room observation.) 

The 110-hour course is divided between 
lecture and practice: first you learn from 
specialized physicians, paramedics, and 
nurses how to diagnose each particular 
medical or trauma emergency, and then 
you practice head-to-toe surveys, taking 
blood pressure and other vital signs, 
bandaging, splinting, and cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR). 

At the end of the course, you'll receive a 
Northeastern University certificate, a CPR- 
certification card from the American Heart 
Association (for a five-dollar certificate 
fee), and be qualified to take a state test to 
become a certified EMT. 

For information, call Northeastern’s 
Burlington office at 272-5500. Q 











































Boston-Bouvé College has well-established clinical 
affiliations with some of Boston's leading medical, 
educational and research facilities. 

Study may lead to a master’s degree, certifi- 
cate of advanced graduate study (CAGS), or doc- 
toral degree. Most programs are offered on a 
part-time as well as full-time basis, combining _ 
classroom theory with practical hands-on experi- 
ence. Courses meet in the late afternoon and early 
evening, so students can continue to work. 

Graduate programs are offered in the follow- 
ing areas: 

Audiology 

Clinical Exercise Physiology 

College Student Personnel Work 
& Counseling 

Consulting Teacher of Reading 


greatest rewards come to those who care. 














MORE THAN THE 
SAME OLD B.S. 


Every year, over a million new college graduates put 
on their new blue suits and go job hunting. 

All of them have degrees. Most of them have hearty 
handshakes. But very few have what employers want 
most — practical work experience. 

That's why there's a nationwide called 
Cooperative Education. It allows students to alternate 
studies at the college of their choice with paid, practical 
work experience in the career of their choice. 












Boston-Bouve 
College 





























Northeastern 
University 


















So Co-op Education students graduate with more than Counseling Psychology 
a degree. They have practical knowledge. And a Curriculum & Instruction 
competitive advantage in omy crowded job market. maucatioial Reseach 
Ba at Pe ae see _ Human Development An equal opportunity/affirmative action university. 


Co-op Education ,, 


You earn a future when you earn a degree. 
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At the Harvard Summer Dance Center, acclaimed dancers are always available to students. 


MIXING SUN-TAN OIL AND STUDY 





JOE WRINN 


Summer art courses are far from frivolous 


by Alison Hagge 


rt in the summer makes perfect 
sense — not because the days are 
warm and the grass is green but 
because Boston has an immense 
diversity of colleges, many of which 
offer summer workshops or short- 
term intensive programs. Most full-service 
colleges and universities in the Boston 
area offer art courses even if their 
specialty is teaching or communications. 

Summer art courses may seem frivolous 
to some — a remedy for an amateur 
desire to dabble, perhaps. But many of 
these courses have a distinct professional 
orientation — like the Creative Arts in 
Learning course offered at Lesley College 
or the Museum Studies Certificate Program 
at Tufts University. 

One practical consideration is that 
summer-school schedules tend to be 
intense but short, making it easier to fit a 
course into your busy schedule. You, 
might consider allocating vacation days 
for a workshop session to allow for full, 
undistracted enrichment. 




















Massachusetts 
College of Art 


Professional and Continuing Education 
621 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 


Summer Courses and Workshops 
in art, crafts,design, pei , film-making, art history & art education. 
{oor Intensive three week day session, 
ie 10, July 8 and July 29. August Art and Design studios for High School 
students. 


Summer classes begin June | 


Call now for more information. 


617-731-0275 


Massachusetts College of Art is a state su 
offering BFA, MFA, and MSAE programs. 


It isn’t really fair to call these courses 
frivolous. But truth be told, these courses 
are fun. After all, it's summer. 


Lesley College 

Designed for teachers, specialists, 
administrators, and others interested in 
the educational applications of the arts, 
the Creative Arts in Learning program 
offers a week-long symposium of theme 
studies with a multi-cultural focus. The 
interactive workshops are led by a. variety 
of artists and teachers with a range of 
specialties, including music, poetry, 
storytelling, acting, and movement. 

“Each one of us — the teacher, the 
child, the elder — has a unique repertoire 
of creative and imaginative resources 
which we can use in many different 
methods of learning,” says Nancy 
Langstaff, associate professor and director 
of the program. 

“When we use the arts in education we 







pported college 


more effectively address a diversity of 
learning styles,” she says. “Some people 
have a strong acoustic sensitivity, others 
have kinetic abilities and learn concepts 
through movement that may be difficult to 
communicate verbally.” 

Musician, teacher, and performer Janice 
Allen starts the workshop with a lively 
introduction to African-American freedom 
songs; later in the week, storyteller Lee 
Min Mo reveals Asian heritage through 
narrative. 

“One thing that really inspires us about 
the program is the sense of excitement 
and renewal within themselves that we 
witness in the educators that participate in 
the workshop,” Langstaff says. “They 
expand their awareness of the resources 
they have within themselves, which 
otherwise may be lost in the day-to-day 
functions of teaching. 

“I guess if we had to pin our philosophy 
down to a specific educational outlook, 
John Dewey and Herbert Reed would be 
two important inspirations, basically 









because of their integrated approaches to 
learning. Our orientation here at the 
Creative Arts in Learning Department is 
that through the arts we are able to 
address the whole person, [and] therefore 
become more effective educators.” 

The Creative Arts in Learning 
Symposium meets for full-day workshops 
from July 8 to 12; call the Liberal Studies 
and Adult Learning Division at 349-8433. 


MUSEUM STUDIES 
CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 


Tufts University 


Now in its third summer, this one-year 
program has a unique, hands-on 
orientation that teaches the skills required 
of a museum curator. “It is in step with the 
current emphasis of standardizing 
museum expertise,” says Elizabeth Weiler, 
director of the program. “Many people 
who have studied art history have never 
actually picked up a picture.” Museum- 
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There's still time to prepare for June exams! 
Reserv 
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studies students not only handle works of 
art, but also learn how to clean and care 
for them and hang them back on the 
walls. 

The program recognizes that 80 percent 
of museums are small- to medium-size 
institutions that often have a core staff of 
people who must have broad knowledge 
rather than a specific orientation, Weiler 
says. Therefore, the program aims to 
produce students who are knowledgeable 
in a wide variety of areas, from collections 
care — which identifies environmental 
considerations, such as what effect light 
and humidity have on art — to how to 
write a grant proposal. 

“The demise of the blockbuster show 
is hitting American museums,” says 
Weiler, “and our museums are now 
rediscovering their permanent collections, 
which, after all, are the foundation of the 
museum.” 

“Our curriculum is very pragmatic,” 
Weiler adds. “We think it is important to 
know how to hang a picture on the wall 
as well as how to write a press release.” In 
addition, the program discusses the 
historical role of museums in society, as 
well as the philosophical and legal issues 
that face the modern museum. 

Weiler says the program attracts a wide 
variety of people: undergraduates as well 
as graduate students who want to focus 
themselves more specifically along a 
career path, plus professionals already 
working in the art field who are either 
facing career decisions or who want to 
enrich their skills. 

“The museum field still suffers from a 
hangover,” says Weiler. “Often folks 
imagine that the people working in 
museums are dilettantes from wealthy 
families. It is extremely difficult to get into 
the field without any experience. So, that’s 
what we are offering — hands-on 
experience.” 

And if two courses offered during the 
summer — Museum Administration and 
Collections Care and Preservation — 
interest you, you may opt to complete the 
entire part-time, year-long certificate 
program. The application process does 
not need to be completed until the end of 
the summer. 

Museum Studies and Administration is 
offered the first summer session, starting 
May 22; Collections Care.and Preservation 
is offered the second summer session, start- 
ing July 2; call the Professional and Con- 
tinuing Studies Department at 381-3562. 


ART FOUNDATION WORKSHOP 
Boston Museum School 
“Getting people to challenge the 

process of creation and their own 
creativity” is what the Art Foundation 
Workshop is about, says the workshop’s 
co-teacher, Bob Siegelman. “We like to 
have our students focus on concepts 
rather than techniques. Our workshop 
really teaches technique to a minimum.” 

How do you teach concepts rather than 





Museum School: concepts, not techniques 
technique? Well, one way is not to let the 
student become rooted in one medium; 
another is to continuously assign 
conceptually challenging themes and to 
keep production time to a minimum. 

Art Foundation students rotate from 
drawing, painting, sculpture, and 
printmaking — sometimes working in all 
three media within one three-hour class 
period. This approach greatly enriches the 
workshop’s universal appeal as compared 
to a more focused art course; it is 
satisfying for both the art student and the 
studio novice. * 

The workshop is co-taught in an open- 





air environment by three professional 
artists — Charles Goss, Rhoda Rosenberg, 
and Siegelman. The 60-plus students who 
attend each session literally move from 
one part of the studio to another at regular 
intervals. “We want students not to worry 
about the end product. And so, we work 
quickly,” says Siegelman. 

The three-professor set-up generates 
lively group dynamics. “We are all very 
different, and we teach very differently, 
but we have a sort of chemistry,” says 
Siegelman. “It works well for the students 
because we find that each student usually 
relates really well with one of us.” 

One unique characteristic of the 
workshop is the importance of the 
critique. “Too many classes in art schools 
emphasize making work and do not 
discuss the work and the process,” says 
Siegelman. “We look at the work almost 
every day. People get feedback 
immediately. Students usually break away 
from their self-consciousness and think, 
‘Gee, maybe I’m not the only one feeling 
this way.’ They also are able to discover 
how their art works for other people.” 

Siegelman says he often finds students 
stay at the studio after hours. Although the 
class technically meets during the 
morning, the space is actually available to 
foundation students all afternoon. 
Siegelman adds, laughing, “This is really a 
hard class to take if you have to leave at 
noon.” 

The Art Foundation Workshop meets 
from July 1 to August 9, Monday to Friday, 
from 9 a.m. to noon; call 267-1219 for 
more information. 


Simmons College 

“When we think of art of the ’80s, we 
immediately think of some of the big 
names — Cindy Sherman, Barbara 
Krueger, and Jenny Hoiltzer — without 
necessarily thinking of them as being 
women artists,” states Beth Gersh-Nesic, 
professor of the program A History of 
Women Artists, at Simmons College. 
“Women have always been there making 
art side by side with the men,” she adds 
— yet, she’s found that few of the names 
in her course, which covers paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture from medieval 
times to the present, are familiar, even to 
art-history students. 

“We are witnessing a movement to 
balance out mainstream art history, 
particularly Western art,” says Gersh- 
Nesic, noting that the newest editions of 
Jansen and Gardner, two standard art- 
history texts, have made considerable 
additions of women artists to their pages. 

“My course deals with what is it like to 
be an artist with the particular ramification 
of being a woman.” says Gersh-Nesic. But 
she makes a specific point of adding that 
she “is not pushing this issue from a 
militant, feminist point of view.” 

Gersh-Nesic, who teaches at Rhode 
Island College and Rhode Island School of 
Design during the academic year, and is a 
monthly contributor to the magazine Art 
New England, enjoys teaching in Boston. 
The Museum of Fine Arts has a very 
important Lavinia Fontana — the Virgin 
adoring the sleeping Christ child — which 
she encourages her students to see. 
Gersh-Nesic also points out that the MFA, 
the Institute of Contemporary Art, and the 
List Visual Arts Center, at MIT, regularly 
have choice showings of work by women 
artists. 

One of the most popular assignments 
she gives is an in-depth study of the life of 
an artist, chosen by the student.“The 
project often highlights the woman’s 
underdog relationship to the art world,” 
says Gersh-Nesic. “I find that my students 
really become inspired by artists who had 
to tough it out.” 

And the irony is that Simmons, a 
women’s college, allows men to enroll in 
summer courses. “Really?” laughs Gersh- 
Nesic. “I’m still waiting to have a male 
take one of my courses.” 

A History of Women Artists is offered 
during summer session 1 (May 20 to June 
28) on Tuesday and Friday, from 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Call 738-3131 for more 
information. 


TANGLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


Boston University 
Summer home to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Tanglewood has become 
almost a pilgrimage spot for Boston 
music-lovers — indeed, for classical music 
See ARTS, page 11 
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“?HARVARD 
BARTENDING 


ls s;COURSE 


Fee: $55.00 
Information: 495-9657 


Courses Offered Monthly 
Call now to register! 


You’re a working professional and an adult learner. 
You want professional advancement, further accreditation 
in your field or a career change. And you want to continue 

working while earning your degree. 


You Gan Do It At 
Antioch New England 
Graduate School 


We educate adult learners. We combine academic excellence 
and technical expertise with a focus on internships and practica. 
We offer masters programs in management, education, 
environmental studies, resource management and administration, 
counseling psychology, marriage and family therapy, 
substance abuse/addictions counseling, and dance/movement therapy; 
and an APA-accredited doctoral program in clinical psychology. 


Our Management Programs are also offered at our Portsmouth, NH Site. 


For information contact: 
Antioch New England 
Admissions Office 

Roxbury St., Keene, NH 03431 
(603) 357-3122 


New 


Graduate School 
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The following is a select list of continuing- 
education and summer courses offered by 
colleges in the Boston area. Most schools 
offer both day and evening courses, and 
several schools have one-week-long 
intensive courses. In most cases, 
registration for undergraduate classes ts 
open to anyone, but degree programs 
generally involve an application process, 
and requirements vary according to the 
school. Most schools allow registration 
through the first day of class; however, 
class sizes are limited and admission is 
subject to availability, so you are advised 
to register as soon as possible. Several 
schools offer graduate degrees or 
professional-certificate programs. Many 
certificate programs are offered for credit, 
which is applicable to an undergraduate 


degree. 


FOUR-YEAR 


COLLEGES 





BENTLEY COLLEGE, school of 
Continuing and Professional Studies, 
Waltham 02254, 891-2800. 

Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
accountancy, computer information 
systems, economics, English, finance, 
government, history, interdisciplinary 
studies, law, management, marketing, 
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CLASS ACTION 


Continuing-education schedules, 


summer 1991 


mathematical sciences, modern languages, 
natural science, operations management, 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, and 
Statistics. 

Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 20 to July 2; session 2 from July 
8 to August 22. There are also a series of 
one-week intensive courses, offered three 
times throughout the summer, and some 
10-week courses. Some noncredit courses 
and seminars begin as soon as May; call 
for specific information. 

Registration: for session 1: mail-in and 
drop-off registration from April 16 through 
May 1, phone-in from May 6 through 10, 
and walk-in on May 14, 15, 20, and 21. 
Late registration on May 22 and 23. For 
session 2: mail-in and drop-off from June 
3 to 12, phone-in from June 17 to 20, 
walk-in on June 26 and July 8 and 9. Call 
for locations and times. Call 891-2800 for 
special registration information for one- 
week courses, noncredit courses, and 
seminars. 

Cost: $635 per three-credit course 
(includes a $10 registration fee). Late fee 
is $15. Special tuition rates are available 
for spouses of Bentley students and 
persons over 65. 

Noncredit programs: accounting 
assistant program, computers in business, 
GMAT review, human-resources- 
management program, and information- 
design seminar series. 


BOSTON COLLEGE, Boston College 
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Now Only 
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Summer, Fulton Hall, Room 314, Chestnut 
Hill 02167, 552-3800 or 552-3900. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
accounting, biology, business 
management, communications, computer 
science, economics, education, English, 
finance, geology and geophysics, history, 
law, marketing, mathematics, nursing, 
philosophy, physics, political science, 
psychology, real estate, religion, Romance 
languages and literature, sociology, 
theater, and theology. 

Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 13 to June 20; session 2 from 
June 24 to August 2. 

Registration: walk-in through the first 
day of classes or mail-in up to one week 
before classes begin. 

Cost: $765 per three-credit course 
(includes a $45 registration fee). It is also 
possible to audit summer classes at $405 
per three-credit course (includes the 
registration fee). A late-registration fee 

of $5 is added after the first class meet- 


ing. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Summer 
Term 1991, 755 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 02215, 353-6000. 

Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
accounting, administration, African- 
American studies, anthropology, 
archaeology, art, art history, astronomy, 
basic studies, biology, broadcasting and 
film, chemistry, classical studies, computer 
studies, computer science, criminal 
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justice, economics, education, 
engineering, English, finance, geography, 
geology, gerontology, health professions, 
history, hotel and food administration, 
international relations, journalism, law, 
management, mass communications/- 
public relations, mathematics, modern 
foreign languages, music, philosophy, 
photography, physics, political science, 
professional studies, psychology, religion, 
social work, sociology, theater arts, 
theology, urban affairs and planning, and 
women’s studies. 

Special programs for credit: 
archaeological field school, biomedical 
laboratory and clinical sciences, 
education, public communication, 
gerontology, physical fitness, Tanglewood 
Institute, theater teachers’ workshop, plus 
a variety of international programs. 

Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 21 to June 29; session 2 from 
July 2 to August 10. 

Registration: session 1: mail-in from 
April 16 to May 10, walk-in from April 16 
to May 21. Session 2: mail-in from April 16 
to June 21, walk-in from April 16 to June 
28. Late registration until the end of the 
first week of class. 

Cost: $1,031 per four-credit 
undergraduate course, $1903 for graduate 
courses (both include registration fee of 
$35). Late registration (after first class 
meeting) is $50. Courses with labs may 
have extra fees. 
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Noncredit programs: arts, African 
studies, certified employee-benefit 
specialist, culinary arts, education 
workshops, English as a second language, 
Evergreen (for persons 60 and older), 
GRE/GMAT review, gerontology, legal 
assistant, professional development, real- 
estate studies, Sargent Camp (allied 
health), social work, theater, and a 
transition program for college-bound 
students with learning disabilities. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Summer 
School Office, Waltham 02254-9110, 736- 
3424. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
American studies, anthropology, biology, 
chemistry, computer science, economics, 
English and American literature, fine arts, 
foreign languages, history, humanities, 
international economics and finance, legal 
studies, mathematics, music, Near Eastern 
and Judaic studies, physics, politics, 
psychology, social welfare, sociology, and 
theater arts. 
Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from June 3 to July 5; session 2 from July 8 
to August 9. 
Registration: session 1: mail-in and walk- 
in by May 24. Late registration ends June 
4. Session 2: mail-in and walk-in by June 
28. Late registration ends July 9. 
Cost: $860 per four-credit course 
(includes a $65 registration fee). Courses 
with labs may have additional fees. 
Special programs for credit: several 
programs abroad, including studies in 
Germany, Israel, and England. Plus, the 
chamber music workshop. 
EMERSON COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education, 100 Beacon Street, 
Boston 02116, 578-8615. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
communication studies, humanities, mass 
communication, computer applications/- 
math, writing, literature, and publishing, 
communication disorders, and performing 
arts. 
Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 28 to July 3; session 2-from July 
8 to August 13. 
Registration: summer session 1: walk-in 
registration from May 20 to 24. Late 
registration from May 28 to 31. Summer 
session 2: walk-in registration from July 1 
to 5 (closed July 4). Late registration from 
July 8 to 12. For both sessions, mail-in 
registration must be received 10 days prior 
to the first day of class. Phone-in and fax- 
in registration possible (fax number is 
578-8618). 
Cost: $815 per four-credit course 
(includes a $35 registration fee). Late 


Northeast Montessori Institute offers 
Teacher Certification Course & Workshops 
20 New Derby St., Salem, MA 01970 » (508)744-1081 








registration fee is $30. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Harvard 
University Summer School 1991, 20 
Garden Street, Cambridge 02138, 495- 
2921. To request a catalogue, call 495- 
2494 (open 24 hours). 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
anthropology, astronomy, biochemistry, 
biology, chemistry, classics, comparative 
literature, computer science, dramatic arts, 
East Asian languages and civilization, 
economics, education, engineering 
science, English and American literature 
and language, creative, expository, and 
professional writing, fine arts, folklore and 
mythology, foreign languages (ancient 
and modern), literature, history, history of 
science, Indian studies, linguistics, 
mathematics, medical science, music, 
natural science, Near Eastern language 
and civilizations, philosophy, physics, 
psychology, quantitative reasoning, 
sociology, statistics, visual and 
environmental studies, and women’s 
studies. 
Special programs: English as a second 
language, the dance center, GMAT and 
GRE review, Radcliffe program in science, 
and the Ukrainian Institute. 
Term begins: summer session runs from 
June 24 to August 16. 
Registration: for campus residents: mail- 
in and drop-off until June 7. For 
commuters: mail-in and drop-off until 
June 14. Late registration until June 28. 
Cost: $1,050 per four-credit course; 
$2,075 per eight-credit course (both 
include a $25 registration fee). Late 
registration fee is $50 for commuters, $100 
for residents. Language and science 
courses may have additional fees. 
LESLEY COLLEGE, Graduate School 
Admissions Office, 29 Everett Street, 
Cambridge 02138, 349-8300. (Information 
may be picked up at the Graduate Center 
at 1627 Mass Ave, Cambridge.) 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
creative arts in learning, computers in 
education, counseling and psychology, 
education, expressive therapies, 
intercultural relations, management, 
liberal studies, and special education. 
Term begins: courses are offered from 
June 3 to August 23 at staggered intervals. 
Registration: mail-in from April 29 to 
May 17. Walk-in registration on May 31 
from noon to 7 p.m. Late registration from 
June 3 until second class meeting. Call for 
more specific information. 
Cost: $915 per three-credit course 
(includes a $15 registration fee). Late 
registration fee is $15. 


College decisions? 
Learn about us! 


Come to a UMass/Boston 
information session. We'll 
talk with you about our 


fine undergraduate 








MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Office of the Summer 
Session, Room E19-356, 50 Ames Street, 
Cambridge 02139, 253-2101. 

Courses offered: a variety of workshops 
in the humanities, arts, social sciences, 
management, and engineering. 

Term begins: workshops of varying 
lengths are staggered from June 10 to 
August 19. 

Registration: mail-in or fax-in 
registration must be received two weeks 
prior to the workshop (fax number is 253- 
8042). No walk-in registration. Call for 
schedule details. 

Cost: varies from $600 to $8000 per 
workshop; most courses are about $1000. 
Also at MIT: Lowell Institute School, 
Room E32-105, 28 Carleton Street, 
Cambridge 02139, 253-4895. 

Courses offered: a variety of computing 
classes. 

Term begins: all start the week of June 
10; course lengths vary according to the 
number of credits. 

Registration: mail-in or walk-in by June 
5. 
Cost: varies from $140 to $350. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, 
University College, Ruggles Building, 360 
Huntington Avenue, Boston 02115, 437- 
2400. 

Courses offered: more than 850 courses 
at six locations in the Boston area. 
Disciplines include business 
administration, criminal justice and 
security, engineering technology, health 
professions and sciences, and liberal arts. 
Certificate programs: accounting, 
business administration, APICS, computer 
systems, EMT-paramedic program, 
finance, microcomputer software, 
purchasing-and-materials management, 
quality management, and real-estate 
repossession. 

Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from June 17 to July 18; session 2 from 
July 22 to August 29 (some courses vary). 
Registration: mail-in and fax-in 
registrations must be received by May 31 
(fax number is 437-5351). Walk-in dates 
for both summer sessions vary and are 
offered throughout the Greater Boston 
area. Call for more information. 

Cost: $376 per three-credit undergraduate 
class (includes a one-time registration fee 
of $10). Certification programs vary. A 
deferred-payment plan is available. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE, 400 Heath 
Street, Chestnut Hill 02167, 731-7114. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
accounting, American studies, art history, 
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biology, communication, drama, 
economics, education, English, foreign 
languages, history, humanities, 
management, marketing, 
mathematics,music, psychology, religion, 
sociology, and visual arts. 

Noncredit program: English as a second 
language. 

Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 28 to June 27; session 2 from 
July 1 to August 1. 

Registration: phone-in, mail-in, and 
walk-in until the first day of class. 

Cost: $806 per four-credit course 
(includes a $50 registration fee). 

REGIS COLLEGE, Summer School, 235 
Wellesley Street, Weston 02193, 893-1820, 
ext. 2008. 

Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
anatomy and physiology, cinema, 
chemistry, communication, computer 
design, computer programming, ethics, 
foreign languages, journalism, literature, 
management, mathematics, microbiology, 
music, nursing, photography, psychology, 
political science, statistics, and sociology. 
Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 13 to June 21; session 2 from 
June 24 to August 2. 

Registration: mail-in and walk-in until 
the week before classes begin. 

Cost: $535 per four-credit course 
(includes a $25 registration fee). Science * 
classes have an additional $50 lab fee. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE, Summer School 
1991, 300 The Fenway, Boston 02115, 738- 
151. 

Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
art, children’s literature, communications, 
communications management, 
economics, education, English, history, 
management, mathematics, music, 
nursing, philosophy, physics, and 
sociology. 

Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 20 to June 28; session 2 from 
July 1 to August 9. 

Registration: mail-in and walk-in until 
the first day of class. Late registration up 
to May 24 for session 1, July 3 for session 
2. Call for information about special 
programs. 

Cost: undergraduate courses: $984 per 
four-credit course. Graduate courses: 
$1608 per four-credit course. Late 
registration fee after first class meeting: 
$10. Potential degree candidates can take 
their first two courses for half-price. 
Special programs: Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science, master’s 
program in health-care administration, 
See CLASS, page 10 








Space purchased at no 
cost to the Commonwealth. 













Summer at 
Brandeis University 


Session I: June 3 - July 5 
Session II: July 8 - August 9 \ 4. 


“4 


programs. We'll discuss 
admissions and financial 
aid. We'll do our best to 
answer any questions you 
may have. 
























And if you can't visit, be 
sure to call. Our number 
is 617 287-6000. 


Information Session Times 














* Pre-medical Sciences 

¢ Foreign Languages: intensive, : Mondays 5:30pm 
on-campus and overseas | Wednesdays 5:30pm 

¢ Comprehensive Theater Arts ' Thursdays 9:30am 
Programs S. Fridays 2:00pm 

¢ Chamber Music Workshop J ; 


¢ Liberal Arts & Economics 
*Over 100 Courses In All Areas 


¢ Small Classes Taught By Brandeis Faculty 


" All sessions meet in our 

MA Admissions Office at the 
Harbor Campus (Quinn 
Administration Building, 
first floor). Please note: 
the application deadline 
for most programs is 


_ June Ib. 








Con 
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Boston Architectural Center 


+ Design + History & Theory + 
+ Arts & Science + Technology + 


+ Computers + Visual Studies + 


Summer classes begin June 6th, 1991 
Enrollment is limited. Catalogs available at the Boston Architectural Center, 
320 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02115 or by calling (617) 536-3170. 


Summer Program 


KAJI ASO STUDIO 


Institute For The Arts 
Summer Classes begin June 1 
Early Bird Special 20% off 


CLASSES IN: 


Painting, Watercolor 
Drawing, Ceramics 
Chorus and Poetry 
JAPANESE CULTURE 
CLASSES IN: 
Calligraphy 

Sumi Painting 

Tea Ceremony 
Language 

Renga, Haiku 


*Mass. College of ArtCredit Available 
Call 247-1719 for information 
40 St. Stephen Street, Boston 




























Foundations of Creative 
Audio 


Introduction to the fundamentals of 
theory and practice in recording 
studio and stage sound. Topics 
include Acoustics, Microphones, 
Mixing Consoles, Analog Decks, 
Equalizers, Compressors, Gates, 
Space Processing, Sessions, 

Studio tours, and more 






































Sound for the 


Professional 
Hearing; Advanced acoustics; 
Analog Processing and Recording; 
Vinyl Discs and CD’s; Studio, 
Location, Stage, and Record 
Production; the Audio Business; 
Studio Design; Equipment 
Maintenance and Interfacing; Ear 

ining: Mix Labs; Sessions 













Learn on 
State-of-the-Art 
Equipment in 
Boston’s 
Super-Studio 













NEW COURSE 
Computers, MIDI, 
Digital, and 

Post Audio 
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Program features veterans Steve Langstaff, Walter Lenk, Paul 
Lehrman, Steve Sardella, and Skip Fisher, plus surprise guest 
speakers, tours of area studios, and final roduction projects (24 or 
32 track) with musicians chosen by the students. Local grads 
include staff at Blue Jay, Mission Control, Soundtrack, A&M 
Records, Editel, Newbury, Downtown, Q-Division, LaSalle, R-Jam, 
Normandy Sound, and many others. 


The Audio Workshop School 547-3957 






































Get A Clear Answer. 


Ask A Professional. Ask Your Librarian. 
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Continued from page 9 
New England Writers Workshop, and 
study in Spain. 
SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, 
Undergraduate Admissions Office, 8 
Ashburton Place, Boston 02108, 573-8460. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
accounting, art, biology, business law, 
communications and journalism, 
computer science, computer information 
systems, economics, education and 
human services, English, finance, foreign 
languages, government, history, 
humanities, integrated studies, 
management, marketing, mathematics, 
psych services, philosophy, psychology, 
science, sociology, statistics, and women’s 
studies. 
Certificate programs for credit: 
advanced business administration, 
advanced education, lawyer’s assistant, 
and public administration. 
Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 13 to June 28; session 2 from 
July 8 to August 23. 
Registration: session 1: mail-in, drop-off, 
or fax-in before May 3; walk-in May 13 
from noon to 2:30 p.m. and from 4:30 to 7 
p.m.; late registration until May 24. 
Session 2: mail-in, drop off, or fax-in 
before June 21; walk-in July 3 from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m.; late registration until July 
12 (fax number is 573-8703). 
Cost: $669 per three-credit undergraduate 
course. There is a $25 late registration fee. 
Some courses have lab fees. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Summer School 
Office, 112 Packard Avenue, Medford 
02155, 381-3562. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes 
including African and African-American 
studies, American studies, archaeology, art 
and the history of art and architecture, 
Asian studies, astronomy, biology, 
business, chemical engineering, 
chemistry, child study, civil engineering, 
classics, communications, 
communications engineering, community 
health, community-organization 
management, computer science, dance, 
drama, economics, education, electrical 
engineering, engineering sciences, 
English, environmental studies, European 
studies, film, foreign languages, geology, 
health, history, international relations, 
linguistics, literature, management studies, 
manufacturing engineering, mathematics, 
mechanical engineering, mental health, 
multi-cultural studies, music, peace and 
justice studies, philosophy, physical 
education, physics, psychology, political 
science, religion, sociology, statistics, 
urban and environmental policy, women’s 
studies, and writing. 
Special programs: Archaeology Field 
School at Caesarea Maritima, Israel, 
asbestos-abatement training, Clinical 
Reasoning Institute for Occupational 
Therapy Educators, Environmental 
Management Institute, Environmental 
Leadership Training Institute, Laban 
movement analysis, lead-based paint- 
abatement training, Management and 
Community Development Institute, New 
England Epidemiology Institute, and 
workshop for instructors of introductory 
astronomy. 
Certificate programs: communications 
engineering, community-organization 
management, manufacturing engineering, 
and museum studies and administration. 
Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 22 to June 28; session 2 from 
July 2 to August 9. 
Registration: session 1: mail-in by May 
15, walk-in on May 21. Session 2: mail-in 
by June 21, walk-in on July 1. 
Cost: $830 per four-credit course 
(includes a $40 registration fee). Most lab 
courses are $950. It is possible to audit a 
non-lab course for $225. A limited number 
of half-tuition scholarships are available 
for employed educators. 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS AT BOSTON, 
Division of Continuing Education, 
Summer Session and Registration, Harbor 
Campus, Morrissey Boulevard, Boston 
02125-3393, 287-7900 (Continuing 
Education). 
Courses offered: a variety of graduate 
and undergraduate classes in accounting 
and finance, American studies, analysis 
and communication in management, 
anthropology, archaeology, art, biology, 
bilingual studies/English as a second 
language, black studies, business 
administration, chemistry, classics, 
computer science, counselor training, 
critical and creative thinking, economics, 
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elementary and secondary education , 
educational administration, engineering, 
English, foreign languages, geography, 
history, instructional design, labor studies, 
law and justice, linguistics, management, 
management science, marketing, 
mathematics, music, nursing, occupational 
education, philosophy, physical 
education, physics, political science, 
psychology, religion, school psychology, 
sociology, special education, theater arts, 
and women’s studies. 
Term begins: for undergraduate 
students: summer session 1 runs from May 
28 to July 10; session 2 from July 15 to 
August 22. For graduate students: summer 
session 1 runs from May 28 to June 27; 
session 2 from July 1 to August 1. 
Registration: session 1: all phone-in, 
fax-in, mail-in, and walk-in must be 
received by May 10. Late registration is 
May 13 to 15. Session 2: all registration 
forms must be received by June 26. Late 
registration is July 1 and 2 (fax number is 
287-7922). 
Cost: $313.25 per three-credit 
undergraduate class (including a $58.25 
registration-and-service fee). $358.25 per 
three-credit graduate class (including 
registration-and-service fee). Science and 
language courses may have an additional 
lab fee. Late registration fee: $25. 
Certificate program: paralegal studies. 
Special programs: American studies of 
social policy in America: the last 20 years 
(in conjunction with the Kennedy 
Library), archaeology at Plimoth 
Plantation, career decision-making, 
critical and creative thinking, English as a 
second language, Fox Point Marine 
Institute (marine-environment study of 
Boston Harbor), international field studies 
in history (Derry, Northern Ireland), 
international field studies in political 
culture and economy (England and 
Germany), marine biology on Nantucket, 
political economy of international trade, 
and Spanish (Cuernavaca, Mexico). 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Graduate 
School, 200 The Riverway, Boston 02215, 
734-5200, ext. 198. 
Courses offered: a variety of graduate- 
level classes in early-childhood education 
and child development. 
Certification program: Wheelock offers 
the first program in Massachusetts 
available under the new two-stage teacher 
certification to train persons to become 
registered apprentice teachers. 
Special programs: three summer 
institutes: the role of the mentor teacher, 
leadership for diversity, and the Center 
for Parenting Studies. Plus, a summer- 
school master’s program to be completed 
over three consecutive summers. A 
summer conference in whole language 
and its implications within the school 
community. 
Term begins: summer session runs from 
June 24 to August 2. Certification and 
special-program schedules are different. 
Registration: mail-in registration from 
May 20 to June 4; walk-in on June 20 from 
4:30 to 5:30 p.m. Late registration after 
June 20 and until the first day of class. 
Cost: $925 per three-credit course 
(includes a $10 registration fee, which is 
waived if received before June 7). Late- 
registration fee is $25. 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, College of Continuing 
Education, 550 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston 02115, 442-9010, ext. 317. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
aeronautical technology, airway- 
science/aviation-maintenance 
management, architectural engineering 
technology, building-construction 
technology, civil engineering, computer 
engineering, computer-science systems, 
construction management, electrical 
engineering, electronic-engineering 
technology, engineering technology, 
facilities management, industrial design, 
interior design, management science, 
manufacturing, mechanical-design 
technology, mechanical-engineering 
technology, surveying, technical 
administration, technical 
communications, and technical 
management. 
Term begins: summer session runs from 
May 4 to August 19. 
Registration: mail-in and walk-in 
through the first class meeting. 
Cost: $965 per four-credit course 
(includes a $25 registration fee). Boston 
campus also has a $10 activity fee. 
Special programs: a variety of hands-on 
courses leading to the accumulation of 
CEUs (continuing-education units) are 
offered at an average of $175 per class 
(range is from $85 to $520). Call 442-9010, 
ext. 317, for more information. 
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TWO-YEAR 


COLLEGES 


BAY STATE COLLEGE, Summer 
Session, 122 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 02116, 236-8000. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
accounting, business, business math, 
computers, economics, and English. 
Term begins: two evening sessions are 
offered: session 1 runs from May 14 to July 
11; session 2 from July 16 to September 5. 
One day session runs from June 3 to July 
23. 
Registration: by appointment or walk-in 
on May 7 from 5 to 7 p.m. 
Cost: evening courses are $360 per three- 
credit class; day courses are $650 per 
three-credit class (both include a $10 
registration fee). 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, Division of Continuing 
Education, Rutherford Avenue, 
Charlestown 02129, 241-8600, ext. 444. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
business, computer, general sciences, law, 
liberal arts, mathematics, and physics. 
Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from June 10 to July 15; session 2 from 
July 15 to August 15. There is also an 
evening session, which runs from June 10 
to August 15. 
Registration: phone-in, fax-in, mail-in, 
and walk-in registration for both sessions 
from May 16 until first day of class. 
Session 1: early walk-in registration on 
May 9 (registration fee $1 this day only). 
Special evening hours on May 15, 23, and 
30 from 4 to 6:30 p.m. Session 2: special 
evening registration hours June 27 and 
July 2 from 4 to 6:30 p.m. Mail-in (to 
phone in registration call 241-8600, ext. 
448, and to fax in call 241-8600, ext. 404). 
Call for specific registration times. 
Cost: $245 per three-credit course 
(including a $15 registration fee and $50 
emergency fee). State budget cuts have 
created the need for an emergency fee of 
$50 for up to and including six credits; 
$100 for a course load of more than six 
credits.There is a late registration fee of 
$10 after June 5. Approved-financial-aid 
candidates must register May 23 from 4 to 
6:30 p.m.; late financial-aid registration is 
June 5 from 4 to 6:30 p.m. 
Special programs: computer 
introduction courses (including desktop 
publishing), emergency medical 
technician, and English as a second 
language. External 
studies/correspondence courses are 
offered. Also, the Chelsea campus offers 
summer courses; write to 76 Crest 
Avenue, Chelsea 02150, or call 889-5110 
for more information. 
DEAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Office of 
Continuing Education, 99 Main Street, 
Franklin 02038, (508) 528-9100, ext. 351. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
the areas of business administration, 
computer science, child studies, office 
administration, law enforcement, 
secretarial sciences, and small-business 
management. 
Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 20 to June 26; session 2 from 
July 8 to August 15. 
Registration: walk-in, mail-in, and fax-in 
registration until the first day of class. 
Mail-ins must be received by the first class 
period; the fax number is (508) 528-7846. 
Cost: $280 per three-credit course 
(includes a $10 registration fee). There is 
an additional $25 lab fee for computer 
courses. 
FISHER COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education. Boston campus: 108 
Beacon Street, Boston 02116, 536-4647. 
Everett campus: Pope John High School, 
888 Broadway, Everett 02149, 387-3119. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
business administration, business 
computer applications, liberal arts, 
medical assistant, paralegal studies, and 
travel and tourism. 
Term begins: session 1 runs from May 6 
to June 27; session 2 from July 15 to 
August 29. A special weekend college 
meets every third weekend from May 4 to 
August 18. 
Registration: phone-in and walk-in until 
the first day of class. 
Cost: $330 per three-credit course. No 
registration fee. Computer and word- 
processing classes have an additional $35 
computer-usage fee. 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 50 Oakland 
Street, Wellesley Hills 02181, 237-1100. 
Framingham campus: 80 Fay Road, 
Framingham 01701, (508) 872-4067. 
Courses offered: a variety of classes in 








the areas of accounting, automotive 
technology, business, computers, 
communications, criminal justice, early- 
childhood education, engineering, 
finance; life sciences, international 
studies, liberal arts, management, nursing, 
office administration, radiological 
technology, social work, theater arts, and 
travel and tourism. 

Certification programs: CEU courses 
for RNs and EMTs. 

Term begins: session 1 runs from May 28 
to July 3 or 11; session 2 from July 8 to 
August 8 or 15. 

Registration: walk-in and mail-in by the 
first day of class. Special walk-in hours for 
session 1 are held May 21, 22 , and 23 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Cost: $81 per credit; classes are three or 
four credits. There is no registration fee. 
MIDDLESEX COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, Evening Division. Lowell 
campus: 650 Suffolk Street, Lowell 01854, 
(508) 937-5454. Bedford campus: Box 660, 
Bedford 01730, 275-8910. Burlington 
campus: 272-7342. 

Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
business, community service, computer, 
health careers, human services, liberal 
arts, and technologies. 

Certificate programs: administrative 
Office assistant, business management, 
drafting technology, early-childhood 
education, electronic technology, 
government contracting, hotel and 
restaurant, liberal studies, materials 
management, paralegal studies, and word 
processing. 

Special programs: classes for small- 
business owners through the Small 
Business Institute and computer camp for 
kids. 

Special programs: non-credit programs 
in issues concerning industrial-waste- 
water treatment and hazardqus-materials 
management. 

Term begins: summer session 1 runs 
from May 28 to June 27; session 2 from 
July 1 to August 1. 

Registration: mail-in, walk-in, phone-in, 
or fax-in until first day of class. For phone- 
in registration call 275-2233; for fax-in call 
270-9740. 

Cost: $229 per three-credit course; $379 
per four-credit course. Some variation. 
Special classes range from $23 to $290 per 
class. 

NEWBURY COLLEGE, Division of 
Continuing Education, 129 Fisher Avenue, 
Brookline 02146, 262-9350. Classes take 
place in Arlington, 648-5424; Boston, 730- 
7044; Braintree, 843-8888; Brookline, 277- 
3855; Framingham, (508) 879-4594; 
Hopedale, (508) 478-8244; Lowell, (508) 
454-0471; New Bedford, (508) 996-3138; 
Norwood, 769-6122; Revere, 289- 4714; 
Taunton, (508) 823-6760; and Wakefield, 
245-8297. - 

Courses offered: a variety of classes in 
accounting, business management, 
computer science, fashion design, fashion 
merchandising, interior design, food- 
service management, marketing, 
ophthalmic dispensing, travel and 
tourism, paralegal, word processing, and 
legal, medical, and executive-secretarial 
sciences. 

Certificate programs: computer science, 
paralegal studies, travel and tourism, and 
word processing. 

Term begins: most campuses’ sessions 
run May 20 to August 24. 

Registration: walk-in and mail-in 
registration is possible up to first class 
meeting, although appointments are 
preferred. 

Cost: $95 per credit; most classes are three 
credits. Culinary and ophthalmological 
courses cost slightly more. 

ROXBURY COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, Division of Continuing 
Education, 1234 Columbus Avenue, 
Roxbury Crossing 02120, 541-5306. 
Courses offered: accounting, bilingual 
studies, biological science, business 
administration, business management, 
computer programming, early-childhood 
education, English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, nursing, physical sciences, 
pre-nursing transfer, secretarial sciences, 
social sciences, and word processing. 
Certificate programs: business 
management, Boston urban gardeners, 
computer programming, computer test 
technician, high-tech preparatory, and 
word processing. 
Term begins: June 10 to August 6. 
Registration: mail-in and walk-in 
registration until the first class meeting. 
Cost: $70 per credit; most classes are 
three or four credits. 

Special programs: short-term programs 
are offered in GED preparation and 


- English as a second language. QO 
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Students in Boston University’s Tanglewood program 


ARTS 


Continued from page 7 

enthusiasts everywhere — during the 
warmer months. This year Boston 
University is celebrating it 25th 
anniversary of its association with the 
educational programs offered at the 
Tanglewood Music Center. 

BU originally offered a training 
workshop for musicians of college 
and high-school age in the rustic 
Berkshire environment. Intensive 
seminars in clarinet, flute, harp, and 
brass instruments, as well as applied 
music study, still draw a highly 
competitive group of international 
musicians. 

In 1989 BU added a new course to its 
Tanglewood repertoire: the Adult Music 
Seminar, which is designed specifically for 
people who are not musicians but who 
have a strong interest in music. “The idea 
was to develop an educated audience by 
giving them first-hand exposure to what 
goes on behind the performances,” says 
Thomas Vignieri, director of BU’s 
Tanglewood Institute. 

Led by Jeremy Yudkin, professor of 
music in the School for the Arts at BU, 
seminar students study in-depth the 
compositions that they later hear 
performed by the BSO. The open-air 
atmosphere of Tanglewood means the 
adult seminar students have a unique 
accessibility to the musicians and are able 
to glimpse at the preparation that 
contributes to the production of a full- 
scale performance. 

Music aficionados may also note that 
the BSO’s Saturday morning rehearsal at 
Tanglewood of the following day’s 
repertoire is regularly open to the public. 
General seating tickets are sold for $10 at 
Tanglewood the day of the performance; 
call Symphony Hall at 266-1493 for more 
information. 

Another musical event to remember is 
the anniversary weekend celebrating the 
25th year of Boston University’s 
association with the Tanglewood Music 
Center. Among the festivities will be an 
afternoon concert by Yo-Yo Ma, 
directed by David Hoose, on Saturday 
August 10. ’ 

Boston University holds programs at 
Tanglewood from June 30 to August 25. 
The Adult Music Seminar runs for two 
one-week seminars from July 14 to 21 and 
from August 11 to 18; call the Boston 
University Tanglewood Institute 353- 
3386. 
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THE DANGE CENTER 


Harvard University 

Now in its 19th season, the Harvard 
Summer Dance Center offers a wide 
variety of courses for the student dancer 
— modern technique, ballet, jazz, tap, 
modern and jazz repertory, dance 
history/writing for dance, composition, 
and a choreography workshop for 
advanced students. The intensive three- 
and six-week sessions challenge students 
to dance all day, then attend films and 
lectures in the evening. 

Unlike many dance programs, from the 
beginning the Dance Center has worked 
by the philosophy that the focus needs to 
be the students and not the faculty 
dancers. “Our program is unique in that all 
the people who are brought into our 
program are accessible to the students,” 
says Iris Fanger, director of the Dance 
Center. 

In practice, this means that acclaimed 
dancers are available to the student, even 
during production peaks. For instance, in 
1985, Elizabeth Streb, who has been with 
the center for six years, was teaching at 
the Dance Center as well as working on 
her production of four works, including 
“Amphibian,” the Harvard-sponsored 
collaboration with video artist Mary 
Lucier. The performance premiered in 
New England and then left the Harvard 
campus to tour. 

“The notion that the living creative arts 
can be properly nurtured on a college 
campus has only been accepted in 
recent years,” says Fanger. “It is, 
however, entirely appropriate for a 
university with a broad orientation to 
encourage and cultivate creative 
thinking, the creative process, and that 
mode of living.” 

This summer, celebrated Boston artists 
Beth Soll, Richard Colton, and Amy 
Spencer will be teaching as well as 
completing two Boston premieres. Soll 
will be working on her production of the 
“Mozart Chance Dance”; the Spencer- 
Colton Collaborative will be preparing a 
work that is still untitled. Both 
performances will be presented at the 
summer's end. 

Having teachers who are also actively 
involved with their own performance 
helps provide role models. Says Fanger, 
“It is very important for students to be 
able to see that there is life outside of the 
studio.” 

The six-week intensive program runs 
from June 24 to August 2; two three-week 
options run from June 24 to July 12 and 
from July 15 to August 2; call the Harvard 
Summer Dance Center at 495-5535 or 495- 
5485. Q 









HARVARD 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 24—August 16, 1991 


= Summer School 
offers open enrollment in 
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courses. The curriculum in- 
cludes courses that fulfill 
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development. 
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ums, laboratories, and cul- 
tural activities. 


___Please send the 1991 Harvard Summer 
School catalogue. Also send an application 
form and information about: 


Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip 
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We feature a college-level 
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guage. 


For more information, return the 
coupon below or call (617) 495- 

2494 (24 hours). Allow 3-4 weeks 
for delivery. *admission required 


___Secondary School Program 
___English as a Second Language 
___Dance Center 

___Ukrainian Studies 


fem} HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
Ts Dept. 247, 20 Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 





ARTIST 
SPOTLIGHT 


DAVID HALLYDAY 
Rock 'n' Heart 


455) 
Chase the Clouds 


SEPULTURA 


Arise 


CONTRABAND 
(@elsligelelelilel 


DAVID ARKENSTONE 
In the Wake of the Wind 


MICA PARIS 
Contribution 


VANITY KILLS 
2 Die 4 


LATOUR 


LaTour 
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brand of rock that is intelli- 
gent, broad-ranging and full 
of force, THE BLESSING 
weave together stirring im- 
ages, intense moods and 
rhythmic colors from the 
Caribbean, America, Africa, 
and Europe. Where did this 
band come from? You 
search your mind for clues 
as the striking songs from 
Prince of the Deep 
Water, their debut album 
on MCA Records, keep 
coming like the rising tide. 


Prince of the Deep 
Water is not your ordinary 
debut from a new band 
groping for direction. THE 
BLESSING have arrived 
fully-realized and confident, 
armed with songs that en- 
thrall the first time you hear 
them. The sonic 
arrangements, always en- 
gaging and charged with 


LISA FISCHER has some advice for listeners of 
SO INTENSE, her debut album on Elektra. “I want 
them to go out,” she says, “buy some candles, get in 
a bubble-bath, listen to the music and relax.” Then, 
just to complete the romantic picture she’s painting, 
she adds, “make sure your favorite person is there 
with you.” As the title suggests, SO INTENSE cap- 
tures the sublime pleasures and rapturous pain of 
love. You can hear it all in the soaring crescendos of 
Lisa’ impassioned delivery. The album’s ten sultry 
tracks announce the arrival of a major new voice in 
pop/urban contemporary music. Lisa’s stunning 
coloratura soprano covers a four octave range, pro- 
ducing melodic, shimmering soulful pop songs. 

After attending the LaGuardia High School of 
Music & Art (the sister school to Fame’s High School 
of Performing Arts) in Manhattan. “I was going to be 
an opera singer,” she laughs, “for a minute!” Then, 
| left college and decided to sing in clubs. As she 
began getting session work with artists like Billy 
Ocean, Keith Diamond and Melba Moore, she came 
to the attention of Luther Vandross, who took her on 
the road in 1984 on his Superstar Tour. Luther 
subsequently added a few touches to SO INTENSE by 
writing three songs for the record, as well as producing 
several tracks. Lisa has also worked with stars like 
Chaka Kahn and Dionne Warwick and recently, she 
sang a duet with Teddy Pendergrass called “Glad To 
Be Alive” for his Truly Blessed album, and also sang 
a duet with Mick Jagger on “Gimme Shelter” and 
sang backing vocal throughout the Rolling Stones 


Steel Wheels tour and album. 
“It’s a very relaxing escapism,” says Lisa of SO 


INTENSE. “You can just put the album on and get 
away from all the madness of the day. Somewhere 
you can go for a minute to breathe.” Never has 
simple breathing seemed SO INTENSE. 


creative release, weren't labored over. “In the studio, things just 
happened” says keyboardist Mike Westergaard. 


Emotional scenes—strewn with passion, surrounded by fierce 
weather, and played out in or near the sea—pervade THE BLESS- 
ING album. “I think you've got to have some reality in there,” says 
lead singer William Topley. “So many songs today are written out 
of the air by professional writers. | can’t do that. | try to squeeze 
in a bit of what's actually happening to me. | might even take whole 
phrases from 

conversations l|’ve 

had. That often 

lends a song a sense 

of place and time. 

And while the 

themes sometimes 

aren't particularly 

pleasant...betrayal, 

guilt, deceit, living 

life on two levels... 

think they’re 

relevant.” It_cer- 

tainly doesn’t hurt 

that Topley has one 

of those voices for 

the ages that seems 

to rise from his soul 

and ignite every 

word it touches. To 

hear music as 

moving and tran- 

Feat gRICANE-ROOM | scendent as this in 

: 1991 is truly a 

blessing. No. 

tae ‘il a Make that the 

\ BLESSING. 
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Sen of Prescé’ $s reigning king of rock ‘n’ roll, idiiaiey ridiles. sllyday 
and French songstress, Sylvie Vartan, DAVID HALLYDAY is already a 
star in his native France. David has spent most of his life in America 
where he is an accomplished composer, drummer, guitarist and 
keyboard player. His U.S. debut, Rock ‘N’ Heart, has already sold in 
excess of 300,000 copies in France and produced two Top-Five singles 
there. ¢ His first U.S. single, the steamy, sultry “Ooh La La”, is sure to 
attract attention to this very versatile performer. A veteran of the 
European tour circuit, David regularly joins the band during his set - 
with performances on drums, guitar and keyboards. ¢ With his 
genuine talent, enviable musical ancestry, French charm and striking - e-$ 4! 

good looks, DAVID HALLYDAY is U.S. bound. mee" OGG EASS TE.99 CD 
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Michael Schenker, former lead guitarist with Scorpions and 


CONTRABAND is an all-star as- 


semblage and one-time-only gathering of UFO and now co-leading his own powerhouse outfit MSG; 


Tracii Guns, dynamic guitarist with the popular, hedonistic 


some of contemporary hard rock’s most 
street rockers L.A. Guns; drummer Bobby Blotzer, the 
vibrant talent. Drawn together by their 


thunderous backbone for the platinum-selling Ratt; Vixen’s 


flamboyant bassist Share Pedersen who is the personification 


mutual respect for one another as both 
musicians and people, CONTRABAND 


is a labor of love, a special project whose 


of her band’s “Kick ‘em where it counts” credo; and the 
explosive, provocative vocals of Richard Black, frontman for 


L.A. quartet Shark Island, who last year released one of 






Strawberries « 


rock ‘n’ roll lust is evident in the grooves 
of their self titled Impact Records release. 


The intense personalities that comprise 


CONTRABAND —the incomparable and influential 


Records * 


rock’s most well received debut albums—are dedicated to the 
premise that the best rock ‘n’ roll comes straight from the 


heart, not corporate boardrooms. 


fapes 


makes Milwaukee famous, 


brew, but rather of an ef- 
mighty big kick, KEEDY. 


The 


with her love of perform- 


ing and her fresh-faced, 
They also reveal a great set 


oe strains of the 


single, “Save Some Love” 


clear that KEEDY has 


her voice. 


longtime musical 


impressive following in the 
Midwest with her sponta- 


ditional dance-pop. 


‘imiocence in songs like - 


« AG > Bas 


Reedy 


The next time youhear - 
people discussing what : 
: by KEEDY), and the hip- 
don't be too surprised to 
find a new name heading : 
the list; not that of a new : 
- foralong while. KEEDY 
fervescentlittle lady witha 
‘ all sweetness and light, 
grooves of - however, on the Diane 
KEEDY'S Arista debut - 
practically bubble over : 
- The Same Star” 
the plaintive “Mama.” 
All-American personality. ° 
. they say, 
of pipes. From the breathy 
* Well, as a once-aspiring 
. opera singer (until a well 
to the full-forced plea of 
“Don't Turn Away,” it’s ° 
- pounds, she might not | 
spent long hours honing 
Aided by : 
and : KEEDY brings atwiston | 
songwriting partner Greg 
Gerard, she’s gained an : 
. started ‘til the little lady 
sings. 
neous, energeticlive shows : 
and her fresh take on tra- - 


There’s a disarming : 





“Gettin’ Around,” (one of 


a pair of tracks co-written 
hoppin’ “Never 
Neverland” that’s been 


missing in dance music 


goes on to show she’s not 


Warren-penned 
tearjerker “Wishing On 


and on 


In the opera world 
“The show ain't 


over ‘til the fat lady sings.” 


meaning pal suggested 
that, at5'2" and barely 100 | 


have the heft to power a 


career as an operatic diva), 


that adage to the pop ? 


sphere: The party ain't 
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In The Wake Of The Wind is DAVID 
ARKENSTONE’s fourth solo recording; his 
three previous recordings were Top-10 titles 
on Billboard's adult alternative/new age sales 

chart. Known for his imaginative use of 
keyboards and synthesizers, Arkenstone also 


plays acoustic and electric guitars, bass, flute, -” 


pan flute, pennywhistle, accordion and 
mandolin on In The Wake Of The Wind. 
While all of his recordings revolve around 
conceptual themes, In The Wake Of Thé 
Wind (with more than 60 minutes of music) 
is Arkenstone’s most elaborate mind-movie 
yet. The album's combination of music, text 
and a detailed fold-out map invites listeners 
to join in the adventures of Andolin, a daring 
protagonist who undertakes a mythic quest in 
order to restore health to his land and 
tranquility to the seas. 


“My outlook on music has been influenced, of 
course, by composers like Sibelius, 
Tchaikovsky, and Copland, who are my 
favorites,” he says. “But lots of factors 
influence my music, from the experiences I 
have with my wife and three boys to the 
authors I’ve read. Tolkein (Lord of the Rings) 
has really inspired my storyweaver’s 
approach to music. I think my best 
compositions are those that communicate 
strong visual imagery to the listener and, to 
me, this album is exceptionally visual. I've 
always loved music that creates a sense of 
adventure,” David says. “Much like 
‘Pictures At An Exhibition’ or some of 
Debussy’s beautiful sound paintings, I feel 
it’s important to involve listeners with the 
music and stimulate their imaginations, to 


encourage them to mentally journey to exotic, 


far away places. Writing music is one of my 
favorite ways to travel.” 
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Get ready for an intensely vicious aural 
assault from the mighty SEPULTURA. Brazil’s 


= most famous metal music export are back from 


‘Beneath The Remains’ fresh from being voted 
Best Band in the Metal Forces 1990 Readers’ 


AE TRIER... 
ae, am . 


® Poll to pulverize your waiting ears with their 


upcoming album Arise. It seems unbelievable 


Mi to reflect on everything that’s happened to 


QI YD? 75 > N 


SEPULTURA in the past few years, a time in which 


the young quartet have emerged from the iso- Fa 


lated poverty-stricken country of Brazil to be- 


come not only heroes in their homeland, but %, 


champions to hordes of fans around the world : 


craving for metal at its most punishing and 


pulverizing. 


Arise, the band’s fourth LP, their first - % 
= recorded in America, is without a doubt, their 4 


greatest achievement yet. With death metal 
whiz Scott Burns at the helm again and mixed by 
Andy Wallace of Slayer fame, Max, Igor, Andreas 
and Paulo have once again reached inside and 
found the strength to better themselves, refining 
their style until all the elements work together to 
explode into some of the heaviest metal you'll 
hear this or any year. 

The original speed base is still there, 
sharpened to laser accuracy on “Arise” and 
“Dead Embryonic Cells,” while “Altered State,” 
“Regnum Irae,” and “Desperate Cry” weave an 
intricate riff/rhythm interplay that takes thrash 
metal to new heights. And Max's vocals and 
lyrics are as angry and cynical as ever, born of 
a heart that has seen oppression, injustice, and 
poverty up close. So prepare yourself for one of 
the most vital, urgent, brutal musical experi- 
ences of your life. SEPULTURA are back with a 


& deadly vengeance...heed the call. Arise... 


Mica Paris takes a bold new step with her 
sophomore efforts. “Contribution”. With up 
to the minute production values and Mica’s 
one of a kind voice sounding better than 
ever, her new album just may cause a 
sensation. 

This new endeavor sports much more street 
savvy without forsaking Paris’ sophisticated 
charm and style. 

Her critically acclaimed debut “So Good” 
went gold in the U.K. in just two weeks. It 
generated the top 5 U.S. hit “My One 
Temptation. 

With her rich voice, commanding presence 
and stylish melange of street, soul, pop and 
jazz, Mica has already been touted as one 


6.99 CASS 11.99 CD 


of the greatest singers Britain has ever 


produced. 

The release contains the Prince penned “If | 
Love U 2nite”, a powerful follow-up track 
and video “South of The River” and the 
infectious “I've Been Watching You.” Enough 
great songs to keep listeners interested in 
Mica for quite sometime, undoubtedly one 
of the finest R&B/Soul offerings this year, 


MICA PARIS 
MICA PARIS 
MICA PAF 


— : . 
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“We want to put rock ‘n’ roll crunch into dance- 






pop music,” says singer Eric Daniels, one-third 







of the dashing young Los Angeles trio knows as 
VANITY KILLS. True to Daniels’ word, the 
band’s Hollywood Records debut album 2 Die 













4 is a vibrant mix of rock energy, pop melody 






and dance floor infectiousness. 


VANITY 


From the soulful groove-laden rock of “Give Me 








Your Heart” and “Lies,” to the subtle melodies 


of “So Afraid” and “Fashion,” to the R&B fla- 







vored rhythms of “House of Shame” and “Never 






the Same,” 2 Die 4 is an engagingly eclectic slab 






of modern musical artistry. “We're into a lot of 






different types of music, and all of those influ- 






ences play a part in the music we make,” says 






Daniels. “We want to be different, but acces- 






sible enough to communicate with people.” 


KILLS 


Though one listen to 2 Die 4 ought to make it 
obvious that VANITY KILLS takes their work 


very seriously, the album’s title offers an addi- 








tional indication of the band’s level of commit- 






ment. “We're prepared to die for our music,” 






explains Eric Daniels, “so it’s an accurate state- 








ment.” 
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We don’t know much about LATOUR. We asked for a bio—there isn’t 
one. We asked who to contact for information—no one knew. There isn’t 
much of anything except a hot dance single called “People Are Still Having 
Sex,” guaranteed to get attention on the dance floor and the request lines, 
and a self-titled debut album filled with topical lyrics, hypnotic rhythms and 
a style that crosses many formats. 


But there had to be more. Someone at Smash Records, the label that DEVE LOPI Me» 


mysteriously signed him, said they thought he worked at a radio station in 

a major mid-western city, but the information couldn't be confirmed. “He A bs 7 3 & r 
sent us some music, we sent him a contract,” said Marvin Gleicher, president 

of Smash Records. We asked how to contact LATOUR—"LATOUR calls us,” 
said Gleicher. LATOUR eventually called us too and we got some answers: 


alu 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


Your new music 
is guaranteed at 


Who is LaTour? - “Just me...a guy, who sings, writes music and plays ‘ .% a Strawberries. 
kepboards.” ™ ’ i sf e ° 
Where do you live? - “In a major mid-western city.” (oh, it's true) *\ ee , Buy it...Try if... 
Do you work at a radio station? - “Yes...next question.” i-_— «aA and if you are 


Why are you being so secretive? - “My music will speak for itself.” 
Talk about “People Are Still Having Sex” - “My first single...no FE f not completely 3 
heavy message, just a simple observation..and a great dance tune.” ' =< satisified return it 


What is your opinion on sex? “It's the number one reason to live and on . Tati 11; aA days for 

becoming the number one way to die.” a , ° 

What influences you musically? - “Music from the early ‘80s and the . Sex a full merchandise 
a 


avy on ge tensag tv ip show.” ee , A a credit on any 
Tell us about your album, “LaTour” - “It's a little schizophrenic...| / . A = 

haven't settled into a personal style yet. I’m influenced by so a § it’s hard A xe future purchase. 
to be totally consistent.” : | z) Offer good on 10 
What does LaTour mean” - “It’s my last name.” (creative...) r é } i featured Music 
Say something profound - “Groove: everybody either has it or wants < 

it. Look, | hope it’s o.k. if | hang up, there’s a wok on the Home Shopping Future Titles. 
Network right now and | have 30 seconds to call it in...bye.” 


6.99CASS 11.90 Jf YOU CAN'T LOSE! 
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High school, 
College and 
Avocational studies 
in the visual arts 


Intensive artist workshops 


Call for information 
(617) 262-1223 


The Art 
Institute 
of Boston 


700 Beacon Street, at Kenmore Square 


Summer at AIB 


June 10 - August 2, 1991 


Fine Arts 
Foundation 
Photography 
Design 
Illustration 
Liberal Arts 


Computer 


Graphics 





